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Che Standard of Value and. Quality 


Power !! 


Few of us have the need or desire for 
a racing car. 

We are quite content to let the “other 
fellow’ take his chances at 70 miles 
an hour—while we spin along 
comfortably and safely with the 
speedometer needle registering 25 
or 30, 

But every man wants Power in his 
automobile—and particularly the 
farmer. 

It is good to sit behind a motor which 
responds eagerly— bouyantly —to 
the slightest touch of the throttle. 

It is good to know that you need only 
“step on’’ the accelerator—and the 
steepest hills will flatten out like 
smooth boulevards. 

It is good to realize that you command 
a vast store of reserve power which 
will easily take you through the 
heaviest sand roads ‘‘on high.” 

It is good to know that your automo- 
bile is a staunch, sturdy, dependable 
help-mate—not a treacherous 
weakling that will lay down when 
the real work begins. 

In a word, it is good to own just such 
a car as the five passenger Paige 
“Six-38", or the larger seven pas- 
senger model, ‘‘Six-46"’. 

Both of these cars are thoroughbreds 
—every inch of them. 

They are just as handsome as auto- 
mobiles could possibly be, and they 


both are easily capable of going 60 
miles per hour if you desire to go 
that fast. But—first and last—they 
are made for work—consistent work 
—day in and day out work. 

Paige owners don’t have to make 
apologies or ‘‘offer excuses’. Their 
cars are out of commission at one 
time only—when they are locked 
up in the garage at night. 

And — best of all— you can readily 
establish these facts for yourself. 

Neither of the Paige models are ‘‘ex- 
periments”. They have both been 
put to the gruelling test of more 
than a full year’s road work by 
thousands of owners. 


All that you need to do is get in 
touch with the nearest Paige dealer. 


Let him prove his case. Let him in- 
troduce you to men who have in- 
vested their money in these cars. 
Listen to their experiences — ask 
for their honest opinions. 

Then, you will know whether Paige 
cars are reliable under all circum- 
stances. 

Then, you will know whether Paige 
cars are economical to maintain. 


Then, you will know whether Paige 
cars are, in actual fact, “‘the stan- 
dard of value and quality’’. 

Do this—while the Dealer can still 
make immediate deliveries. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
201 McKinstry Avenue 





Detroit, - Michigan 


The Fairfield ‘‘Six-46”" 


$1295 


f. o. b. Detroit 





Ghelleetwood 
sx-381050 fobDetroit 
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A SCOTCHMAN 


The one branch of the live stock in- 
dustry which appeals to C, M. Comley, 
a Scotchman, is sheep. He has fed 
and kept cattle and hogs as well, but he 
always feels more at home when he 
has a large bunch of sheep around him. 
During a career of thirty or forty years 
as an Jowa farmer, he has fed and 
handled thousands of sheep. His ideas, 
gained in the school of experience, are 
considered worth while by hundreds 
who go to him for advice and counsel. 
He likes to talk about sheep as well 
as he likes to care for them, and a 
conversation with him is 





when the young lambs are handled, 
the mothers seldom fail to own them, 
while if they are touched by the bare 
hands enough to get a human scent, 
the ewe sometimes will not accept her 
own lambs. As a feed for pregnant 
ewes, Mr. Comley prefers good clover 
hay and about a quarter of a pound of 
corn daily per animal. He sees that 
the ewes get plenty of exercise. Such 
treatment of the ewes makes practical- 
ly no orphan lambs. 

When the lambs get to be about four 
weeks old, they are given access to a 





In order to avoid sore mouth, they 
are kept in the dry lot for at least a 
couple of days. On the western ranges 
at this time, the nature of the grass 
is entirely different from the green 
feed of lowa. By keeping them away 
from the damp, green grass for a few 
days, Mr. Comley checks a tendency to 
sore mouth. The first day, he lets 
them out at noon for two hours, when 
all dew has disappeared. They are 
allowed out a little longer the second 
day, and each day the time is in- 
creased until they are accustomed to 





pretty sure to drift toa 
sheep subject. 

It is not affection alone ; 
which has induced Mr. a 
Comley to stick to sheep 
thru the ups and downs 
in the business. Had they 
not been a profitable in- 
vestment, and had they 
not have made good 
money, he says he would 
not be so. enthusiastic 
about them. Year in and 
year out, on an average, 
his sheep have had good 
balances on the credit 
side of the ledger. It is 
this profit, combined with 
a Scotchman’s instinct, 
that kept him in the 
sheep business while oth- 
ers went out. 

Mr. Comley says land 
never gets too high for 
keeping sheep at a profit 
if the owner manages 
carefully. One young ameiniad 
man to whom he once 
sold seven breeding ewes, 
raised ten lambs from 
them. When the ewes were sheared, 
the young man sold $3 worth of wool 
from each, and he realized $100 from 
the sale of the lambs, making a total 
income of $121 during the year, and 
he had the sheep left. The young man 
kept no record of the feed, but it was 
largely composed of what otherwise 
would have been wasted. The first 
cost was less than a cow 
would have been, the 
ewes and lambs_ con- 
sumed less feed than a 
cow would have done, 
and the income was con- 
siderably more. The next 
spring this young man 
came back for more 
Sheep, and he has been 
raising them since. Mr. 
Comley believes anyone 
can invest $500 in sheep, 
sell enough wool and 
lambs to pay for them in 
a year, and still have the 
original sheep. 

A desirable sized flock 
for the farm where no 
Specialty is made of 
Sheep, is twenty-five 
ewes, says Mr. Comley. 
He belieevs this number 
could be kept with hard- 
ly a noticeable feed bill, 
as they would clean up 
lots of weeds and feed 
otherwise wasted. This 
number of sheen would 
produce a considerable 
quantity of wool and 
Ought to average at least a lamb and 
a half to the ewe. 

While the breeding ewe can be win- 
tered thru at little cost, Mr. Comley 
Se have them in tip-top condition 
t: ‘ambing time in March, which is his 
— for having the lambs 
ee . A — 1s one ot the critical peri- 

‘ a Jamb’s life, and he would have 
siiatian building for the first es- 
Sica. be = he would aim to watch 
with pany 1 them, and handle them 
practic: S on, not figuratively, but 

ically. If gloves are always worn 


aw arm, 








creep where they can get some grain— 
oats being Mr. Comley’s choice at this 
time. They are pushed along on pas- 
ture when it comes, and are kept grow- 
ing rapidly until fat for the market, at 
the age of about eight months, when 
they weigh from 90 to 100 pounds. 
Thousands of western and southern 
lambs have been fattened by Mr. Com- 








A Windbreak and Straw Stack are Good for Sheep. 


their new surroundings. Any tendency 
to scour on corn is prevented by feed- 
ing oats. 

Sheep are noted for being punctual 
in their habits, and one thing that Mr. 
Comley insists on is for his men to be 
on the dot at feeding time. It is ar- 
ranged so that the same man can feed 
the same bunch each time, and at ex- 
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Range Lambs That Made Economical Mutton. 


ley. In buying these, he tries to get 
only those that weigh about fifty-five 
pounds. He says there is as much dif- 
ference between a fifty-pound and a 
fifty-five-pound lamb for feeding as 
there is between a pound and a pound 
and a half chicken. For him, the west- 
ern fifty-pound lamb is too young, as 
he figures it may be light because of 
stomach worms, a poor milking moth- 
er, or some other reason which would 
hurt it as a profitable feeder. The 
lambs are shipped in on or about the 
first of September. 








actly the same hours each day. Fail- 
ure to do this, he believes will de- 
crease the gains and add to the cost 
of making them. The sheep, by in- 
stinct, seem to know just when to come 
to the troughs, and their customary 
feed should be there. 

The five hundred lambs shown at 
the troughs were bought at Omaha one 
year. They weighed an average of 
fifty-five pounds each. Three months 
later, at Chicago, the same lambs car- 
ried an average weight of eighty-nine 
pounds, gaining at the rate of approx- 














WITH SHEEP 


imately a pound a day. They were 
started on feed September 15th, hav- 
ing the run of the farm the first month, 
clover hay and half a pint of oats per 
head once a day. During the second 
month, each lamb was allowed a pint 
of shelled corn and one-third of a pint 
of oats daily, and during the third 
month each lamb had a pint and a half 
of a grain mixture consisting of two 
parts of corn and one part of oats. 
They had good clover hay during the 
entire period, and a small quantity of 
oil meal the last month. 

Mr. Comley keeps salt, 
sulphur and ground resin 
before the lambs at all 
times, to keep the kid- 
neys in good condition. 
As a lamb becomes fat, 
it seems to begin to have 
kidney trouble. Mr. Com- 
ley has found the fore- 
going materials most ef- 
fective in preventing it. 
He never aims to get the 
lambs heavier than nine- 
ty pounds, on account of 
kidney disorders that de- 
velop in lambs that are 
too fat, and up to the 
weight mentioned, close 
watch is kept for any in- 
dications of kidney trou- 
ble. In feeding out the 
500 lambs, only six died, 
and this proportion rep- 
resents about the aver- 
age loss in Mr. Comley’s 
experience. 

Clover hay is counted 
on for a large part of 
the roughage, and this 
Mr. Comley always likes 
to have cured the old- 
fashioned way. It is cut when in full 
bloom, just a little before rather than 
any later, and when he can get the 
help, it is cocked and allowed to go 
thru the sweat. The treatment pre- 
serves the most valuable part of the 
plant, while with the more rapid, mod- 
ern way of harvesting, about as much 
is lost in the feeding value of the hay 
as is gained in time and 
labor. 

The self-feeding meth- 
od of allowing the lambs 
all the grain their appe- 
tites crave, also has 
been practiced by Mr. 
Comley. The feeders 
were made from cracker 
barrels and boxes six 
inches deep, cracks in 
the barrels letting the 
grain into the boxes. The 
feeders were kept full of 
a grain mixture of two 
parts of corn and one 
part of oats, with an al- 
lowance of oil meal the 
last month of the feed- 
ing period. When first 
being put on the full al- 
lowance, oats are fed for 
the first few days. An- 
other feed in which Mr. 
Comley has much con- 
fidence is rape planted 
in corn at the time of 
the last cultivation, the 
lambs also harvesting 
the corn along with the 
rape. 

As is true with any other branch of 
the live stock industry, experience is 
necessary to handle a large number of 
sheep to the best advantage. Mr. Com- 
ley does not advise anyone to take a 
big leap into the sheep busiriess, but 
he believes there is a place for a few 
sheep on every corn belt farm. When 
handled as scavengers to pick up the 
weeds and waste, or to clean out @ 
pasture, he says they may be the most 
profitable stock on the farm. From 
twenty-five to fifty ewes, he believes, 
make a desirable sized farm flock. 
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Mr. Thorne’s Candidacy 
In issue week, 
spoke of the opportunity the farmers 
of the first il district 
would have to really serve their own 





our of last we 


lowa congressio! 
interests of the state 


interests and the 


large nominating and electing 
Clifford Thorne to 
district. No man 


effectively and more practically 


at by 
Mr. 
that 
more 
served the people 


congress from 

in lowa has 
of the state, and es- 
pecially the farmers, ir for 
a square deal at the hands of the rail- 
road 

Mr. 
began 
when 


their fight 


interests. 

Thorne’s work in 
some ten or eleven years ago, 
he became the attorney of the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion. This association was organized 
by cattle feeders and farmers who had 
been suffering severely because of poor 
railroad service in getting their live 
stock to market, and who had been 
paying higher rates for this poor serv- 
ice than were being paid by the farm- 
ers of other states. 

With Mr. Thorne as attorney, the as- 
sociation appealed to the Iowa rail- 
road commission for a revision of live 
stock rates within the state; and, after 
a prolonged hearing, they secured a 
reduction of about 18 per cent on the 
freight rates on cattle and sheep. The 
next case was brought before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in an 
effort to revise Iowa’ rates on live 
stock sent to Chicago, and resulted in 
the re-grouping of these rates and a 
reduction of something like $40,000 a 
year. As one result of this case, the 
Iowa feeders were for the first time in 
many years granted the right to fatten 
live stock in transit. They were also 
given cattle rates on sheep, when 
shipped in double-deck cars, which re- 
sulted in a very large saving to sheep 
feeders; and they prevented a sub- 
stantial advance in the hog rates to 
Chicago. 

Mr. Thorne was the attorney of the 
association in all these cases, and he 
served it faithfully and well. Gradu- 


this direction 


ally he came to be recognized as the 
best informed man on railroad rates in 
the west. When the railroads under- 
took to secure general advances in 
freight rates, which would have 
amounted to about fifty million dollars 
a year for the entire country, Mr. 
Thorne was called upon to lead the 
fight on behalf of the western inter- 


ests; and he did it so effectively that 
the proposed advances were denied by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
His late: work in connection with the 
western advanced rate case is fresh in 
mind. 

The efficiency with which he had 
served the farming and live stock in- 








terests attracted the attention’ of the 
manufacturing interests in the state, 
and when he became a candidate for 
railroad commissioner, notwithstand- 
ing the bitter opposition of the rail- 
roads, the farmers and general ship- 
pers of the state were able to elect 
him without difficulty. As a member 
of the railroad commission, he has 
stood for the best interests of the 
state. He has been fair and just in 


| the difficult position of acting as judge 


on the state commission and as an ad- 
vocate for the state when appearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

While Mr. Thorne for years has been 
recognized as a genius in railroad rate 
matters, he is not a one-sided man. He 
has a tremendous capacity for work, 
and has kept in close touch with all 
movements which make for better cit- 
izenship. If he should be elected to 
congress, he would become one of the 
most powerful representatives the 
state of Iowa has ever sent there; and 
we trust that the people of the first 
district will take advantage of this op- 
portunity to acqMre his services, not 
alone on their own behalf, but on be- 
half of the state at large. The farmers 
of that district especially can afford to 
make this fight their own. 

He will have the bitter opposition of 
the railroad interests. They will leave 
nothing undone to prevent him from 
securing the nomination, and to defeat 
him if nominated. To meet this oppo- 
sition, he must have aggressive sup- 
port, and we suggest that those who 
are willing to help him, and thus help 
themselves, should at once tender him 
their services. 

The farmers and shippers in other 
sections of the state will watch with 
sympathetic interest Mr. Thorne’s fight 
in the first district. 


The Seed Bed 


In most of our territory, the spring 
has been very favorable for farm work. 
There has not been an excessive rain- 
fall. 
been a 
to 


least 


In most parts of Iowa, there has 
deficiency. This made it 
easy the spring grain 
the of 
and seeding has progressed rapidly. 

It is that condi- 
tions favorable to easy spring seeding 


has 


get in with 


amount time and work, 


well to remember 


are also favorable to clod manufacture, 
and this must be considered in prepar- 
ing the seed bed for corn. Clods are 
the evaporation of mois- 
ture is rapid; and they are made on 
ground which has not been touched 
this spring, just about as rapidly as on 
ground which has been plowed and al- 
lowed to remain unharrowed. In many 
sections of central Iowa, the evapora- 
tion has been so rapid that the ground 
is cracking. This means that clods are 
being formed below, and that consider- 
able extra time will be required to pre- 
pare a good seed bed for corn, unless 
something is done to prevent this clod 
formation. The easy way to prevent 
it is to stop rapid evaporation; and the 
easy way to do this is to disk the un- 
plowed ground. 

Plants always take their food in so- 
lution, that is, in liquid form. They 
feed on soil soup. There is no soil 
soup in clods; and the more clods we 
have in the soil, the more difficult it is 
for the young plants to get enough to 
eat. Incidentally, the more clods we 
have, the mort difficult it is to pre- 
pare a seed bed which will insure 
prompt germination and satisfactory 
growth. 

It will pay, therefore, to begin work 
early on the seed bed. It is a good 
deal easier and cheaper to prevent 
clods than to pulverize them. And it 
is a good deal easier to save the mois- 
ture we have in the ground than to 
get it back after it has evaporated. 

Prompt use of the disk now will both 
prevent clod formation and check the 
loss of the moisture. Also, it will 
make easier and better plowing. It will 
pay to disk as soon as possible every 
piece of ground that is to be plowed 
this spring. That will check evapora- 
tion and clod-making, and will enable 
us to make a good seed bed with the 
least labor. 

If we should have continued dry 
weather, the man who fails to use the 
disk soon will not only have harder 
plowing, but much harder work to pre- 
pare a good seed bed. And he will 
have lost some hundreds of tons of 


made when 


moisture, worth a good many dollars. 











Ground which has been disked before 
plowing works down easily, and con- 
nection with the subsoil is re-estab- 
lished with the minimum of labor. The 
drier the season, the more important 
this becomes. We never have enough 
rain during the important growing sea- 
son to make crops. We are dependent 
on the water stoved up in the soil. 
Hence the need for a well-pulverized 
seed bed and close connection with the 
under soil, so that the soil water can 
move up freely within reach of the 
plant roots. 

The man who disks his Pround well 
in advance of plowing, and who har- 
rows every half day’s plowing before 
he leaves the field, will have few clods 
to contend with, and will conserve the 
“soil water against a time of need. 
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In the Meantime, Drag 

Even if we were all agreed as to 
just what kind of hard-surfaced roads 
to build, and if we had the money all 
ready, it would be a long time before 
we would actually have the roads. 
Since we are not agreed on the best 
thing to do, and since we do not yet 
have the money to do it with, it is evi- 
dent that on most of our roads we 
must get along for some time to come 
with the material which nature used 
in building them originally. 

The experience of the past six or 
eight years has shown that of all the 
implements used for road building, the 
simple drag, which any man can make, 
is the best. Intelligent and persistent 
use of the drag will keep our common 
earth roads in excellent condition most 
of the time. 

The earlier we begin to drag the 
roads, the better roads we will have 
this summer. The spring has been fa- 
vorable. The frost has gone out of the 
ground very gradually, and our roads 
are in much better condition than usual 
at this time of the year. What they 
need is smoothing up, filling the ruts, 
and giving them a rounded surface, so 
that the rain will be carried off as 
soon as it comes. While we have pro- 
visions for systematic dragging at pub- 
lic expense, the man who really wants 
a good road along his farm, will not 
wait for the official dragger. He will 
get out his own drag, and in an hour's 
time, more or less, will make his road 
a decent road. 

It is reasonable to expect that those 
who are unalterably opposed to any ef- 
fort looking toward  hard-surfaced 
roads will be the first to use the drag, 
and the most persistent in its use. Of 
course, most of us have observed that 
the folks who complain most against 
giving money to foreign missions, on 
the ground that we should look after 
our own folks at home, are the ones 
who give the least toward home mis- 
sions. 
spirit will not apply to the making bet- 
ter of our earth roads. 

In cities, we find that the easy and 
cheap way to keep the sidewalks clean 
is for each householder to sweep in 
front of his own home. In the country, 
we can have good earth roads if each 
land-owner will drag along his own 
land. 





Give the Hog a Chance 


A good many years ago, when fences 
were first invented, a British noble- 
man, so tradition has it, decided to 
fence his estate, and set the posts for 
this purpose. Some of his neighbors 
to the north, when they came down 
out of the hills from their winter's 
hibernation, found these posts. Their 
mode of life at that time was not such 
as to give them opportunities for per- 
sonal cleanliness and defense against 
insect enemies. So, when they came 
to these posts and rubbed their backs 
affectionately against them, they 
called down blessings on the noble duke 
who had provided them, apparently for 
this purpose. 

The hog, if he could express himself, 
would voice similar sentiments con- 
cerning the owner who provides a rub- 
bing post or other hog oiler device. 
Here and there is a hog grower who 
has waged such vigorous warfare 
against lice, that his hogs are not 
troubled with them; but in most herds 
they are constantly troublesome dur- 
ing the winter and early spring 
months. In addition to these insect 
pests, the hog is bothered in the spring 


Let us hope, however, that this | 








witkL various scurfs and skin diseases, 
He is naturally a cleanly animal, and, 
if given a chance, will fight these trou- 
bles vigorously. 

It will pay well to have scattered 
about the hog yards two or three of 
the modern rubbing posts or hog oiler 
devices, easily accessible. It will also 
pay to at least once a month during 
the spring, summer and fall, give the 
hogs a swim thru a dipping vat filled 
with some one of the standard dips. 
This monthly bath will keep the skin 
in fine condition, prevent skin dis- 
eases, and do away with all vermin 
which consume high-priced feed. It 
will also go far toward protecting a 
herd against cholera infection. 

Expenditure for rubbing devices and 
dipping tanks will bring back big in- 
terest every year. 


A Small Stalk Corn Needed 


The grower of corn for silage wants 
a large stalk of corn, and the average 
man doesn’t care whether he has a 
small stalk or a large stalk, if he gets 
a large yield of grain. No one, appar- 
ently, is interested in breeding for a 
small stalk of corn. But with the 
spread of “hogging down,” a demand 
for a variety of corn with a small stalk 
may spring up. 

For the most profit in hogging down, 
it is essential that rape be seeded with 
the last cultivation. The muscle-build- 
ing material furnished by the rape 
growing in the corn field increases the 
rate of gain by about 50 per cent, and 
sometimes doubles or trebles the prof- 
it. The rape seems to be almost as 
important as the corn. 

Unfortunately, it is often hard to get 
a stand of rape because the corn grows 
so rankly, shutting out sunlight and 
drawing so heavily on the soil mois- 
ture that there is little left for the 
rape. Hogs don’t eat the leaves nor 
the stalks of corn to a great extent. 
They are mainly interested in the 
ears, and turn to the rape for green 
forage. 

Our ideal variety of corn for hog- 
ging down should be one with a rather 
small stalk, not so very leafy, and 
preferably with leaves borne close to 
the ground. Such a variety, if it will 
only yield as much grain as a ranker 
growing sort, should prove 10 or 20 
per cent more efficient for hogging 
down purposes than our ordinary va- 
rieties. 

That it is possible to decrease the 
size of the stalk without decreasing 
the yield of grain, is indicated by five 
years of Ohio experiments. The ob- 
ject was to develop one strain with the 
ears high on the stalk, and another 
strain with the ears low on the stalk. 
But it was found, incidentally, that the 
low-eared corn yielded only 2,800 
pounds of stover per acre on the aver- 
age, aS compared with 4,400 pounds 
for the high-eared corn. The average 
plant of the low-eared corn grew only 
about seven and one-half feet high, as 
compared with about nine and one-half 
feet for the high-eared corn. The ears 
were borne two and a half to three 
feet from the ground in the former 
variety, as compared with four and a 
half or five feet on the latter. The 
low-eared corn, aS an average of the 
five years, outyielded the high-eared 
corn by two bushels to the acre. In 
seasons of very abundant rainfall, the 
high-eared corn gave better results 
than the low-eared corn, but in the 
average season, with hot, dry weather 
during July and August, the low-eared 
corn did best. If any of us were buy- 
ing seed from the Ohio experiment 
station for purposes of hogging down, 
we would not hesitate a minute in 
choosing seed from the low-eared vari- 
ety rather than from the high-eared. 

At the South Dakota experiment sta- 
tion, they found that they could get 2 
stand of rape with small-growing 
northern varieties, where it was im- 
possible to do so with ranker growing 
sorts. Because of the failure to get 4 
stand of rape, the ranker-growing sorts 
—altho yielding well—did not produce 
as large gains on the hags, the differ- 
ence being a quarter of a pound per 
hog daily in favor of the early north- 
ern varieties with the small stalks and 
a stand of rape. 

Will some expert seed corn breeder 
kindly give us small-stalked varieties 
of corn for the purpose of hogging 
down? But he must take care that the 
small stalk is not produced at the ex 
pense of grain production. 
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Waste of Leadership 


We have had a good deal to say 7rom 
time to time about the various wastes 
on the farm: waste of manure, waste 
of feed thru unbalanced rations, waste 
thru feeding high-priced feeds to live 
stock not fit to eat it, waste of straw, 
waste of corn fodder, the waste of the 
land itself, thru lack of fertility and 
thru washing and erosion. But none 
of these wastes seem to us so great as 
the waste of human leadership in the 
open country. This waste is greatest 
where the land is the best and the 
farms the richest, and it is from these 
sections that the drift to the city and 
town is strongest. And this waste will 
go on until farmers realize that they 
must get together and get acquainted 
with each other. Then leaders will be 
developed among them. 

This lack of leadership is not so 
great in the less favored sections of the 
country, where farmers have felt it 
essential to get together and work out 
their own policies. Here and there all 
over the country, and in every state, 
there are communities thaf have man- 
aged to get together of their own ac- 
cord, and discuss their own problems. 
They have developed leaders of re- 
markable ability, and broken down the 
excessive individuality that marks the 
rich and prosperous farmer in the rich- 
er sections of the country. There is 
just as good leadership material in 
these sections as in any other, but mu- 
tual jealousy, and dependence upon 
the nearby town or city for leadership, 
have wasted this native ability. 

It is not worth while for any man to 
start out and proclaim that he is going 
to be a leader: “Come to me, and I 
will lead you.” \That would at once 
mark his unfitness for leadership; but 
if, in any community, the farmers will 
get together as farmers, without guid- 
ance or suggestion or control from 
anybody outside, and will ask them- 
selves what is the best thing to be 
done for their community, leadership 
will develop. 

Sometimes this leadership develops 
thru the country church, where the 
preacher is wide-awake, and rural- 
minded instead of urban-minded, where 
he has settled down for life to estab- 
lish the kingdom of God in the com- 
munity, and is not either listening or 
looking for “a call to a field of wider 
usefulness.” Sometimes it is devel- 
oped thru the agency of a wide-awake 
country schoolma’am or county super- 
intendent. Sometimes it comes in con- 
nection with a centralized school, or a 
district school where there are some 
live men in the community. In the fu- 
ture, it will probably generally come 
thru farm boys who have gone to col- 
lege and taken full or short courses, 
and then gone back to the farm to per- 
fect, thru practice, what they have 
learned—the theory. In every com- 
munity there are hard-headed, success- 
ful, up-to-date farmers who could 
greatly serve as leaders if they would 
give some of their time to considering 
how the neighborhood might be helped. 

The country will never prosper as it 
should until people have learned to get 
together and see what should be done 
for the betterment of the community. 
In every progressive city or town, you 
will find seattered thru it local im- 
provement associations, people getting 
together to study over what is best for 
their district. This sometimes devel- 
ops into a church organization without 
denominational character, but a deter- 
Mination to develop the religious ele- 
ment of the community. Sometimes 
they take an industrial turn. 
pe Ountry people should imitate this. 
There ought to be a getting-together 
of the people of the township; first, 
for the purpose of getting acquainted 
with each other. This is best done by 
eating together. There is a peculiar 
Influence creeps over men, an influ- 
ence for the better, when they sit down 
at acommon table. A man is perfectly 
Sale in an Arab’s tent if he is invited 
to eat salt with him, to partake of a 
meal. A supper or banquet in the dis- 
trict schoolhouse, prepared by the wo- 
men of the district, and to which the 
men are invited, is often a means of 
Salvation. 

Beaty are astonished to find how many 
£00d fellows we have in our neighbor- 
hood, that we didn’t know before. We 
find out their strong points, and their 
Weak ones; and as this strength is de- 
Wered We recognize some as leaders. 
prin the not mean bossism, for a boss 

ands and orders his subjects to 
> things he wants done, but leader- 
ship—a man who takes the lead in any 





notable enterprise. And when we say 
take the lead, we do not necessarily 
mean that he must be walking at the 
head of the procession. The real lead- 
er will accomplish as much by indirec- 
tion as directly. He will get others 
interested and at work. 

It may be the cleaning up of a neg- 
lected graveyard. It may be in the 
establishment of a good road. It may 
be in enlarging the district school- 
house, or beautifying the grounds. It 
may be in getting a better teacher and 
giving her more adequate support. It 
may be in the organization of a cream- 
ery, or cow testing association, or it 
may be an organization to encourage 
boys to compete with each other in 
growing the best acre of corn. It may 
be in the establishment of a Sabbath 
school. All these are good things, 
first-class things, and they could be 
accomplished in any township in the 
corn belt, if the people who live there 
would simply get together and quit 
looking for help to the people in town. 
Townspeople in general really don’t 
care much about you except to get 
your trade. Here and there is a man 
who has a vision of what might be 
done if country people would get to- 
gether, but, not being one of them, his 
advice is not regarded. 

If the country community can not 
save itself, can not stop this waste of 
leadership, no one else can. These 
country organizations should be en- 
tirely voluntary. They should not come 
from the outside. All the outsider can 
do is what we are trying to do now: 
make suggestions as to what can be 
done; but the people in the community 
must themselves take the _ initiative. 
They must get together, understand 
each other, eat with each other, visit 
with each other, help each other. When 
this is done, the whole problem is 
solved, or is put in the way of solving 
itself. There is no waste that we know 
of that is greater than this waste of 
leadership in the open country. When 
this is stopped, other wastes will be 
stopped, because leadership will be de- 
veloped that will in time stop them. 





Investigating the Packers 


tepresentative Borland, of Missouri, 
in January introduced in congress a 
resolution which calls upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to make an in- 
vestigation of the principal packing 
plants, in respect to any act, combi- 
nation, agreement or conspiracy to 
control prices paid for cattle, or to 
restrain commerce in cattle by means 
of ownership of stock yards, control 
over tanneries, canneries or refrigerat- 
ing lines, or by agreements to refrain 
from competitive bidding upon fat cat- 
tle offered for sale in the publie stock 
yards, or by refraining by agreement 
from bidding before certain hours of 
the day, or from making more than 
one bid upon a particular line of cat- 
tle, or from attempting to break the 
market in the public stock yards by 
sending bidders into the stock produc- 
ing sections and forestalling the mar- 
ket, or by any other acts, agreements, 
combinations or conspiracies tending 
to restraint of trade in cattle for butch- 
ering purposes. 

This resolution was referred to the 
judicary committee of the house of 
representatives, and hearings were 
held on it last week. The packers sug- 
gested that it was not necessary to 
have such an investigation, and that 
they are entirely willing to furnish the 
information to the Department of Agri- 
culture and to submit their books. Va- 
rious representatives of the packers, it 
is reported, wrote to Secretary Hous- 
ton, of the Department of Agriculture, 
expressing willingness to do this. Mr. 
Walter L. Fisher, who represents the 
American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, objected to turning the matter 
over to the Department of Agriculture 
in an informal way, saying that the 
meat producers and meat consumers of 
the country would insist upon an in- 
vestigation in which witnesses could 
be compelled to testify under oath. 

No doubt if such an investigation 
should show that the packers had con- 
spired in defiance of law, something 
could be done which would condemn 
such conspiracy; but it is not clear 
that this would get us very far or give 
the producers of cattle any real relief. 
Everyone who has even superficial 
knowledge of live stock marketing, 
knows that, whether thru conspiracy 
or not, packers do in fact work to- 
gether very closely in their purchases 
of live stock at the central markets. 





We all know that wher there is an 
unusually heavy run of cattle and hogs, 
buyers for the packers are very slow 
to get into the yards. They know the 
stuff is there, and must stay there un- 
til they buy it, and they propose to buy 
it just as cheaply as they can. In this 
they are no different from other men. 

As for sending bidders into the stock 
producing sections, and buying direct 
from the stock owners and shipping 
the stock themselves, it is difficult to 
see how this is in violation of any law. 
Why should not the packer send men 
out into the country and buy from the 
farmer on the farm, if he wants to, and 
if the farmer wants to sell? It is 
charged that this practice has a bad 
effect upon the market. Whether it 
has or not, we do not know. Many 
large feeders think it has; others are 
in doubt about it. At any rate, it is 
not easy to see how such a practice 
can be stopped by law. Certainly a 
law which would prevent the farmer 
from selling his live stock at home, 
and compel him to send it to the cen- 
tral markets, would be welcomed by 
the folks who own these markets and 
get good, strong fees for yardage; and 
it would also be welcomed by the com- 
mission merchants who are paid for 
selling, and by the speculators and 
other hangers-on at these markets. 

Have we not come to a time when 
we must do some really constructive 
work to remedy the situation which 
has become so troublesome and so dis- 
couraging to the live stock producer? 
It seems to us that the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, at their annual 
meeting in December, did something to 
point out the way, in the resolutions 
adopted, which we reproduce as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the conference on live 
stock marketing suggested by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and presided 
over by Mr. Charles Brand, of that de- 
partment, shows very clearly the need of 
further government investigation. We 
therefore request the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to conduct such 
investigation, and make a public report on 
the following: 

1. Conditions as to terminal facilities 
at all public stock yards. 

2. The relation between the daily and 
weekly fluctuations in prices of live stock, 
and the supply of meat products, business 
conditions, wholesale prices of foodstuffs, 
more especially of meat products, and 
such other factors as may legitimately in- 
fluence live stock prices. 

8. The extent to which the packers 
manipulate live stock prices by speculat- 
ing in grain and meat products. 

1. The manner in which diseased, crip- 
pled and dead live stock are handled in 
the principal markets, with definite in- 
formation as to the value of such stock 
and the percentage of such value finally 
returned to the shipper. 

5. The activities of the traders or spec- 
ulators at the principal markets, and their 
relations to the commission men. 

6. The extent to which small packing 
plants might be established thru the feed- 
ing country, with reasonable hope of suc- 
cess. 

7. The charges made for feeding, yard- 
ing and handling live stock at the prin- 
cipal stock yards. 

8. The extent to which buyers at the 
principal markets have advance informa- 
tion of live stock en route to such mar- 
ket. 

9, The advisability of establishing pub- 
lic abattoirs under government supervi- 
sion at all principal markets. 

We suspect that if the activities of 
the packers as speculators in grain on 
the one hand, and in meat products on 
the other, could be laid bare, this 
knowledge would illuminate the cause 
of some of our troubles. Previous in- 
vestigations have shown that’ the 
packer does not make any tremendous 
profit in his butchering operations. 
Taking the average of one year with 
another, there seems to be a fairly uni- 
form relation between average prices 
of live stock and average prices of 
meat products. Where the packer gets 
in his fine work is in the violent fluc- 
tuations day by day and week by week, 
which do not bear any direct relation 
to the prices of meat products; and it 
is quite likely that his speculations in 
both grains and meat products have a 
good deal to do with these fluctuations. 

At the meeting of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, in December, 
Senator Joseph H. Allen, of Pocahon- 
tas, Iowa, offered some resolutions on 
this subject which are worth considera- 
tion. He suggested that “the national 
department of justice be asked to in- 
vestigate the question of the power 
of the government to compel the pack- 
ers to give notice of changes in prices 
of live stock a sufficient time before 
the arrival of such stock at market, to 





permit the shipper to keep the same 
wt his home, or to ship so as to arrive 
in time to accept the changed price.” 

Senator Allen’s thought evidently is 
that if the packer is required to post 
prices say three days in advance, there 
would be no such fluctuations as we 
have witnessed. The farmer would 
know just what he would get for his 
stock; and prices would within a very 
short time assume a level, which would 
move up and down with the prices of 
meat products as influenced by the de- 
mands of the consumers. Whether 
this could be brought about, we don’t 
know; but we do feel that the sugges- 
tion is worthy of thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

It is just as well to keep in mind the 
fact that the slaughtering of our live 
stock is mostly done at a limited num- 
ber of market centers, and by a small 
number of packing concerns, which 
have branches at these centers. An 
investigation which will disorganize 
the packing business at these centers 
will cost the producers of live stock 
heavily. 

What the producers want is con- 
structive work which will prevent vio- 
lent fluctuations in prices of live 
stock. He wants reasonable assur- 
ance of a fair profit from his feeding 
operations. Congressional investiga- 
tion should be directed to this end. 





Optimistic Feeders 


Notwithstanding the disastrous ex- 
periences of the past year, there seem 
to be a large number of cattle feeders 
who are filled with optimism for the 
future. During the past ten days, large 
numbers of heavy feeding steers have 
been bought at the Missouri river mar- 
kets, at prices ranging from $8.50 per 
ewt. up to $9.15. The latter price 
was paid for three carloads of 1,217+ 
pound steers. Of course, cattle of this 
weight are taken out for a short feed, © 
and it is possible that the feeder may 
come out all right. A large number of 
lighter weight cattle, however, are be- 
ing bought at $8 to $8.50 per ewt. 

The three principal things which de- 
termine whether the feeder makes 
money or loses are the cost of his 
feeding cattle, the cost of feed, and 
the price which he gets for his cattle 
when fat. The feeder does not have 
anything to say concerning the price 
he gets for his cattle. When they are 
fat, he sends them to market, and 
takes what the buyer is willing to give. 
He has no option in the matter. He 
can not continue to feed except at a 
loss, and he can not hold his cattle in 
the yards if the market is unsatisfae- 
tory. Neither does he have much to 
say about the cost of feed. He must 
pay the prevailing market prices. If 
it is feed which he has raised himself, 
that does not make much difference, 
because it is worth market prices. He 
does, however, have something to say 
about the price which he pays for his 
feeding cattle. He is not obliged to 
buy; and if he buys too high, he has 
no one but himself to blame. 

We presume that most of those who 
are paying these high prices for feed- 
ers are men of experience, and we do 
not propose to offer them any advice. 
We simply drop a word of caution for 
the consideration of those who have 
not had a large amount of experience, 
and who may draw unwarranted con- 
clusions from the high prices which 
are being paid now for especially at- 
tractive heavy cattle. 





Please Sign Your Name 


In spite of our standing announce- 
ment that we can not give attention 
to communications which do not carry 
the name and postoffice address of the 
inquirer, we receive every week un- 
signed inquiries and communications. 
These friends are no doubt disappoint- 
ed because they do not receive an an- 
swer to their inquiries, or because 
their communications are not pub- 
lished. 

It is very necessary that every in- 
quiry and every communication be 
signed. This does not mean that the 
names must be published; but we must 
know that they come from subscribers. 
There is another reason: In many 
cases, the nature of the inquiry is such 
that it is not of general enough inter- 
est to warrant answering it thru the 
paper; but when the name and address 
are given and a stamp is enclosed, 
these inquiries are answered person- 
ally by mail. 
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Write It Down 


One of our subscribers writes: 

“For years past I have been renting 
a farm from my father, paying him a 
certain price per acre. We never had 
a written lease, simply a verbal agree- 
ment. Last fall he asked me if I in- 
tended to stay, and I told him I did. 
Nothing was said about any change in 
the rent. I did the fall plowing, and 
hauled out the manure. This spring, 
about the middle of March, when I 
settled up the rent for last year, he 
said he would have to have a dollar 
an acre more rent this year. Can he 
compel me to pay more rent under 
such conditions?” 

If nothing was said about the price 
to be charged for rent last fall, when 
the matter was spoken of, it was fair 
to assume that the rent this year would 
be the same as our subscriber had 
been paying. However, this furnishes 
a fine illustration of the necessity of a 
business-like arrangement between 
father and son, whether the son is still 


at home, working for the father, or 
whether, as in this case, he has for 
som* years been doing business for 


himself on the home farm. It does not 
matter how this particular misunder- 
standing shall be adjusted, there will 
always be just a little feeling between 
this father and son. It will be hard 
for the son in the future to feel that 
his father did not try to take just a 
little advantage of him. On the other 
hand, it is possible that the father may 
feel that the son wants to rent the 
place from him for less than it is 
actually worth. 

Hence we say that in every case 
where father and son are doing busi- 
ness together, as either of them would 


be doing business with a stranger, they 
should follow. strictly business prin- 
cipl There should be a_ written 
lease, with every condition properly set 


forth It is especially important in 
matters of this kind, because, in case 
of the death of either of them, a writ- 
ten lease shows exactly what their 


while without it there 
misunderstanding 
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Hogs have at last become more prof- 
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would be room for 
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itable than the average. During the | 
past ten Marches, it has required, on 
the average, the value .of 12.54 bushels 


of corn to equal the value ofeone hun- 
dred pounds of hog flesh. In March, 
1916, hogs sold on the average for 
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Cut-Worms 


One of the tragedies of the month 
of May is the decapitation of millions 
of tender young corn plants by cut- 
worms. It is a sad sight to see a per- 
fect stand of corn cut in two by cut- 
worms. It is some satisfaction, when 
walking thru the field, to kick aside 
the dirt near one of the injured plants, 
uncover the dirty worm so contentedly 
curled there, and put it to death by a 
vigorous stamp of the foot. 

Did you ever examine cut-worms 
closely? There are said to be ten or 
twenty different sorts, all of which in- 
jure corn when planted on sod land. 
Some are brown, some are gray, some 
are green, some are spotted, and some 
are striped. All change into moths 
during the latter part of the summer. 
Some varieties cease their nefarious 
work late in May or early in June, and 
against such sorts the practical rem- 
edy is to plant corn late. But there 
are other sorts which work well into 
June, or even into July, and that is 
the reason why late planting is not 
always a certain preventive of cut- 
worm damage. After the cut-worms 
become fully mature, in late May, June 
or early July, they rest for a time in 
the ground, and finally change into 
moths, which come out in the late 
summer and fall and hunt for grass 
land on which to lay their eggs. These 
eggs hatch into young cut-worms, that 
live on grass roots and grass leaves 
that fall, and will continue to live on 
grass roots and grass leaves the next 
spring and early summer, unless the 
sod is plowed up and put into corn, in 
which case they are driven to eat corn 
or starve. We never notice cut-worm 
damage in our pastures, because the 
stand of grass is so thick, but once the 
land is put into corn, damage becomes 
apparent. 

And to get the best of this pest? 
There is no easy and certain way. 
Plowing sod land early the preceding 
fall, combined with frequent disking 
the following spring, is a great help. 
But ordinarily the only practical thing 
is to plant, plant, and re-plant. The 





| average man believes that it is wise to 


OG PROFITS 


$9.56, and corn for 74 cents, or hogs 
sold for the value of 12.92 bushels of 
corn. Or hogs sold for 28 cents per 
cwt. above the ten-year average corn 
price. 

Profit Area H seems just to be start- 
ing. It may be a “false alarm,” like 
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delay planting until the last week in 
May or the first week in June. This is 
sufficient protection against some va- 
rieties of cut-worms, but against oth- 
ers it is not, and we are inclined to be- 
lieve that it is better to advise, as a 
general rule, one planting early in May. 
If this is severely damaged, make an- 
other planting between the rows of the 
first planting, the last week in May. 
Let the first planting stand, so far ag 
practical, until the middle of June. 
This first injured planting may serve 
as a bit for wire worms and other in- 
sects which would otherwise injure 
your second planting, from which you 
hope to secure a good stand. 

On small areas, it is octasionally 
practical to use a poisoned bran mash. 
Mix twenty-five pounds of bran, one- 
half pound of paris green, one quart 
of cheap molasses, and enough water 
to make a good mash. Spread this in 
the evening on newly plowed sod land, 
just about the time the young plants 
are expected to come up. 

Some think that constantly stirring 
the land during the latter part of May 
gets the best of cut-worms, the theory 
being that the cut-worms are exposed 
to the sun’s rays and thereby are 
killed. There may be something in 
this rather common belief. At any 
rate, cut-worm damage falls off rapidly 
after the first of June. 





Wheat Information Wanted 


In the central part of the corn belt, 
we had an unusual experience this past 
winter. A vast sheet of ice covered 
the ground from above central Iowa 
down into Missouri. It was not ordi- 
nary sleet. Over much of this terri- 
tory, it was strong ice; and on pas- 
tures which had been eaten down close, 
and on meadows and other ground that 
did not have much remaining in the 
way of grass and stubble, the ice lay 
very close to the ground. From our 
past experience, we naturally expected 
that a great deal of damage would be 
done both to meadows, pastures and 
winter wheat. 

It is important now that we get a 
reliable estimate of this damage. We 





need this information for guidance in 
the future. Therefore, we ask our 
readers to send us special reports on 
this subject as seon as they can. Are 
your meadows and pastures damaged? 
If so, how much? What was the con- 
dition of these meadows and pastures? 
Were they eaten down closely, or wag 
there considerable stubble and dead 
grass left? Do you notice any differ- 
ence in the amount of damage between 
those that were eaten down closely and 
those that were not? How about the 
winter wheat? What per cent, appar- 
ently, has been killed out? Was the 
wheat sown on corn ground or on 
plowed ground? We have noticed in 
the wheat fields around Des Moines, 
that those on corn stalk ground have 
apparently come thru without a great 
deal of damage, while those on plowed 
ground, which was worked down, ap- 
parently have been damaged very se- 
riously. Does this hold true generally? 

We trust our readers who are in the 
territory covered by the ice sheet will 
take time soon to send us the results 
of their observation in this matter. It 
is important that we gather up this in- 
formation and preserve it for future 
guidance. 





Rule for Figuring Horse 
Power of Autos 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI would like to know the rule for 
figuring the horse power of automo- 
biles by the bore and stroke of the 
cylinders.” 

A simple rule is to multiply the di- 
ameter of the cylinder in inches by 
itself; again multiply this product by 
the number of cylinders on the engine, 
and divide the answer by 2.5. This is 
a common rule for determining the 
class of license required, but it does 
not give the exact horse power. It is 
valuable only for comparison. 

The horse power of an automobile 
varies from day to day, and even from 
hour to hour, on account of the mean 
effective pressure during the cycle. 
There is no rule outside of a brake test 
that will give the exact horse power. 


AND LOSSES 


October of 1915, but it seems more 
probable that we have at last entered 
a profit period which should continue, 
if the future repeats the past, for 
eighteen months or so. Note the char- 
acteristics of Profit Areas B, D and F. 
Just what H will be like, no man 
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knows. It will be interesting to watch 
it develop. 

If corn is selling for 78 cents in 
April, hogs should be selling for 
$9.53. At this time, it looks as tho 
Profit Area H were going to develop 
very slowly. 
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U. s. ARMY AVIATION CORPS. Our aviation corps is with the army in Mexico which is seeking Villa and his raiders. The European war has fully demonstrated the scouting value of 


the aeroplane in modern warfare. By its use the entire plan of the attack has been changed. 


It is no longer possible to secretly concentrate large bodies of troops for a surprise. 


Our own army 


is very inadequately equipped with these warriors of the air, less than a dozen machines being available. 


IOWA GOOD ROADS TRAIN. A-special train in the interests of better roads has been 
traveling all over Towa for several weeks. The interest shown at most towns has been pro- 
nounced. A two-hour stop is the usual time for each town, except evening programs, which are 
longer and include several reels of moving pictures of road building, The traincarries a demon- 
stration car of good machinery and a lecture car with charts, stereopticon views, etc. Govern- 
ment road experts explain the various plansof roadimprovement, Proper grading and drainage 
of ordinary dirt roads is advocated for country roads, with gravel surface where the trafic jus- 
tifies it and hard surfaced roads near the big cities. Several lowa counties have already deter- 
mined to issue bonds and at once begin the construction of extensive systems of graveled roads. 
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FIGHTING THE CURCULIO. Perhaps the most destructive insect to stone fruits is the 
Plum curculio. It attacks not only plums, but all other stone fruits, and is also a serious enemy 
of apples and pears. Thecurculiois asmall snout beetle that lays its eggs in the young fruit 
early inthe spring. The eggs soon hatch and the grubs burrow into the young fruit. Infected 
fruit usually falls within two or three weeks. Modern methods of controlling are a systematic 
plan of spraying and clean cultural methods in the orchard. Southern peach growers annually 
suffer severe losses, and they supplement spraying by employing cheap labor tocatch the beetles 
in cloth covered frames as they are jarred out of the trees. The photo was taken in a Georgia 
peach orchard and shows the way of operating the “jarring” process. 
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Country hac unt ry is hot and semi-arid; water is scarce, and both men and horses often suffer f 
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AM ERICAN TROOPS IN MEXICO. It isnoskylark or pleasure jaunt for the soldiers who are trying to capture the Mexican bandit, Pancho Villa. 





Forced marches and long days are the 
rom thirst. All other supplies must be transported from the border to the forces in Mexico, as the 


S been stripped of all available food for either man or beast. This shows a cavalry troop stopping for water and a brief rest while on the march. 
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Corn Contest 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Tbe men of our farming association 
wish to conduct a corp growing con- 
test. A committee has been appointed 
to arrange for the conditions of the 
contest. It is new work for us, and 
we appeal to you for suggestions as to 


a working plan. What amount of 
ground would you suggest as being 
best? How would you plan on the 


judging?” 

Corn contests have been 
lar among the boys during the past 
five or ten years. Undoubtedly, they 
have aroused a great deal of interest, 
and in that way have done much good. 
‘The average corrr contest, however, has 
not been very successful in determin- 
ing the best corn grower, for the rea- 
son that awards of prizes are generally 
made on the basis of the largest yield 
from one acre. The winners have usu- 
ally been those who happened to have 
available a rich barn lot or piece of 
sod. There is lots of luck in the secur- 
fng of the largest possible yield of 
corn upon a single acre in any given 
year. The good corn grower is the 
man who can produce a large yield on 
a@verage lamd year after year. Unfor- 
tunately, it is impossible to conduct a 
really fair corn contest. It is neces- 
sary that the plot be only an acre in 
size, in order that the weighing up 
may be done accurately, without the 
loss of too much time. 

The United States government, in 
its boys’ corn contests, allows 30 points 
for the greatest yield per acre, 30 
points for the greatest profit per acre, 
20 points for the best ten-ear sample 
of seed corn, and 20 points for the best 
written account of how the crop was 
secured. In weighing up the corn, the 
government provides that it shall be 
weighed in a dry condition, and that a 
jiundred representative pounds shall be 
weighed out separately and shelled. 
The shelled corn is weighed, and a 
sample of it is sent in a moisture-tight 
container to the Office of Grain Stan- 
dardization, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
a moisture test. When this test has 
been secured, it is possible to reduce 
the yield to a dry matter basis. It is 
absolutely necessary to do this in or- 
der to make a fair estimate of the yield 
—for the reason that some varieties of 
corn will shrink as much as 50 per cent 
on drying out, while in the same local- 
ity other varieties will shrink only 25 
per cent. The man who has the great- 
est apparent yield will oftentimes have 
produced less dry matter on his acre 
than the mar who has a yield of ten 
bushels per acre less. 

It takes work to run a perfectly fair 
corn contest. If profits are to be de- 
termined, it is necessary that a fair 
rental be charged. Those who select 
special pieces of land, like an old 
barnyard or very rich piece of sod, 
should be charged several dollars per 
acre extra rent. To determine the 
rent which should be charged for the 
different pieces of land, it will be nec- 
essary to appoint .a special commit- 
tee. It would be well to have this 
committee decide the method of weigh- 
ing and to serve as a court of appeal 
in case of dispute. 

An interesting form of contest that 
has been taking place every year for 
a number of years past, on many of the 
lowa county poor farms, is the gather- 
ing in of seed corn from representative 
farmers of the county, and the planting 
of this seed corn under the same con- 
ditions on the county farm. The seed 
of some farmers will often yield as 
much as thirty bushels more per acre 
than the seed of other farmers under 
exactly the same soil and moisture 
conditions. This makes a fair contest 
and a very fair and interesting one. 





Sudan Grass as a Catch Crop 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is it all right to sow Sudan grass 
after some early crop, that would be 
harvested the latter part of July? How 
many pounds of Sudan grass seed 
would you sow to the acre?” 

It takes about eighty days from time 
of seeding for Sudan grass to bloom 
and be in condition to cut for a good 
crop of hay. We would not, therefore, 
ordinarily care to seed Sudan grass 
much after the first of July. Common 
millet is a little earlier than Sudan 
grass, and for seeding after the first 
of July, it should be superior. When 


Sudan grass is grown for hay, it is 





very popu- | 


| sweet clover, 





generally broadcasted at the rate of 
twenty to thirty pounds of seed per 
acre. 





Clover for Green Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of sowing a mix- 
ture of sweet clover, red clover and al- 
falfa in oats for fall pasture and fer- 
tilizer? How is the yellow annual 
sweet clover as compared with the 
white sweet clover as fertilizer?” 

On many soils of the corn belt, 
red clover and alfalfa 
make a very disappointing growth the 
first year when seeded with oats. How- 
‘ever, when the soil is well inoculated, 
and there is an abundance of lime 
present, sweet clover will often make 
a splendid growth the first season. We 
have reports of it growing waist and 
even shoulder-high the first season on 
rich limestone soil. But on poor soils, 
where sweet clover is to be grown as 
green manure or fertilizer, we greatly 
fear that the growth the first year will 
be disappointing. In fact, on typical 
corn belt soil, it has now become more 
or less of a gamble to grow sweet 
clover, red clover or alfalfa, to be 
turned under as green manure after 
only one year of growth. There is not 
a great deal of difference in value be- 
tween these plants, but we are inclined 
to give sweet clover first place, red 
clover second, and alfalfa third, as a 
green manure to be turned under after 
one season’s growth. 

The white biennial variety of sweet 
clover is preferable both to the yellow 
biennial and the yellow annual. How- 
ever, the yellow annual, while not 
growing nearly so rank as the white 
biennial, can be seeded so cheaply that 
it may pay to use it as a substitute for 
the white biennial sort when the ob- 
ject is to plow under for green manure 
after only one year of growth. 





Growing Mangels or Turnips 
for Sheep 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What kind of root crops would be 
best for sheep? I have been planning 
to sow some turnips and also some 
mangel beets. How much seed to the 
acre would you sow? Would you advise 
me to sow a large acreage of mangels? 
They are not grown here to any ex- 
tent. I have some bottom land that is 
rich and fairly well drained, which I 
thought would do all right for beets.” 

Most men are not justified in grow- 
ing roots for sheep in the corn belt. 
Silage furnishes the same food value 
as roots, at from one-fourth to one- 
half the cost. But the man who has no 
silo may be justified in growing an 
acre or so each of mangels and turnips. 
Iowa experiments indicate that man- 
gels are superior to turnips both in 
point of yield and as a feed for sheep. 
The objection to mangels is that they 
tend to cause stones in the kidneys or 
bladder, which, in the case of male 
sheep, prove dangerous. Six months’ 
continuous feeding of mangels at the 
Iowa station produced the death of 
rams. Ewes were not affected. 

A good time to plant mangels is dur- 
ing the last half of April or the first 
half of May. The ground should be 
worked into garden condition. Sow ten 
to twelve pounds of seed per acre, in 
rows two and a half to three feet apart. 
This is thick seeding, and if the seed 
is first-class, it may be possible to get 
a good stand with only half this quan- 
tity. However, to be on the safe side, 
we advise ten to twelve pounds per 
acre. 

When the young mangels have three 
to five leaves each, go thru the field 
with a hoe, and block out the rows, so 
that there are bunches of plants every 
ten or twelve inches. Then go thru 
on your hands and knees, and pull out 
all but one plant in each bunch. This 
is a tiresome job, but it is important 
that it be done thoroly. It may be nec- 
essary to give several hand hoeings 
later, but the main part of the work is 
clean cultivation, just as with corn or 
potatoes. In the east, they plant the 
rows only a foot and a half or two feet 
apart, and give the cultivation by hand 
—but under western conditions it is 
much more economical to put the rows 
two and a half or three feet apart and 
cultivate with a horse. The crop is 
ready to harvest and store in late Octo- 
ber or early November. 

In a general way, the cultivation of 
turnips is about the same as for man- 
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An Unusual Harvester 


T’S unusual for several reasons; any one of them 
is a good reason why you should buy it instead 


Very light draft; simple in operation; materials as light as service- 
able strength will permit; levers placed where you can use them 
easily; oil cups where you can get at them with least trouble; a 
strong rigid frame of high carbon steel—keeps your shaft bearings 
aligned. Three widths of cut—6, 7, 8 feet. 


These are some of the reasons; the chief one is, this harvester is 
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Ask your dealer about it; if you don’t find one who sells these 
goods send us word. Let us have your address for the new catalogue. 


INDEPENDENT HARVESTER COMPANY 


“The Farmers’ Co ,”? Willliam Deering Steward, President 
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gels, but it takes only two pounds of 
seed per acre, and the crop may be 
seeded as late as July. The yield of 
turnips on the average is only about 
half as much as of mangels. 

It takes much more labor to produce 
an acre of roots than of silage, and for 
this reason, roots will never be popular 
in the corn belt. Good bulletins on 
roots are Circular of Mformation No. 
16, of the University of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, and Bulletin No. 317, of the 
New York Cornell experiment station, 
at Ithaca. 


Iowa and the World Corn 
Crop 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What percentage of the world’s out- 
put of corn does lowa raise?” 

During the past ten years, Iowa has 
raised on the average about 340,000,000 
bushels of corn. During that same pe- 
riod of time, the entire world has pro- 
duced on the average about 3,700,000,- 
000 bushels of corn. In other words, 
almost but not quite 10 per cent of the 
corn of the world is raised in Iowa. 
Argentina, the largest exporter of 
corn in the world, generally raises al- 
most, but not quite so much as lowa. 
Iowa, Illinois, and Argentina together 
raise about one-third of the corn in 
the world. These three are of about 
equal importance, altho Iowa and IIli- 
nois each have a slight lead on Ar- 
gentina. 
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Strawberries That Work All 
Summer 


From a plot of ground fifty feet long 
and half as wide, Mrs. P. W. Nelson, 
of Iowa, estimates she and her daugh- 
ters picked at least 300 quarts of 
strawberries last summer, which was 
especially favorable for the ever-bear- 
jng variety. The family had straw- 


perries fom June to October, from two 
to four quarts a day, and when calcu- 
Jated to an acre basis, the proceeds 
would amount to more than $1,500 per 
acre. Berries from the little patch 
were valued at only 15 cents a quart, 
altho during most of the season they 
could have been sold for 20 or 25 cents 
a quart. 

Most persons who plant the ever- 
pearing strawberries, like to set out 
the plants in the early spring, so as to 
get fruit the first season, but Mrs. 
Nelson became enthusiastic about this 
kind during the summer of 1913, and 
she planted them late in September of 
the same year, setting the plants fif- 
teen inches apart in the row, and spac- 
ing the rows three feet paart. It took 
about 300 plants to set out the field, 
but it was late in the season, and she 
pought the plants from a field that had 
borne well that summer, and they cost 
her about one-third what that number 
would have cost early in the spring. 

To do its best, the ever-bearing 
strawberry must have moisture, and 
there were no connections to a city 
water main on this farm, which, per- 
haps, is three miles from a city, in 
Franklin county. There was a large 
overhead water tank, for supplying the 
stock, however, and the windmill kept 
this pretty well filled. The patch for 
the strawberries was selected as close 
to this as possible, and 100 feet of gar- 
den hose was sufficient to conduct wa- 
ter to the berry patch when’ needed. 
The plants were kept watered until 
they had a good start, in 1913, and they 
were watered the next season, but in 
1915 not a pound of water was applied 
from the artificial source. 

The patch was enriched by two loads 
of manure before it was set out. The 
seed bed was worked up into garden 
condition, and as each plant was wa- 
tered and kept sprinkled for some 
time, very few died during the winter. 
A straw mulch was forked over the 
patch for protection, and nearly every 
plant started a vigorous growth the 
“ollowing spring. 

The plants began to bloom in May, 
and ripe berries were picked in June. 
Had they been planted that spring, it 
would have been unwise to have al- 
fowed them to blossom. in May. The 
blossoming’ process seems to take a 
lot of strength which should go into 
root growth, and seedsmen who sell 
the ever-bearers always urge custom- 
ers to pick the first blossoms until 
about July. These fall planted vines, 
however, already had a good root sys- 
tem established, and the early blos- 
soming did not injure them. Birds 
harvested some of the fine red berries 
in June, as the vines had not covered 
the ground. The patch yielded fairly 
well in July, August and September, 
and two quarts were picked before a 
late frost in Octoben 

The vines did not begin to runner 
much until July ot 1914. These were 
trained to each row, and at the end of 
the season, the ground was pretty well 
covered with new young plants. Last 
year they were thinned somewhat, and 
the surplus plants given to neighbors, 
who got interested in the ever-bearers. 
Clean and thoro cultivation, together 
With irrigation water from the stock 
tank, resulted in a strong, vigorous 
patch for last year. 

From early June to October, the 
family had all the berries it could use, 
the yield, as stated previously, varying 
from two to four quarts daily. Mrs. 
Nelson preserved forty quarts, but still 
has many of them left after using 
them all winter. Some were given to 
Neighbors ,and a few were sold, altho 
the patch was not planted as a money- 
making proposition. Every member of 
the family had a keen appetite for 
Strawberries, and it was to meet this 
that so much attention was given to 
the strawberry bed. 

Mrs. Nelson says the berries, while 
Not overly large, have as fine a flavor 
48 any berries she ever tasted. There 
are a few large berries, but the most 
of them are medium in size. 

It seems especially important to se- 
posed a fertile soil for ever-bearing 

Wberries. A cow which is produc- 








ing lots of milk the year around, needs 
more and richer food than a cow which 
is not in milk, and a strawberry that 
is yielding fruit for four months in the 
year naturally needs more plant food 
than plants which bear for only a few 
weeks. A good dressing of well-rotted 
stable manure seems to be appreciated 
by the strawberry bed, and if strawy 
manure is used as a mulch in the fall, 
the field will be further fertilized. 

With the ever-bearing strawberry, 
one can plant in the spring and get 
some fruit the same year, altho, on 
account of the few runners, the yield 
will not be as much as would be ex- 
pected from an older bed. They may 
be set out as soon as the ground is 
thoroly warm, and, preferably, should 
have a good start before the hot, dry 
weather of July and August. If the 
blossoms are kept picked while the 
roots are getting a good start, one 
usually can get enough fruit the first 
year to pay for the plants and the use 
of the ground. The following year, 
and thereafter, especially if the plants 
can be watered artificially during the 
driest weather, the plot probably will 
be the most profitable for its size of 
any part of the farm. 





Bird Slaughter Costs a Billion 
a Year 


Destruction of birds, according to a 
recent statement by Colonel G. O. 
Shields, president of the League of 
American Sportsmen, costs the United 
States a billion dollars a year. ‘“Cot- 
ton growers,” he said, “lose $100,000,- 
000 a year by the boll weevil. Why? 
Because the quails, prairie chickens, 
meadow larks, and other birds, which 
were formerly there by millions, have 
been swept away by thoughtless men 
and boys.” 

The chinch bug costs wheat growers 
another $100,000,000, he said, and the 
Hessian fly $200,000,000. 

“It takes more than 24,004 chinch 
bugs to weigh an ounce, and nearly 
50,000 Hessian flies to weigh the 
same,” he continued. “A quail killed 
by an. expert’ in Ohio had in its crop 
1,200 chinch bugs; another killed in a 
Kansas wheat field had 2,000 Hessian 
flies.” 

Colonel Shields added that potato 
growers pay $17,000,000 a year for 
spraying poisons, and remarked that a 
quail slain in Pennsylvania had twenty- 
seven potato bugs in its crop. He said 
that Mrs. Margaret M. Nice, of the 
faculty of the Massachusetts State Uni- 
versity, after long study, estimated that 
a quail destroys 75,000 bugs and 6,000,- 
000 weed seeds annually. 





Stallion Question 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“T have a 1,775-pound stallion which 
will be three years old in June. To 
how many mares could I breed him 
this spring? What would be a good 
ration for him?” 

A well grown stallion of this age 
may be allowed about twenty mares 
during the season, providing he is 
properly fed. This means a service 
about every three days during the 
season. However, there is some dif- 
ference in individuals, and each stal- 
lion owner must depend largely on his 
own judgment. 

A good grain mixture, with a good 
quality of timothy or mixed hay, is 
five parts of corn, three parts of oats 
and two parts of bran. Feed enough 
of this mixture to keep the stallion in 
good flesh, but not fat. Do not feed 
more than one pound of hay for each 
100 pounds of live weight. 


Re-Seeding Alfalfa 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T have a twelve-acre field of al- 
falfa which is four years old, and 
which has done well every ye.r. I 
find, however, that about two-thirds of 
it is now winter-killed. Would I get 
good results if I should double disk 


the soil and drill in new seed? When | 


would be the proper time to do this?” 

If there is enough of a stand left 
to justify saving it, the plan suggested 
by our correspondent is the best one 
to follow. He should disk it just as 
soon as the ground is in good condi- 
tion to work, and sow fresh seed im- 
mediately. The amount to sow will 
depend on how much of a stand there 
is left. Probably twelve to fifteen 
pounds will be sufficient, 
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Why Goodyear Tires 
Cost Less in the End 


One reason for Goodyear leadership and for the growth of 


Goodyear sales is this: 


Buyers have found that the tire of lower price is not neces- 


sarily the tire of lowest cost: 


Price is what you pay for the tire when new. Cost includes 
the price, plus the mileage you do not get—and in addition 


all you have to spend to keep the tire in service. 


Service and mileage, with the least trouble and expense, are 


the things that all men seek in tires. 
Let us see, now, what Goodyear gives. 


You get, to begin with, Goodyear quality —the highest that 


is put into tires today. 


The toughest, longest-wearing, springiest rubber our scientists 


can compound. 


The strongest, most resilient fabric we can weave in our own 
mills, ‘and buy, on our own specifications, from the best 


outside mills. 


In addition, we fortify you against five main causes of tire 


trouble and premature tire destruction. 


Goodyear No-Hook Tires protect you against rim-cutting. 


The risk of blow-outs is lessened by our On-Air cure, which 
keeps the fabric from wrinkling or buckling in the final 


vulcanizing process. 


The multiple braided piano wires in the tire base guard 
against insecurity and tube pinching, holding the tire flat 


and firm on the rim at all times. 


Our rubber rivets literally weld tread to carcass and form 


effective protection against loose treads. 


Being double thick, the All-Weather tread reduces the liabil- 


ity of puncture. 


The sharp, square-edged blocks tend to 
prevent skidding and give traction on a slippery road. 


The tire buyers on America’s farms have learned that true 
economy in tires, as in everything else, is a matter of 
service, not price; and that Goodyear Tires do give better 


service and do cost less in the end. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Accessories are easy to get 
from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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Exit Foot and Mouth Disease 


On March 3lst, Secretary Houston 
issued an order which removes all 
foot and mouth disease quarantines 
and restraints against the shipment 
and movement of live stock. This 
means that the disease has been 
stamped out for the present; and a 


very good riddance it is. The thing 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
the various state veterinary officers to 
do now, is to perfect their plans of 
campaign against-another invasion of 
this The experience of the 
past two years has been very costly. 
We should never again have to go thru 
It is reasonable 
this 
is also rea- 


disease. 


a similar experience. 
to expect outbreaks of disease 
from time to time; but it 
sonable to expect that they do not get 


out of the county in which they ap- 


pear. 

In our issue of March 10th, under 
the heading, “The Department and 
Foot and Mouth Disease,” we referred 
to the report of Secretary Houston, of 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
suggested that it left the impression 
that the responsibility for the spread 
of the disease rested with the state 
veterinary authorities of Michigan. We 
referred to the statement which had 
been made by Doctor Dunphy, of Mich- 
igan, and we suggested that, while the 
stockmen could forgive mistakes on 
the part of the veterinarians, they 
would not look with patience upon any 
effort of the Department officials to 
protect men who were incompetent. 
This has brought us a letter from Hon. 
Car! Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, which we quote in full as 
follows: 

“It is true, as claimed in this ar- 
ticle, that Doctor Dunphy reported the 
disease early in September; that a 
representative of the Department of 
Agriculture went to Niles, Michigan; 
that this representative had had some 
experience with the disease during the 
previous outbreak of 1908-1909, and 
that this representative pronounced 
the disease not foot and mouth dis- 
ease, but necrotic stomatitis, 2 disease 
which produces symptoms somewhat 
similar to those of foot and mouth dis- 
ease. In this connection, it should be 
stated, however, that Doctor Dunphy 
reported the disease to the acting in- 
spector in charge at Detroit, Michigan, 
and not to any official at Washington, 
D. C., and that the representative of 
the Department who went to Niles, 
Michigan, was this inspector, and not 
an expert from Washington. In the 
letter from the acting inspector in 
charge at Detroit, dated September 4, 
1914, after reciting that Doctor Dunphy 
had requested his assistance, the in- 
spector reported that he went to Niles 
the same night he received the tele- 
phone message, examined the cattle 
the next day, September 3d, and found 
no symptoms peculiar to foot and mouth 
disease, but that he did find character- 
istic lesions of necrotic stomatitis. This 


same letter conveyed the impression 
that the conclusion of this inspector 
was concurred in by the state veter- 
inarian himself. In view of the fact 
that this latter disease at the time 
was very prevalent in some sections 
of the United States, including Michi- 


gan, and as both Doctor Dunphy and 
this inspector had had previous expe- 
rience with foot and mouth 
during the 1908-1909 outbreak, the re- 
ceipt of the report of the inspector 
gave the Department not the least 
ground for suspecting the presence of 
foot and mouth disease, and no more 
than many other reports regarding the 


disease 


Same disease, namely, necrotic stoma- 
titis. If Doctor Dunphy took issue with 
the findings of the inspector, it was 


his duty, knowing, as every veterina- 
rian does, how contagious and danger- 
ous the disease is, to have reported his 
own findings and the symptoms as 
found by him, direct to headquarters 
of the Department at Washington, and 
to have requested that an expert on 
foot and mouth disease be sent at once 
to Michigan. 
“Doctor Dunphy certainly could not 
ave been very positive that the in- 
spector was wrong, and that the trou- 
ble was really foot and mouth disease, 
or he would have taken prompt action 
prevent the spread of the infection. 
“In this connection, it is worthy of 
note that two witnesses before Senator 
Gore’s committee stated that Doctor 


| Same as that in 
| never been satisfied that that was foot 


| The 
time is shown by the fact that altho 








Dunphy said that this disease was the 
1908, but that he had 


and mouth disease. But because the 
outbreak of the disease in Michigan 
was so typical and so different from 
its usual occurrence, it is not to be 
wondered at that neither Doctor Dun- 
phy nor the inspector recognized it. 
mildness of the disease at that 


three calves at the government exper- 
iment station at Bethesda, Maryland, 
were inoculated with specimens of the 
lesions received on October 10, 1914, 
from the infected animals, injected di- 
rectly into the jugular vein, the first 
symptoms of the disease did not show 
on any of these calves until seven days 
later. The second calf to show symp- 
toms developed the disease in nine 
days, and the third calf never showed 
any results from this inoculation. The 
ordinary period of incubation, when 
injected into the jugular vein, is from 
six hours to four or five days. 

“The article states that even after 
the disease had been pronounced not 
foot and mouth disease by the federal 
inspector, Doctor Dunphy was _ suspi- 
cious, and he inoculated a calf with 
material from the diseased animals, 
and produced foot and mouth disease 
in the calf. The first examination by 
Doctor Dunphy and the inspector was 
made on September 3, 1914, while the 
inoculation of the calf by Doctor Dun- 


| phy was not made until September 28, 


1914. If Doctor Dunphy was suspicious 
that the disease was foot and mouth 
disease, after the diagnosis by the in- 
spector, as claimed, it would seem that 
the importance of settling positively 
just what the disease actually was, de- 
manded that inoculation tests should 
have been made by the state officials 
at once, and that more than three 
weeks should not have elapsed before 
such tests were actually put into oper- 
ation. Even at that late date, it ap- 
pears that the state pathologist ex- 
pressed the belief that the malady was 
foot and mouth disease, and suggested 
to Doctor Dunphy that he telegraph 
this information to Washington, and 
report that, while awaiting the results 
of a laboratory examination, an inves- 
tigation by an expert be made. Had 
this advice been followed, the Depart- 
ment undoubtedly would have been 
able to determine the true nature of 
the disease much earlier, and would 
willingly have done just what it did 
when it received, on October 10th, for 
the first time, information indicating, 
by a full description of the symptoms, 
the presence of foot and mouth disease 
—namely, despatched to the scene one 
of its most capable experts, who had 
had experience with this disease both 
in Europe and America, and who was 
qualified to make a reliable diagnosis 
based upon inoculation tests, as well 
as physical examinations. 

“Doctor Dunphy, however, chose the 
course of again taking the matter up 
direct with the local office of the De- 
partment at Detroit. This time the 
inspector in charge, Doctor Schaffter, 
made the investigation and sent a full 
report of conditions and a statement 
of the results thus far obtained by Doc- 
tor Dunphy in his inoculation of the 
calf. This report was received in 
Washington on Saturday afternoon, 
October 10th, and the expert from this 
office left immediately for Michigan, 
and positively diagnosed the malady as 
foot and mouth disease. 

“The article further intimates that 
the Department is attempting to pro- 
tect incompetent officials and to shift 
the blame for the spread of the dis- 
ease upon the veterinarians of Mich- 
igan. In reply to this, it should be 
stated that while there was fault upon 
the part of the first inspector in not 
being able to recognize the disease as 
foot and mouth disease, the same may 
be stated to be equally true of the 
Michigan veterinarians who likewise 
failed to positively diagnose the trou- 
ble as foot and mouth disease. It may 
be added that many out of the 1,260 
veterinarians employed by the Depart- 
ment are not expert in the diagnosis 
of a disease not indigenous to Amer- 
ica, such as foot and mouth disease, 
rinderpest, contagious pleuro-pneumo- 
nia, ete. These veterinarians, however, 
are very expert in the work for which 
the Department intends them, namely, 
meat inspection, tick eradication, sheep 
scab, cattle mange, and dourine control 
work, maintenance of quarantines, ete. 
The Department has officials in Wash- 
ington who would easily recognize 
these exotic diseases, including foot 
and mouth disease, but the assistance 


| arising 


of such officials was not requested by 
the state authorities, altho in the 1902 
outbreak the state veterinarian of Mas- 
sachusetts wired immediately to Wash- 
ington for an expert, while in the 1908 
outbreak, the state veterinarian of 
Pennsylvania telephoned at once to 
Washington for similar assistance. 

‘To summarize briefly, it was very 
unfortunate that the disease was not 
correctly diagnosed by the subordinate 
inspector of the Department at Detroit; 
that the state veterinarian did not re- 
quest further assistance of experts 
from the headquarters of the Depart- 
ment in Washington, and that Mmocula- 
tion tests were not conducted by the 
state authorities many weeks sooner 
than they were. It was not intended 
to give the impression that the re- 
sponsibility for the spread of the dis- 
ease rested entirely with the state 
authorities. Both the state and federal 
authorities erred somewhat; fhe main 
difference is that the employe of the 
government who was first requested to 
assist in diagnosing the disease was a 
subordinate official who acted on his 
own responsibility, while the employe 
of the state was the state veterinarian, 
and the highest official who could be 
called upon. 

“From the foregoing, I think you will 
agree that the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try as a whole acted promptly thruout 
the foot and mouth outbreak, and did 
the very best it could under all the 
circumstances.” 

We do not wish to seem unduly crit- 
ical of the Department officials, nor 
do we wish to prolong any controversy 
out of this matter. At the 
same time it seems only just to Doctor 
Dunphy, and very necessary if we are 
to have efficiency in handling future 
outbreaks, to keep the record in this 
matter clear. 

Secretary Vrooman says that Doctor 
Dunphy reported the disease to the 
acting inspector in charge at Detroit, 
Michigan, and not to any official at 
Washington, D. C. This is true; but 
this official was a representative of 
the Department, and consequently the 
report was made to the Department. 

This acting inspector reported that 
he found no symptoms peculiar to foot 
and mouth disease. Secretary Vroo- 
man fails to state that this official 
took specimens of diseased tissue from 





the suspected animals and sent these 
specimens to Washington on Septem- 
ber 3d. On September 18th, a letter 
dated September 12th was received 
from this inspector, which read as fol- 
lows: 

“Referring to the specimens from 
cattle at Niles, Michigan, which were 
forwarded to the pathological division, 
United States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, Washington, D. C., for examina- 
tion, you are respectfully advised that 
the report of the chief of the patho- 
logical division has been received at 
this office, which states that the ex- 
amination of the samples and the de- 
scription of the lesions presented by 
the affected animals, indicate very 
clearly that the condition is mycotie 
stomatitis, the symptoms of which, 
both upon the lips and extremities, 
bear considerable resemblance to those 
of foot and mouth disease.” 

It appears, therefore, that as early 
as the first week in September, the 
Department at Washington had notice 
of the suspicious character of the dis- 
ease, had samples of diseased tissue, 
and, after examining them, pronounced 
the malady not foot and mouth disease. 

Secretary Vrooman asks why, if 
Doctor Dunphy was still suspicious, he 
did not inoculate the calf until Sep- 
tember 28th. The answer to this is 
that Doctor Dunphy was struck by an 
automobile and injured just after his 
first inspection of this herd, in com- 
pany with the Department official, and 
was confined to his bed in the hospital 
for nearly four weeks. He was on 
crutches at the time he inoculated this 
calf, September 28th. In view of all 
the facts, we do not think it is fair to 
Doctor Dunphy that the Department, 
even by inference, should undertake to 
throw the blame on him for lack of 
prompt recognition of the disease. 

The important thing now is to per- 
fect plans for handling any suspicious 
cases in the future. We must take no 
chances. Our veterinary authorities, 
both state and national, should know 
exactly what they are going to do in 
case of future attack. There must be 
absolute harmony and codperation be- 
tween them and between farmers and 
stockmen. All have made mistakes in 
the past. We can afford to forget 
these now, but we can not afford toe 
have them repeated. 









ERE’S a work shoe that 

gives lasting wear under 
the severest conditions. Up- 
pers are of Resisto Veal, the 
special leather that resists 
the alkali of the soil and 
ammonia of the barn yard. 


DOUBLE STITCHED 
heavy oak tanned soles—solid 


supply you, write to us. 





Shoes, Martha Washington 
Comfort Shoes. 


F. Mayer Boot & 
Shoe Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


GONORBILT 
WORK SHOE 


counters—double leather toes. Always com- 
fortable, always easy on the feet. 
your next shoes are Mayer Honorbilt Shoes. 


WARNING—Always look for the 
Mayer name and trade mark on 
the sole. If your dealer cannot 


We make Mayer Honorbilt Shoes in all styles 
for men, women, children; Dry-Sox wet 
weather shoes; Honorbilt Cushion 
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Something Every Hog Raiser Should Have 
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Our New and Latest Improved Self-Feeder 





























Patented March 14, 1916. a 
An all-steel feeder, containing four =~ = 
bins and constructed on sanitary J 14 ‘ 
principles. Capacity 25 bushels of Zi 4 
grain, 75 head of hogs; 8 feet in - = = 





— length, weight 360 Ibs. A machine ; ——— 
sa that will last years and give 365 a = = 
days of satisfaction each year. — 
_Hauip your yards and buildings with our SANITARY SQUARE DEAL TROUGHS AND 
FEEDERS and protect your herds against foot and mouth disease and cholera. All wooden 
troughs and feeders are unsanitary. Ours are not, as they are quickly and easily cleaned. 
Write today for circular giving full particulars. 


W. A. McCOLLOUGH & SONS, Mfrs., WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 


Specialists in Sanitary Troughs and Self-Feeders 
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Columbias Put GOintoEngines 
Marine, auto and stationary 

engines run ‘‘smooth as siJk’’ when, 
hooked to Columbia Batteries. 
Lanterns blaze, be'ls clang, blasts 
roar—with COLUMBIAS. | Made 
better each year for 27 years! Sold 
everywhere! 

NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Convenient Fabnestock spring-clip binding posts, 
no extra charge. 














Flour City 
Tractors 


THIS AD IS SMALL BUT IT COVERS 
A BIG PROPOSITION 


A complete line of Light 
and Heavy duty Tractors—a 
size suitable for any farm. 
The success and progress of 
the “FLOUR CITY” has_ been 
guided by the demand for 
Tractor efficiency. Our 1916 
Catalog gives details. Ask 
for it. 


KINNARD-HAINES CO. 
858 44thnAve. No. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





on the Lumber, 
Millwork, Hardware 

and Labor. All material 
cut-to-fit. Complete homes 
shipped anywhere, fast 
reight. Send stamps 

for big catalog ganq, 


ALADDIN 
Home Co. 














HORNBECK’S FIVE BIN 


Cafeteria Automatic Feeder 





Write for Before 
my free you 
book on buy or 
Self build 
Feeders one 


Saves feed, time and money Makes hog growing 
Drotitable. Keeps bogs tn the best of condition. So 
in price that it wil! quickly pay for ftseif. 

il commission to agents. 
Hornbeck, Dept 21, 


©. S@ FACTORY to RIDER 


Saves you big money. Buy directand save 
10 to 620 on a bicycle. 
RANGER BICYCLES in Matyles, colors 
b and sizes. Greatly improved, prices re 
M@ duced, Other reliable models, 811.95 up. 
i WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap 
proraland # days triui end riding test. 
Our big FREE catalog shows every- 
@ thing new in bicycles and sundries. A 
cyciopedia of information which every 
person should have. Write for it. 
TIRES, lamps, wheels, parts and sup 
plies at half usual prices. A few good second h 
icycles taken in trade 63 to 68 to clear. 
© not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
and libe writeand learn our wonderful new offers. iow prices 
ralterms. A ital brings everythin Write now, 


MEAD CYCLE do, DEPT. 1:17) CHICAGO 













Peoria, Ill. 















Steel Fence Posts 


Steel fence posts are being used ex- 
clusively to replace wood posts on the 
farm of Charles Marks, of Hardin 
county, Iowa. The first fence that he 
put in, several years ago, was so satis- 
factory that he has kept on buying the 
steel posts until now he has several 
hundred in use. The first fence, near 
his house, apparently is as firm and 
solid as it ever was. 

Mr. Marks has several reasons for 
preferring the steel posts to wood. The 
first cost for the posts he uses is about 
28 cents, as compared with 24 cents 
for the wood posts he formerly bought. 
While he does not know how many 
years they will last, he believes they 
will still be good by the time the wood 
posts have rotted, and that their years 
of service will make them consider- 
ably cheaper than wood. 

Last year he moved a fence which 
had been in the ground about three 
years, and the posts were as sound as 
when first set. The condition of the 
posts, however, did not appeal to him 
so much as the ease with which the 
fence was moved. He and his hired 
man moved eighty rods of fence in less 
than half an hour. In removing the 
steel posts, all that was necessary was 
to give each a few taps, pull it out 
by hand and go on to the next. With 
the steel posts, the moving of a fence 
from one part of the farm to another 
is a small matter. Having a stock 
farm, Mr. Marks has occasion to build 
many temporary fences. The steel 
posts make this very easy. 

The steel posts are put in about a 
rod apart, and they can be driven in 
very rapidly. Each post has holes 
about two inches apart, for attaching 
the wire. Special staples hold the 
wire in place. For corner posts, Mr. 
Marks uses boiler tubing. A hole two 
or three feet deep is dug, the post 
placed in position, and the hole poured 
full of concrete. As soon as the con- 
crete hardens sufficiently, the fence 
may be built. The arrangement makes 
a neat, strong, durable post, which will 
stand much strain. 

With wood posts and wire fencing, 
one should have a ground wire every 
fifteen or twenty rods. Hundreds of 
cattle have been killed by lightning be- 
cause the fence wires were not ground- 
ed. Ground wires with steel posts are 
not necessary, because each post 
serves for this purpose. The proper 
grounding of fence wires often is put 
off or forgotten until it is too late, 
but with these steel posts there is no 
risk. 

Altho the steel posts seem to be 
light, it is claimed that they are strong- 
er than the heavier wood posts. Heav- 
ing of the ground does not affect them 
nor loosen them as it does wood posts, 
yet they are easy to pull when one 
wants to move the fence. 

Several of Mr. Marks’ neighbors, af- 
ter seeing the posts, have followed his 
example, and are using the steel posts, 
especially in temporary fences. Then, 
again, they are being used to replace 
rotted-off posts in old fences. A fruit 
grower is using them successfully in 
his vineyard, where they seem to be 
as serviceable as in the fences. 


Native Red Cedar Seedlings 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am sending you a small tree that 
I found in our wood lot. There are 
many of them, and I would like to 
know the name and whether you 
would advise moving these little trees 
and caring for them. Are they valu- 
able for wood?” 

The small tree enclosed proves to be 
a red cedar. This is the commonest 
of the native Iowa evergreens. During 
recent years it has been spread con- 
siderably by the birds, which are very 
fond of the cedar berries, and carry 
the seed from one wood lot to another. 
In some ways, the red cedar is one of 
our most valuable evergreens. It is 
hardy, especially on upland soil, and 
the wood makes very durable fence 
posts. It makes a good windbreak. 
The objections are its rather slow 
growth, and the fact that it is often 
infested with the cedar apple fungus, 
which makes it a very undesirable tree 
to grow in the neighborhood of apple 
orchards. If it were not for these two 
disadvantages, the red cedar would un- 
doubtedly be one of our most popular 
evergreens, 
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7 Passenger—40 H. P. 





No Valve Grinding 


ili} $1450 


Comes Complete 





























“A Royal Car for His Majesty the American Farmer” 


“You won’t be willing to “trade 








in” your Moline- Knight 


66 40” 





Improves with age 





When you have your Moline- 
Knight “40” properly broken in— 
when you know it like you know 
your own barn in the dark—you 
won't want to trade it in at the 
end of the season—and for two 
reasons — you have become so 
attached to it and also because of 
the extra expense of trading in. 


You understand that under the 
Knight principle of construction, 
the large, quick openings of the 
intake and exhaust, with positive 
operation, makes a combination 
not possible with the poppet 
valve. This big advantage makes 
the Moline-Knight Sleeve-Valve 
motor the most powerful, the 
quietest running and the one 
motor which develops more 
power each day as it runs, instead 
of decreasing power as is char- 
acteristic of the poppet valve 
type of motor. 











You don’t buy a plow or wagon 
with the expectation of trading it 
in at the end of one or two 
seasons, so why an automobile? 
Why not buy a car in the first 
place that you will not be com- 
pelled to trade in. 


Write for our new catalog 





Our new catalog illustrates,describes and 
tells you all about the Moline-Knight 
“40” Seven Passenger Touring Car 
It will save you expense for gasoline, 
oil and tires, because it weighs less 
than 3000 pounds fully equipped. It 
has 40 H. P. guaranteed, comfortable up- 
holstering which makes riding easy over 
country roads, elastic special springs 
which prevent jolting in crossing rail- 
road tracks at full speed, eye-appealing 
body lines, sells for $1450 and worth 
more in comparison, All Moline-Knight 
cars are sold under a guaranty. 


Write quick for catalog — investigate 
before you buy. 


Moline Automobile Co. 
East Moline, Ill. 


402 7th Street 
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Moline-Knight “40” 
7-passenger, $1450 
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OME men, when buy- 

ing an automobile, ask 
if it has a particular make 
of axle ora certain known 
superior steel. The same 
kind of a buyer asks his 
painter to use Dutch Boy 
White Lead for painting 
his house. Don’t be satis- 
fied to ask simply, “Are 
you using good paint?” 
Be specific. 

Let us send you 
Paint Tips H5 
which tells why Dutch 
Boy White Lead makes 

the paint. 
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Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Cincinnati Cleveland 
Chicago SanFrancisco St. Louis 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 
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Self-Loading Stone Boat 


The photo shows a stone boat that 
will save many hard lifts where there | 


are big stones to be moved. The boat 
is so built that it practically loads it- 
self. Two broad, strong, hardwood 
planks are used for the bottom. At 
the lower end they are connected by 
a hinged joint so they will open like 
a pair of shears. The top ends are 





Canadian Countryman.) 


Photo courtesy 


connected by a draw chain as shown 
in the picture. The inner edges of the 
two planks should be slightly beveled. 
With such a stone boat, the loading 
of big stones is a simple matter. One 
plank is placed on each side of the 
stone to be moved, the dirt around the 
rock having been loosened. Then when 
the draft is applied to the chain in 
front, the two planks will close to- 
gether under the stone. When the 
team starts, a very little assistance 
will cause the boat to practically load 
itself, and it is much easier than load- 
ing stone even on a low plank boat. 





Killing Hedge 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To your Missouri correspondent who 
know get 
eliminate 


wants to how to rid of a 


large hedge and 
danger of sprouting, I wish to advise 
as follows: Commence now, and cut 
the hedge off close to the ground. Put 
posts and wood to one side; stake the 
brush down securely on the row of 
stumps, so that the wind will not blow 
it away. Early in August or the last 
of July, some day when the wind is in 
line with the hedge row, set fire to it, 
and at your convenience afterwards, 
secure the services of an expert with 
dynamite, and have him lift out these 
stumps. The force and heat of the 
dynamite will kill the hedge roots and 
all other vegetation, whether annual 
or perennial, that grows near the hedge 
row. You can blast stone, split logs, 
or break up ice drifts successfully with 
dynamite. 


row, any 


R. E. GRINSTEAD. 
Nebraska. 





Important Points in Treating 
Potatoes for Scab 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The two important chemicals used 
in treating potatoes for scab are cor- 
rosive sublimate and formaldehyde. 
The latter is the most widely used, on 
account of its being more convenient 
and less dangerous to handle. Formal- 
dehyde also exists under the name of 
a patented product called formalin, 
which is not any more efficient, the 
essential difference being that it costs 
about four times as much. 

A grower recently reported to the 
writer that he treated his potatoes iast 
year for scab, and the formaldehyde 
did the business all right; the only 
trouble was that it killed the potatoes 
also, as not a one of them came up. 
Careful inquiry developed the fact that 
this was due to two important mis- 
takes on his part. The potatoes had 
been cut before treating, which is not 
desirable The chemical penetrates 
the flesh very much deeper after the 
pieces are cut, and the treatment 


should be given before the seed is cut ' 
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Touring 





Up to the present time 
we have made no raise 
in prices, and the op- 
portunity is still yours 
to secure a Velie car 
at a low price. 


Our line is complete. 


Car, 
with sedan top, $1240; 
Roadster, $1045. Wire 
wheels on any model 


S70 extra, 


$1065; 


Judge economy. 
gallon from Velie owners. 





the commonplace. 





Write for catalog. 


*1065 


Make Your Own Comparisons 


UDGE. the Velie values in comparison with any 
other light six af any price. 

of quality and workmanship. 
You can easily 
This is the real proof. 
Distinctive design and finish ci the car itself elevates it above 
Here Velie quality and long years of manu- 
facturing experience are apparent even to the passer-by. 
See the car and judge for yourself. 





This is the Velie test 


st the records of miles per 


Velie Motor Vehicle Co. 
104 Velie Place, Moline, Ill. 











for planting. The skin serves as an 
armor, and there is very little pene- 
tration where the whole tubers are 
treated. 

The other mistake was in leaving 
the seed in the solution over night. 
The regular time is two hours. In 
combating fungus disease, it is always 
a difficult problem to get the solution 
strong enough, and the treatment given 
for a sufficient period to kill the fun- 
gus on the one hand, and not injure 
the plant itself on the other hand. The 
line between these two factors is a 
close one, and in this particular case 
has been carefully worked out. Where 
the time of treatment is extended be- 
yond the two hours, it is apt to be at 
the injury of the plant. 


In this connection, it is advisable to 
spread the tubers as soon as they are 
treated, so as to let them dry out. The 
formaldehyde quickly evaporates if it 
is given a chance. However, where 
the potatoes are treated in a sack, if 
the sacks are piled in together after 
being taken out of the solution, it has 
a tendency to prolong the treatment 
several hours. 


The standard formula is one pint of 
the formaldehyde to thirty gallons of 
water. Some growers assume that if 
a pint is good, a quart would be better. 
The fellow who does this should clear- 
ly understand that he is experimenting 
—and most experiments are negative 
in their results, otherwise the road to 
learning would be a short-cut propo- 
sition. 

Another very important point, and 
one that is ignored in the majority of 
cases, is concerning the temperature 
of the water. Heat accelerates chem- 
ical activity, and, conversely, chemical 
action is retardéd as the temperature 
is lowered. In other words, to raise 
the temperature of the solution a few 
degrees is equivalent to using a 


| stronger solution at a lower tempera- 
} ture. 


In the case of formaldehyde, it be- 
comes inactive below 50 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and the active chemical prin- 
cipal separates out and condenses as 
crystals which are known as para for- 
maldehyde. In this form, the chemical 
is entirely inert, and it would be just 
as effective to use pure water. Atten- 
tion should be given to the tempera- 
ture of the solution, and in many in- 














stances the temperature is gradually 
lowered with each successive batch, 
as the potatoes brought from the cel- 
lar are cold. As the successive batch- 
es are being treated, the temperature 
should be watched, and it may be nec- 


essary to add a little more of the 
chemical and another bucket of hot 
water. A temperature of about 70 to 


75 degrees Fahrenheit is the most ef- 
ficient. If the temperature is about 80 
degrees, the chemical volatilizes quick- 
ly and loses in strength. 

I have also observed a number of 
instances where there was complaint, 
in which the last sack was left in the 
barrel and the solution drained off. In 
this case, while the solution was re- 
moved, much of the gas still remained, 
hence the treatment was really pro- 
longed much beyond the two-hour pe- 
riod. Formaldehyde is largely used as 
an embalming fluid, and preserves the 
tissue in perfect condition. This is 
just what happens in the potato from 
an over-treatment. The flesh remains 
perfectly sound and plump, and the 
eyes appear to be good, but the sprout 
remains “sleepy” and fails to germi- 
nate. I have often dug up such seed 
pieces in the fall that were perfectly 
sound and bright. 

It is well to get the seed treated be- 
fore the rush of spring work comes on, 
and there is no objection to its being 
done some weeks before planting. ‘If 
properly done, it does much towards 
insuring a crop of clean, scab-free 
tubers. 

A. T. ERWIN. 

Iowa Agricultural College. 





Mr. Sykes President 


At a special meeting of the directors 
of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Des Moines last week, the 
resignation of President S. M. Corrie was 
accepted, and Mr. A. Sykes, of Ida Grove, 
was elected president to fill the unexpired 
term. Mr. Corrie’s resignation was made 
necessary by the continued illness of Mrs. 
Corrie. It was accepted with very much 
regret. 

The directors feel that the association 
is fortunate in prevailing upon Mr. Sykes 
to take up the work once more. Mr. Sykes 
was president for eight years prior to Mr. 
Corrie’s term. He will, as soon as pos- 
sible, arrange his personal matters so that 
he may give the association the greatest 
possible amount of time. 





or kind or price until you 

first get Race low 1916 ince 

. and easy buying o ins, inclu erms. 

I build these Masterpiece engines in my 

great chain of factories and sell them direct 

‘7to farm and shop withonly one small profit 

( added to actual cost. My New 1916, 260 
Page Book illustrates and describes all si 

from 13-4 H. P. light work engines to 16 

H. P. moguls for biggest, toughest, heaviest jobs. All 

Galloway Masterpiece engines are Ia bore, long 

stroke, heavy weight and low speeded. “Built for life- 

ion. 


Get my 1916 price? Don't 
buy an engine of any make 


ding easy 


time service and satisfact 








Ground Limestone 


For Agricultural Purposes 
Write for price and FREE sample. 
DOLESE BRGS. COMPANY 


6S. La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois 
Plant Buffalo, lowa 


Glenn’s Great Book 


of Facts, Figures and Useful Information 
of all Kkinas. Entirely new and unique, nothing 
like it. A storehouse of useful knowledge, a valu- 
able keepsake. Price only 25 cents—worth ten times 
the price. Buy one and be convinced. Send only 
silver securely. 

CHAS. R. GLENN, 





Lamar, Mo. 





DEAS wanted—Manufacturers are writing for 

patents procured thru me. Three books with list 

of hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. I help 

you market your invention. Advice free. 
OWEN, 113 Owen Blidg., Washington, D. C. 





GABEL'S TWO-IN-ONE PIG FORCEP—20,000 SOLD 
oy on - 


— Is sold on 30 days trial. Agents Wanted. Price 
of our So E-Z $1, GABEL MFG. CO., HAWKEYE, 10W4A 
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‘THRESH FAST 








BUT THRESH CLEAN 
ALWAYS 


Warehouse and elevator dockage is heavy 
and reduces the profit that you anticipate 
when fast threshing is done by a sloppy 
machine. 


BEAT OUT THE GRAIN 


THROW OUT THE STRAW, CHAFF AND DIRT 


THE RED RIVER SPECIAL WAY 


The milling of this marvelous machine 
is as good as its separation of the grain. 
The crop comes clean and ready for 
market, because it is built to do thorough 
work and plenty of it with every part. 
The mill is no exception. 


ITS WORK COMES CLEAN 


There are plenty of big grain farmers who _ in- 
sist on having their threshing done by a Red 
River Special. Other machines have fooled 
them on net results. You had better send for 
a copy of the Home Edition of the Red River 
Special paper and find out what kind of ma- 
chine your own neighbors prefer before you buy 
a new threshing rig. The 
help you to make your choice, 
with the paper. 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 


(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
BUILDERS EXCLUSIVELY OF 


THRESHINGC MACHINERY 


Red River Special Threshers, Feeders, Wind Stackers 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines 


5) BATTLE CREEK, = MICHICAN 


Big Catalog may 
Have one sent 








| Guranteed for al! 


[Open circuit Work 


For Also for 
Gas Phones 
Engine Bells, 
and Hand 
Auto Lanterns, 
Ignition Etc, 










Red Seal Dry Batteries 
Guaranteed—Ask Your Dealer 
Complimentary to Users of Dry Batteries 


Give dealer’s name and we will send you free book 
—‘‘How to Run the Gas Engine — Simplified’? — 
used as text book by State Agricultural Col- 
leges and High Schools. Also catalog of 
Everything Electrical for Home and Farm. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
146 So. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
New York St. Louis San Francisco 

Factories: At Jersey City, N. J., and Ravenna, Ohio 


GOOD MEN 
WANTED 


* To learn the Auto business. 
Any capable, ambitious young man can 
make a successf or himself, and if you will 
only prepare yourself YOU WILL GET WORK, 
because POSITIONS ARE OPEN, WAITING for com- 
petent men to do Auto and Electric work. 

Learn a GOOD BUSINESS. Are you dissatisfied with 
your present work? Thousands of new men will go 
into the Auto and Electric Starter business within the 























coming year. YOU 
Amaricon CAN, T00. Do you 
The Auto business want to? 
Offers opportuni - You learn here by 
ties and promo- practical work in 
tion to high pay. ourlarge shops, We 
Cotlege furnish TOOLS, 


$900 to $3000 Per Year,.522%" nts 


Big Electric Starter and Tractor course Free now with regular 
Auto course. FREE Catalog Now. 


American Auto College, 310 Auto Bldg., Omaha, Neb 


FA RAINY DAY | 


eed not be dull. 
Cheer up!— Get to work in a 


__ TOWERS FISH BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER $3 


.. Ad.Tower Co GOWER’ 


Boston j 



























Farm Markets and Credits 


Last November, a national confer- 
ence on marketing and farm credits 
was-held in Chicago. It was attended 
by representatives from a large num- 
ber of states. The full proceedings of 
this conference have been published 
in a book containing over 500 pages. 
It is the most intelligent bringing to- 
gether of carefully thought-out papers 
and addresses of this sort that has yet 
come to our attention. Those who ad- 
dressed the conference were men who 
have given especial attention to the 
various subjects discussed, and this 
report ought to be in the hands of ev- 
ery farmer who is thinking along these 
lines. 

Among the various subjects covered 
are agricultural codperation; how to 
form agricultural codperative socie- 
ties; standardization of farm products; 
shipping and transportation problems; 
farmers’ selling societies; warehouses 


and terminal marketing problems; 
credit for land purchase; personal 


credit, ete. 

The price of the volume in paper 
cover is $1.15, postpaid. It may be 
obtained thru Charles W. Holman, sec- 
retary, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Silage for Brood Sows 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is silage good for brood sows? How 
much would you feed?” 

Silage is not often fed to hogs, but 
several of our readers have reported 
good success with silage for growing 
and breeding hogs. Some claim that 
they feed as much as six or seven 
pounds of silage to each brood sow 
daily. We would prefer to feed only 
two or three pounds. If large amounts 


| are fed, the tendency will be for the 
sows to pick over the silage for the 


grain, and leave most of the rest to 
spoil. 

We need some definite experiments 
with silage as hog feed during the win- 
ter and early spring. We would not 
be at all surprised if experiments 
should prove it to be a generally eco- 
nomical practice to feed a pound or so 
of silage for each hundred pounds of 
live hog weight daily. Of course, the 
hog’s stomach is so constructed that 
silage will never be used to advantage 
for fattening hogs. However, in small 
amounts, it may prove to be an eco- 
nomical feed for growing and breeding 
animals. At any rate, several of our 
readers think so. 


Packing Wool 


The government of the province of 
Saskatchewan, Canada, thru its de- 
partment of agriculture, in 1914, es- 
tablished a codperative marketing plan 
for selling the wool of those farmers 
who wished to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. The plan has proved very 
satisfactory, and the number who are 
taking advantage of it is steadily in- 
creasing. The department requires 
that the wool be packed according to 
their instructions, as follows: 

“Preparation of Fleece—(a) Remove 
all manure or paint clotted locks. (b) 
Roll the fleece with the flesh side out. 
(c) Tie each fleece by itself, using 
only paper fleece twine. 

“Packing—(a) Include only dry wool 
in your consignment. (b) Pack the 
fleeces from the ewes, wethers and 
bucks, respectively, in separate sacks 
as far as possible. When it is neces- 
sary to pack two or three kinds of 
fleeces in one sack, place sheets of 
strong paper between the different 
kinds. (c) If two or more breeds of 
sheep are kept, pack the wool from 
each breed by itself, or when neces- 
sary pack in the one sack and separ- 
ate with paper as above described. (d) 
If you wish to forward the tags (ma- 
nure or paint clotted locks clipped from 
the fleeces), or black or brown fleeces, 
always place these in sacks by them- 
selves. (e) Pack the wool tightly into 
the sacks. A 40x90-inch sack should 
hold at least forty range fleeces. 

“Labeling—(a) Fill out two shipping 
labels for each sack, being careful to 
give name and address of shipper, 
name of breed from which wool is tak- 
en, also number, kind and net weight 
of fleeces. (b) Place one label inside 
the sack, and sew the sack up, using 
strong, hard twine. (c) Sew the sec- 
ond shipping label securely to the side 
—not the end—of the sack. 

“Storing—Store the sacks where 
they will be kept dry until ready to 
ship.” 
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Weed 2: Chains 


No other device has ever been invented that takes the 


pines of Weed Chains. 


een tried—useless and worthless all. 


All kinds of “‘makeshifts’” have 
The real value of 


Weed Chains has been proved so often and se satisfactor- 
ily during the last ten years that there is no room for 
With them you can travel over any road, no 
matter how muddy, greasy or slippery with perfect 


argument. 


safety and comfort. 


They are slipped on in a moment 


without a jack. They don’t injure tires even as much as 
one little slip or skid. They never fail in an emergency 
and take up hardly any space when not in use. 


A Word of Warning 


Do not be deceived by a dealer who offers to sell you Weed 


Chains at cut prices. 


He is attempting to sell you our second quality 


tire chain, Rid-O-Skid, with the hope that you will believe you are pur- 
chasing the genuine Weed Chains at a bargain. 

Weed Chains can easily be identified—the name ‘‘ Weed’’ is stamped 
on every cross chain hook, and each pair is packed in a brown canvas bag. 
Every cross chain is specially welded, tempered and inspected—of dia- 
mond-like hardness and smoothness, but not brittle. 

Rid-O-Skids haven’t as many cross chains and are made of softer 
material—they are not heat treated as are those on the Weeds, and the 
side chains are not plated to prevent rusting. 
white canvas bag. 

Owing tothe greater cost of the material used in the manufacture of 
Weed Chains, their sale prices must necessarily be higher than those of 
our Rid-O-Skid chain. 

If* you ignore the maxim ‘Initial Cheapness is False Economy"’ and 
purchase Rid-O-Skid chains instead of Weed Chains, you will at least be 
much wiser than the man who takes chances by depending on rubber 
alone, and later experience will prove that Weed Chains give much greater 
mileage and are, therefore, cheaper in the end. 


ma usraton 


Sold For ALL Tires by Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN CHAIN CO. INC., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 
In CANADA—DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


Each pair is packed ina 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


















Good harness deserves 
good care; keep the 
trimmings clean 
and bright with 
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short. OxoeR EARLY. Sup- 
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SEED CORN 


ECHTENKAMP'S BIG 
yielding Seed Corn was 

icked before freeze. 

ch ear is fire dried on 
a rack with air and 
steam heat. Sureto 
grow because germ is 
preserved. Also Clover, 
Alfalfa, Oats, Rye and 
Garden Seeds. Write 
for catalog—it is FREE 
and it will save you money. Address 


FRED ECHTENKAMP, Box |! Arlington, Nebr. 
Pure Bred Seed Corn. 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing. big yielding, Reld's Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bioody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the free corn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc. 
_McGREER | BROS., COBURG, IOWA, 


C 


right, but it must satisfy you. 
not pleased return it at our expense. We have been de- 
veloping improved seed corn for past 20 years. Our valu- 
able Profit-sharing exclusive Field and Grass Seed Guide 
with samples you need Free AMERICAN MuTUAL SEED 
_— ANY, sonahstiittie 7). » 43rd and Robey St., Chicago, Il, 


















Seed Low Prices. Rig Yields, with sure nd if 
elect- 





SEED CORN ee tt 


Not iargest, but best and most modern seed corn 
breeding plant tn the world, Field selected before 
frost; dried Nature’s way, 10 heated house, on 
wire racks where no two ears are allowed to touch. 
Bred from State and Nationa! show winners for high 
production, outylelding average corn at least 15 
ba. peracre. A high grade product for farmers 
who want the best; 9% test guaranteed. Write for 
free catalog and samples 
Wickseld id Farm, Bex 6, | 6, 


The best best ‘early vi arteties, 
E Ida Co. Yellow Dent, W hite 
King, Genuine lowa Silver 
King, the corn that has made Ida County the leading 
corn growing county in lowa. Selectseed, tipped by 
hand, tests for me 93 to 98%. Sold on 10 days approval 
test. If it don’tsuit return at_my expense. Prices 
shelled and graded 83.25 bu.; 10°bu. or more $3.00 bu. 
Bags free. Order from this ad or write for catalog. 
Square Deal Seed Farm, Allen Joslin, Prop, Route 3, 
Holstein, lowa. P. 8.—Seed house on the farm. 





Reid’s Yellow Dent Seed Corn 


Carefully nubbed and tipped by hand, 
also graded, ¢2.5) per bushel; crated, $3.00. 
Dried by furnace heat. Send no money; pay 
for seed when it arrives. Write for prices on Med. 
Yellow Soy Beans. 


E, G. LEWIS, 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Bcarified, hulled seed @12.50 per bushel, or 10 bushels 
for $120.00. Our seed will show high germination. 
We know how to scarify. Six to ten pounds of this 
seed will sow an acre and geta good stand Write 
for leaflet on sweet clover; also testimontals on our 
scaritied seed 
Dadant as 


Im ported Sowing Ra pe 


8c per Ib. for 100 lbs. or over, smaller 9c. Our Pedi- 
greed High Yielding Seed Corn won two Bronze 
Medals at the Panama Pacific Exposition. 85 per bu. 
Prices and samples of other seeds on application, 

Newcomer Bros. Seed Co., North Henderson, 111tnols. 


ver, Timoths Alfalfa, Sweet 
SEED CORN |: lover, Mixed ‘Timothy and Al- 
ke, Sudan Grass, Millets, Seed 
Northern lowa Grown (rains, etc. Low prices for 
early orders. Write now etating variety and quan- 
tity wanted 
HOFLER SEED © O.., 


SEED CORN 


id's Gold Mine, Silver Mine and Silver King. 
su , ject to your te st. We have had 15 years experi- 








Media, Henderson, Co., Ill. 





pms, Box 64. 


Han iiton, aul. 








Nora Springs, fa. ings, Ta. 





ence selling seed corn, and we don't ship anything 

but the best. Send for booklet. 

E.P. Myriand & Sons, Onawa, iowa 

Soy Bean Special 
Our exper ind Beans” for silage, 

hog and lamb to t als0 pasture, hay and seed. 

Prime Hoilybrook Seed forsale. Write to us 


FOUTS BROS... Camden. Indiana 


Gold Medal Seed Corn 





Reid's Yellow Dent, Jobnson 
nies ee lowa ( 1 Show vif ‘Be at pears 
1915. Highest award, Panama-Pa I ©. Send f 
free catalog of this far ous < \ seed rack 
dried. WAYNE W.POLK a 
SEED CORN 2%" 
ILLINOIS 


New and old seed corn. Early hanger dried in seed 
house. Varieties—90 to 120 daysin maturing. Both 
ear and shelled corn 
ee Cc. BRYANT. 


Seed Corn—Redwood County, Minn. 


Grown 1914. Very early Yellow Dent. Test 98. Write 
for particulars. B. FRAZIER, Milroy, Minn. 


Prince ton, illinois 











you acy ale — © matured driec 
Varieties suited for ev- 
ery section. Absolutely 
Wee in every 
y. Tested germina- | 
Ni: 95 We know it is 


Test it thoroughly and if | 
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High Price for Spraying 
Material 


Orchardists must face a new and se- 
rious situation this spring, brought 
about by the war, which has caused 
high prices in spraying materials. Cop- 
per has been in such great demand by 
the warring nations that the price of 
copper sulphate has soared. This de- 
mand has governed more or less the 
prices of other ingredients used with 
it in spraying solutions. 


Many inquiries have come to the de- 


partment of horticulture from farmers 
over the state, asking where they could 
obtain certain commercial materials, 
and how much they would have to pay. 
The department attempted to answer 
these questions by writing to large 
manufacturers. The replies received 
express a doubt as to whether or not 
the materials containing copper sul- 
phate can be obtained at all within a 
short time, and state that the selling 
price of copper sulphate is from 25 to 
30 cents a pound. 

Orchardists have been accustomed to 
paying approximately one cent for the 
materials used in one gallon of dilute 
spraying solution. This year they will 
pay at least two cents when Bordeaux 
and arsenate of lead are combined—if 
copper sulphate is obtainable under 
anyecircumstances. Lime and sulphur 
and arsenate-of lead also will cost 
more than in previous years. 

An orchardist can afford, if he has 
good trees, to use some Bordeaux, even 
with copper sulphate at 25 cents per 
pound. Five to eight gallons of spray 
per application will cost 30 to 50 cents 
per tree, for three applications. Add 
to this cost that of two applications of 
lime and sulphur. This brings the ex- 
pense to from 50 to 70 cents a tree. It 
is a poor tree that doesn’t yield at 
least two bushels of fruit, and they are 
mighty poor apples that will not bring 
60 cents a bushel. Thus, so far as the 
cost of spraying, even at this exorbi- 
tant price of materials is concerned, 
the two bushels of fruit represent a 
profit of 100 per cent on the invest- 
ment. 

The best advice to the fruit grower 
is to use all precautions to conserve 
his materials, do his spraying on time, 
and do it thoroly. If the application is 
made exactly when it should be, a 
greater economy of materials and a 
much better control of insects and dis- 
ease result than if the spray is applied 
a week late —D. E. Lewis, Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College. 


Orphan Lamb 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 





“What is a good ration for orphan 
lambs? How often should they be 
fed?” 


Unless another ewe with plenty of 


milk can be induced to take the orphan 


lamb, the only recourse is cow’s milk. 
Cow’s milk is not nearly so rich as 


ewe’s milk, and for that reason should 
not be diluted with water. In fact, the 
chemists find that ewe’s milk has just 


about three times as much butter-fat 
and twice as much muscle-building 
material as cow’s milk. Use, there- 
fore, the milk from a Jersey or Guern- 
sey cow if possible. Give it often, 
warm, and in small amounts. The 
young lamb is used to sucking every 


hour or so, and the ideal way is to give 
from three to five tablespoonfuls every 
two hours. This, of course, is bother- 
some, and the space of time between 
feeding periods should be gradually 
lengthened out. Always be sure that 
the milk is given warm and clean, 
in too small amounts rather than too 
large amounts. Be sure that the nip- 
ples and bottles are perfectly clean. 
The raising of orphan. lambs is bother- 
some. Nevertheless, those who have 
had the most experience claim that 
they are able to raise their orphan 
lambs to weaning time with practically 
no losses. 


and 





Boone Co. White Seed Corn of 1915 Crop 

Fully matured, 99% test; $2.25 per bu., shelled and 
graded; 82.50 in the ear; bags 2c. Courtland Stock 
Farm, C. E. Courter, Manager, Allendale, lil 


100 Senator Duntap Strawberry Plants, $1 


Delivered at your mall box 
HUMBOLDT NURSERY CO.,, Humboldt, lowe 
Seed Corn— Legal Tender and Silver | Mine 


$2.00 per bu. Clarence Allen, Dawson, Nebr. 











AONE 


A Sudden 


Storm 


—and the Roof Went! 


IME and again in your own com- 

munity the same thing has hap- 
pened. And with the going of the roof 
there invariably has come expense, 
inconvenience and often illness. 


Even insurance is not a full recom- 
pense for the damage and hardship 
that a raging wind will ofttimesdotoa 
roof—a roof that is not shingled with 
Ambler Asbestos*’ Century’ Shingles. 


These shingles are shaped so that 
they must lay always just as they 
were. put, and in spite of any wind. 


But the fact that the wind cannot 
hurt a roof of Ambler Asbestos 
**Century’’ Shingles is only one reason 
you should put them on your present 
roofs and on any others you may 
construct. 


Send for a sample and then test it. 
Hold it over a lamp and prove it’s 
fireproof. It cannot burn. Do you 
know any other roofing material that 
can make and prove this claim? 


And it’s tough. It can hardly be 
broken. That means it will last—the 
first roof on which this shingle was ever 
used is still in perfect shape and not a 
cent has been spent on it since the 
day it was laid. 


Remember, Ambler Asbestos 
**Century’’ Shingles do not need paint. 
They’re beautiful as they are, in their 
soft, unfading colors—red, blue-black 
and gray. 

Send for a sample Ambler Asbes- 
tos ‘‘Century’’ Shingle today. Prove 
for yourself that it will make the best 
roof that can be made and at alowcost. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON COMPANY, Devt. W. F. 12 Ambler, Pa. 
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Offices and Warehouses in all important 
Cities throughout the United States 


é Shingles 


Can’t wear out, leak, burn or blow off. 
Now, don't you want to know where you 
can conveniently get Ambler Asbestos 

**Century’’ Shingles? You surely will 
after you have Feceived a sample. 
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limited amount of genulne 1915 Goddard's Silver 


King, grown here "U5 miles from Minnesota linef and picked before the 


TESTING 957 
SEED CORN frost, now drying in our new brick seed house. 
grown by others. Have drying also the following varieties of fancy seed ears 





eral lots of fancy 1914 seed corn, 


—Minnesota No. 13, Wimple’s Yellow Dent, N. W. Dent. 
All grown right in this latitude. 


Ajso choice Silver King 


We also have sev 
We give you all the time you need after 


receiving the seed to test it and satisfy yourself of {ts high quality, and will promptly refund your money if 


dissatisfied. Write today for our 


THE ADAMS SEED CO., 


“Guaranteed Seed Corn’ 


Box 171, 


’ prices and descriptions. 


DECORAH, IOWA 





SEED CORN 


Reid’s Vellow Dent. Good yield, well ma- 
tured, 95 to 98% germiaation test. Ten days for 
your own test; if not satisfactory, return at my 
expense and get your money back. Hand nubbed 
and butted and carefully shelled. 


Shelled or in ear, $2.00 per bu. 


&. MELVIN, Greenfield, Greene, Co., Ill. 








14 ® §§ have always been 
uri y ran $ the highest qual- 
ities obtainable 

each year. Hundreds of farmers will not experiment 
with any other. All seeds sold on an absolute guar- 
antee of purity and germination—being subject 
to your test and inspection, and money refunded if 
not better than we represent. Timothy, Clovers, 
Alfalfa, Mixed Timothy and Alsyke, Blue. 
grass, Millets, Seed Corn, Seed Oats, Seed 
Flax, Seed Grains, etc. Samples and prices on 
request. THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, 
Box 171, Decorah, Lowa. 





ALSIKE $5 00 


AND TIMOTHY 


per bushel. Northern grown, hardy, productive. 
ge and best pasture and hay crop. Sample 
free. Clovers, Alfalfa, Nor-grown Seed Corn, etc. 
All seeds guaranteed. 


= THE ADAMS SEED CO., Box171, Decorah, la. 





A LIMITED SUPPLY OF CHOICE 


SEED CORN 


REID'S YELUOow DENT _< l THE 
CHOLCEST BKEEDING 
Awarded blue ribbon at the Kansas Cora Show, 
December, 1915. Selected ears crated 83.50 per bu. 
Shelled and graded 82.00 
PRIDE OF THE NORTH 
One of the earliest and surest varieties known 
Makes the best cob meal and ordinartly 1s ready for 
erinding early in October. Raised on this farm for 
years. Shelled and graded $1.75. 


DAN D. CASEMENT 
Junita Farm, ‘Manhattan, Kas. 












No. 3. shelled, 75c, prepaid. 
deal from one farmer to 
and price. Farmers’ union. Address 


L. H. APPLEBY, Formosa, Kans. 


WHIPPOORWILL _ 


Cowpeas $1.80 per bu. Mixed cowpeas, early vari 
eties, mostly Whipporwills, $1.65 per bu. Sacks free. 
Sample on request, 
«c. R. CHAPIN, 


A fair, square 
another, both in quallty 





Mountain Home, Ark 


SEED CORN !™prreved Reta’s Yel- 


low Dent seed corn, ten 
days’ test trial; $3 per bushel; ear test, all weak ger- 
ininating ears eliminated, 64 per bushel; cross-bred, 
$5 per bushel. This ts all grown from cross-bred 
seed, J. WETZEL, Route 2, Macomb. III. 








SEED CORN 


Well ripened, early picked Retd’s Yellow Dent. 


Test 98%. In ear crated 83.00 per bu. Shelled and 
graded $2.50 per bu.; sacka free, 
FRANK J. KALLAL, Jerseyville, Ill. 





Evergreens That Grow 


— windbreaks, hedges and ornament. 
Fifteen tested varieties—millions of them. A 
full line of Fruit and Orunmentas Stock. 
Send for free catalog. EVERGREEN NURSERY 
CO., Sturgeon Bay, Wisc Pa hog 





Fire Dried Seed Corn 


I have some 1915 seed corn that tests 93 to 96 per 
cent. Also some 1914 seed that tests 97 to 99 per cent. 
Write for sample and circular. 

EXERY BROWN, Mite thellville, lows 


REID'S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


FOR SALE, $3.00 per bu., f. o. b. cars Salem; sacks 
20c. Every ear tested, all weak and dead thrown out. 
Ear tested seed cannot be sold for $1.50 or $2.00 perf 
bu. without a loss. 
DD. A. FE NN, 





Salem, low: a 








ROLL’S iM PROVED GOLDEN FAG LE 

SEED CORN Deep grain, small cob; of my 1914 

crop. Hand picked, shelled, graded 

and tested. Sold on approval; 82.50 per bu., bags 

free. Order from this ad at once. JNO. M. ROLL, 
4, Anthon, Iowa. 


Route A, 
SWEET BULLDS Worn Out Soll. Has 
higher protein content than alfalfa. Write 


fc ice 1 inf ati 
CLOVER S Bunton. nformation. Falmouth, KY. 


Box 2, 
35 


varletic3a—none better, 








ASSORTED June bearing, 50 everbearing 
strawberry plants delivered for $1.50. Best 
THOMAS, Shenandoah, lowa. 
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. pigs six months 
os sromas 2 old were received at 
- ti he Hormel plant. 
T= These pigs had been fed 
| ration balanced with Hormel’s Red 
Seal Digester Tankage and aver- 
aged 255 Ibs. They brought top 
market prices. 


Young hogs need protein to build 
muscle and bone, to make them 
grow. Grain andfarm feed arelack- 
ing in this element, which must be 
added to secure best results. 


Tlormel’s Red Seal 7s guaranteed 
60% protein. It reduces feeding 
cost, makes heavy hogs and devel- 
ops them for market two to three 
months earlier than grain alone. Add 


HORMEL’S 


Red Seal Digester 
Tankage 


Guaranteed 60% Protein 


to your hog ration to make pigs grow 
quickly. Itis not a medicine, but it does 
keep them strong and healthy and 
strengthens their systems against 
disease. 


EroodSowsNeed Hormel’sRed Seal 
It supplies them with the correct amount 
of protein, satisfies their craving for meat 
at farrowing and insures proper ration 
for suckling pigs. 

Government experts declare Digester 
Tankage the cheapest and best way to 
in. Start feeding Hormel’s 


















ly protei 


RedSeal té ay forstronger, healthier and 
heavier ho Special book telling how to 
feed for b r hog profits free. Send 











nameand address today. Apostal will do. 
Insist on Hormel’s Red Seal Digester 
Tankage. Guaranteed 60% Protein 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Box 367 Feed Sales Dept., . Austin, Minn. 
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Get More Wool 


Get Longer Wool 
Get More Money 


for your wool by shearing with a Stewart machine because 
such wool has a longer fibre. Wool buyers pay more for 
long staple—and you get the longest by shearing witha 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
Shearing Machine 


This is, without question, the most perfect hand 
operated shearing machine ever devised. Has 
ball bearings {n every part where friction or wear 
occurs. Hasa ball bearing shearing head of the 
latest improved Stewart pattern. 


Price of machine, 
allcomplete, including 
4combs and 4cutters 
ef the celebrated 
Stewart quality is 


Only $4 45° 


Get one from 
your dealer, or 
send $2.00 and we 
will ship C.O. D. 
for balance. 

Money and 
transportation 
ed charges back if 
not pleased 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
C611 N. La Salle St. Chicago, III. | 











Write for big new catalogue showing the most complete and 
modern line of Horse Clipping and Sheep Shearing 
Machines on earth, 











& COMPLETE, ALL- 
AROUND HOG OILER 
AT HALF PRICE.—— 
Automatic oilcontrol. No 
waste. SIMPLEST MA- 
CHINE POSSIBLE. Only 
one movable part. Use 


is any liquid — oil or dip. 
~.\ Guaranteed. Write for 

. description. 
Agents Wanted 


Ideal Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 11 PEORIA, ILt, 



























Please mention this paper when writing. 








FEEDING QUESTIONS 








Steer Feeding Problems 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What average daily gain would you 
expect on eighty head of good quality 
700-pound yearling steers, fed from the 
first of December to the first of March, 
on all of the silage they would eat, to- 
gether with oat straw and two and a 


half pounds of cottonseed meal per 
head daily? After being fed in this 


way for the three winter months, what 
would you expect as an average daily 
gain during March, after fourteen 
pounds of shelled corn have been add- 
ed to their average daily ration?” 

Of course, much depends on the in- 
dividuality of the steers, the weather 
conditions, ete. But on the average, 
we would expect such steers fed on 
Silage, oat straw and cottonseed meal 
to make average daily gains during 
the winter months of about one and 
three-fourths pounds. Of course, they 
might make as much as two pounds, 
but there is also a chance that they 
might gain as little as one pound. The 
average we would place at about one 
and three-fourths pounds per head daily. 

After steers have been carried along 
slowly for two or three months on a 
silage, oat straw and cottonseed meal 
ration, they are likely to gain very 
rapidly when corn is added in any 
large amount. With fourteen pounds 
of corn per steer daily, in connection 
with silage, oat straw and cottonseed 
meal, we would expect average daily 
gains of two and a half pounds and 
possibly three or even three and a half 
pounds. Two and a half pounds per 
steer daily will probably be about the 
average during March and April. 

It looks as tho those of our readers 
who carried their steers thru the win- 
ter rather slowly on corn silage, oat 
straw and some such muscle builder 
as cottonseed meal, oil meal, clover 
hay or alfalfa hay, will be in position 
to fatten their steers on corn for a 
good market. Of course, there may be 
set-backs, but it begins to look as tho 
the steer market was again on a de- 
cided upward swing. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T am feeding a load of 1,000-pound 
steers on corn fodder, but will change 
to ear corn in the near future. Do you 
think that it will pay to grind the ear 
corn, cob and all? Or would it be bet- 
ter to shell? For roughage, I have 
clover and alfalfa hay. These cattle 
are running on a thirty-acre blue grass 
pasture. Should I put them in dry lot 
when the grass starts? I expect to 
market these cattle late in May.” 

There is the greatest variety of opin- 
ion as to the proper method of feeding 
corn to steers, and there are experi- 
ments to back up nearly every opinion. 
If our correspondent has hogs to fol- 
low, we doubt if it will pay him to 
grind or shell his corn. With hogs to 
follow, ear corn seems to be just about 
as good a form of corn as any. How- 
ever, during the latter part of the feed- 
ing period, our correspondent may be 
able to make slightly more rapid gains 
by grinding, and the extra finish thus 
secured may be worth while. 

If these cattle are to be marketed in 
May, they should be finished in dry 
lot. Spring pasture seems to do fat- 
tening cattle more harm than good, If 
the cattle were not to be marketed un- 
til the first of July, it might be all 
right to leave them on pasture. 





Kafir Corn vs. Corn for Hogs 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“With corn at 70 cents a_ bushel, 
kafir corn at 94 cents per cwt., ground 
kafir at $1 per cwt., and tankage as a 
side feed, I would like to know if it 
would pay to feed kafir corn to hogs, 
either whole, ground or in a slop. 
Would you feed it alene, or in combi- 
nation with corn? At present, I am 
feeding corn and tankage in self- 
feeders.” 

Pound for pound, ground kafir corn 
is practically equal to ground corn. A 
few experiments indicate that the kafir 
corn is even superior to Indian corn, 
but as an average it is 5 or 10 per cent 
inferior. In other words, it takes 105 
or 110 pounds of ground kafir corn to 





produce the same amount of gain as 
100 pounds of ground Indian corn. 
Whole kafir corn is not nearly equal 
to Indian corn on the ear. The small, 
hard grains of kafir corn are so poorly 
digested that it is possible to save 20 
to 40 per cent by grinding. 

Ground kafir corn at $1 per cwt. is 
certainly far superior to the whole 
kafir corn at 94 cents per cwt. Indian 
corn at 70 cents a bushel, or $1.25 per 
cwt., will probably not produce quite 
such economical gains on hogs as will 
ground kafir corn at $1 per cwt. We 
certainly advise our correspondent to 
allow these hogs kafir corn in one self- 
feeder. It might be a good plan to 
take the Indian corn away from them 
altogether. However, if there is any 
doubt about the quality of the ground 
kafir corn, we would leave the Indian 
corn in the ration. 





Suckling Sow Ration 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“We want to full feed our suckling 
sows, which farrowed about two weeks 
ago, on corn, shorts, tankage and oil 
meal. What percentage of each of 
these feeds would you use in each 1,000 
pounds of feed mixture? Would you 
grind corn and feed it mixed with the 
shorts, tankage and oil meal, or would 
you feed it separately, either on the 
ear or shelled? How long would you 
soak the mixture before feeding?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
use a feed mixture of 650 pounds of 
corn, 200 pounds of shorts, 100 pounds 
of tankage, and 50 pounds of oil meal. 
It will be all right to grind the corn 
and feed it mixed with the other feeds 





in the form of a slop. But it will be 
equally all right to feed only the 
shorts, tankage and oil meal in the 
form of a slop while the corn is given 
on the ear dry, or else shelled and 
soaked. Twelve hours is about the 
right length of time to soak, ordinarily. 
Provided water is before the suckling 
sows at all times, there is really no 
necessity of soaking any of the feed. 
This is indicated by an Iowa experi- 
ment in which the different feeds were 
fed dry to suckling sows from self- 
feeders. 


Milk Ration for Ewes 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have 100 head of western ewes 
that are now lambing. A number of 
them are not giving enough milk for 
their lambs. The lambs look poor, and 
are hungry, altho they were strong and 
healthy when born. Some of these 
lambs we are feeding with a bottle to 
keep them alive. These 100 ewes have 
been fed two bushels of oats all win- 
ter, every day, together with all the 
clover hay and oat straw they wanted. 
They have also had a little alfalfa hay. 
After lambing, they are fed all the 
alfalfa hay they want, together with 
all the oats they will clean up. They 
also have free access to salt and wa- 
ter. What can I feed these ewes to 
make them give more milk?” 

Clover hay and oats, together with a 
little alfalfa, should bring ewes up to 
lambing time in condition to produce 
a splendid milk flow. Possibly these 
ewes are old ones with spoiled udders. 
However, we suggest that a still fur- 
ther effort be made to produce milk 
from these ewes by modifying the feed 
given. A good milk-producing grain 
mixture is three parts of oats, three 
parts of bran, one part of corn and 
one part of oil meal. We would feed 
rather lightly for the first few days 
after lambing, but would then gradu- 
ally start feeding heavier and heavier 
on such a grain ration. 
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611-W Interstate Bank Bldg. 


Please send me, FREE, your 
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q Pleaserfill in the Coupon in Pencil. 








ji THIS SPRING—NOW-—is the time 
l to prepare for the storage needs for the 
coming season’s crop on your farm. 


DON’T WAIT until your corn is in 
the dent before building a silo—build now, 
and be prepared for drouth, a short 
season, or other emergency. 


DON’T WAIT until your wheat is 
ready to thresh before providing bins— you 
know there’s no time to build when the 
harvest is on, and it’s the man prepared to 
hold his crop who gets the top prices. 


YOU CAN get back in one season 
the building cost of a strong, durable, 
economical silo or grain bin of 


The Wood of Service 


Prepare for the most prosperous year you 
= ever had — the extra profits from silage —stored 
, feed and wheat held for the top market 

are the Cream of the farm income—don’t be 
satisfied with the Skimmed Milk. 


We will send you, FREE, the best book ever published on 
building and using silos; and we will send you, also F 
working plans of servicable, easil 
houses, or other farm structures. 


SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


— A A eT Se ee 
SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 611-W Interstate Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


“7 Foresight 
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constructed grain bins, hog 
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New Orleans, La. 
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Poultry Department | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered, 


Double-Yolked Eggs 














A subscriber writes: 

“I wonder if you can tell me what 
is the matter with my geese. I have 
two geese and one gander. One goose 


lays double-yolked eggs. She has now 
laid four eggs, and three are double- 
yolked, and one looks smaller than or- 


dinary goose eggs. Do you think / 
haven’t enough females for the on 
male? He is quite large, but he isn’t 
out of the same nest. Do you advise 


me to set the double-yolk eggs?” 

Do not set the double-yolk eggs, nor 
the small eggs if much under size, 
Two geese to one male is not over- 
mating. The goose laying the double- 
yolk eggs may have a weakness of the 
ovarian tract that will disappear as she 
lays longer, or she may have had too 
much grain. If the food is too stimu- 
lating, or given in excessive quanti- 
ties, the result is that the ova are pro- 
duced so rapidly for a time that two 
are matured at once, resulting in the 
double-yolked egg. Keep the geese on 
e@rass so far as possible, and get them 
reduced to breeding condition. An 
over-fat animal of any kind makes a 
poor breeder. The eggs of young geese 
are never as desirable for hatching as 
of older birds. 

Double-yolked eggs have been the 
subject of comment in press bulletins 
of the Storrs station. Under a recent 
date, a bulletin says: 

“Reference has previously been 
made in these columns to the produc- 
tion of over-sized eggs. During the 
past two weeks, the hens in the con- 
test have laid sixteen double-yolked 
eggs out of a total production of 7,752 
during this period. In other words, 
one double-yolked egg has been col- 
lected, on an average, for each 484 
normal eggs, or approximately two- 
tenths of one per cent. These figures 
agree quite closely with records made 
at the Maine experiment station over 
a long period. There it was found that 
a double-yolked egg occurred for each 
532 normal eggs. Multiple-yolked eggs 
seem to be produced chiefly by young 
birds In fact, the authority cited 
above says that 80 per cent of all such 
eggs are laid by pullets less than eight 
months old, and that only a very few 
are laid by hens after their first adult 
moult. It is interesting to compare the 
relative frequency of double-yolked 
eggs in hens with the occurrence of 
twin births in the human family. Man 
apparently can not keep up with the 
hens. The ratio between single and 
double-yolked eggs and the ratio be- 
tween single and twin births is just 
about two to one.” 





Pasturing Geese 


is sometimes claimed that geese 
spoil a pasture. Geese will not spoil 
a pasture unless too many birds are 
turned into too small a place. They 
will pasture a scanty field closely, but 
when they feed largely on pasture, 
they are costing nothing for grain, and 
their droppings are enriching poor 
land 

Geese live long, and are profitable 
for breeders almost as long as they 
live. They should not get too fat for 
breeding. 

A goose will lay one clutch of eggs, 
and then, if broken up, another, and 
even a third; but the last two clutches 
will be of few eggs. She will carefully 
cover her eggs with straw, and while 
brooding them is very apt to be cross, 
pecking with her beak and flapping 
with her wings the intruder who both- 
ers her. Wien the goose is allowed to 
hatch her own eggs, the goslings 
should be taken out from under her as 
they hatch. Otherwise she is apt to 
crush them. As soon as they are 
strong on their legs, they may be re- 
turned to her. Once well hatched and 
strong, they are easily reared. They 
should be confined for the first two 
weeks, and should be driven home ev- 
ery night when the goose is given her 
liberty. 

When setting with hens, do not give 


It 


more than five or six goose eggs to 
one hen. The eggs hatch in “thirty 
days—possibly a day earlier. When 


| 
| 








the eggs are hatched, the hen must be 
watched, lest she refuse to accept the 
goslings, and peck them to death. 
They should be removed from the nest, 
and kept in a flannel lined basket 
until strong and the hatch is over. Let 
them remain warm and quiet for twen- 
ty-four hours after hatching; then give 
them a little soaked bread and water. 
Goslings may have all the grass and 
clover they can peck from the very 
first; they are better off without much 
grain until they are a month old. 


“*‘Handle With Care’’ 


prefer baskeis 
package. At 


“ay 


Keg gS 


We 
to any 
age marked, 


for shipping eggs 
ter seei @ pack- 
for Hatching 
Handle With Care,” go whirling thru 
the air from wagon to express car, it 
is not hard to understand that slight 
as is the protection of a handled bas- 
ket, it does not lend itself to such 
tossing, and the eggs are less apt to 
be badly shaken, the detriment of 
the germs within. 

Wrap each egg in excelsior and then 
in paper, leaving a twist of paper at 
each end, as the old-fashioned candy 
kisses were wrapped. This cushion 
prevents jarring. Put a pad of excel- 
sior on the bottom of the basket and 
about the sides, first lining the bas- 
ket with stout paper. Pack the eggs 
firmly by putting in cushions of ex- 
celsior and paper. Tuck the paper in 
and about them. Then put another 
cushion of excelsior on top, and either 
sew on a muslin cover, or, with a thin 
bladed knife, push the muslin down 


ne 


between the basket edges and the 
package. Paste a label on the basket, 
“Eggs for Hatching—Handle With 
Care,” address plainly, and tie cords 
about it in each direction. <A paper 
pasted over these cords will show 
whether or not the package is dis- 
turbed. 





ROYAL HOME CANNER , 
CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 


Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 
aged SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 


No preservatives used, Use tin 
cans or glass, Easy to operate. 
We teach you how. Headquar 
ters forCansand Labels. Write 
today for New Catalog. 


ROYAL HOME CANNER CO, 


OEP'T 190, ALBION, ILL. 


COFFEES and TEAS 


Coffee 28, 30, 35 and 40 cents per pound. Teas 50, 60 
and 70 cents per pound Twelve pounds of Itallan 
spaghett! free with every #15 order. We pay the 




















freight. Get our price list on Spices and Extracts 
free, We ship on three days trial. Mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
CHAS. F. MAUER & SON, 
B02 tith Ave., Council Bluffs, lowa 
TOO L ATE To c L ASSEFY ° 
F AWN Indian piee rduck eggs, 81.00 per 15, 82.75 
per 50, $5 per "100. J.# Armstrong, la. 


Erickson, 


= ND size chic ks Sue all varleties 


350-ecg 
White 





strain Will fill contracts for 10,000, 
Leghorn pulleta. Guy Neltsler, Fillmore, II. 





Buff Orping- 


ies Bronze toms, price @4 each 
Mary Biake, 


ton cockerels, 61.50 each. Mrs. 


Green Is land, 
GINGL E ¢ cmb White Orpingtons; large birds and 
‘ heavy lay Our breeding stock was hatched 
from Owen Farms, New York prize winners. Eggs, 
2 per 15; reduction for quantities Ve always guar- 
antee satis faction. Earl M. Marston, Adrian, Minn. 
IGHT brabmas peclasiwaly for 35 years. Eggs, 
4 15 for $1.50, 30 for $2.50, 50 for $4.00, 100 for $7.00, 
W. O. Fritchman, Muscatine 


lowa. 
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DOGS. 
EDIGREED Coliie pups—Females, 85; two 
choice 7 mo. old male at @15 each: also older 
G.G. HEALY. Muscatine, lowa, 








P 


females. 





JOR SALE- 
hounds. Trained. 
lowa. 


Some choice fox, wolf and ‘coon 
Col. 8. A. Smith, Mt. Ster- 
ling, 








Natural healers. Write 
Arlington, lowa. 


YOLLIE pups si sale 
for prices. J. N. Yearons, 
‘HOROU GHBRE?P COLLIE PUPPIES 

from natural heel drivers, Price 85.00 and 87.00. 
Bernard Cox, Fairmount, Ind. 




















Preventing White Diarrhea 


To prevent White Diarrhea, treatment 
should begin as soon as chicks are 
hatched—giving intestinal antiseptics to 
destroy the germ. Not infrequently we 
see rank poisons recommended, such as 
Mercuric Chloride and Antimony Ar- 
senite. The use of such remedies should 
not be encouraged, as the average per- 
son has little knowledge of their danger- 
ous nature. The use of poisonous drugs 
is entirely unnecessary, for there are 
safe remedies that will destroy the germ, 
yet are not injurious to the chick. 


White Diarrhea 

Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies and 
was about discouraged. As a last resort, 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., A8, 
Waterloo, lowa (formerly located at La- 
moni, Iowa), for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Re anedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 3() White W yandottes and 
never lost one or had one sick after giv- 
ing the medicine, and my chickens are 
larger and healthier than ever before. I 
have found this company thoroly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by return 
mail.—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds yourchicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box 
on our guarantee—your money back if not 
satisfied. We were formerly located at 
Lamoni, Iowa, and parties recommending 
our remedies in the papers may some- 
times give our former address. To avoid 
any mistake or delay when orderin 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy ane 
chick-tonic, be particular to address 
WALKER REMEDY CO., A8, Waterloo, lowa 








LEGHORNS. 





SINGLE COMB BROWN Leghorn eggs for 
hatching—3v0, $1.50; 50, $2.00; 
100, #4. 00. 5. J.GARDN ER, Russe ll, lowa, 
R. @. Brown Leghorn eggs, care fully selected from 
choice farm range flock, 81.00 per $15, $1.50 per 


30, 84.00 per 100. Insured prepaid P. P. Also baby 
c hicks $10.00 per 100. G. M. West, Ankeny, lowa. 











Ke%s aor hatching from thorobred Single Comb 
4 White Leghorns, $4.00 per 100. White Holland 
turkey eggs, 20c a White African guinea eggs, 
$1.00 for 16. Mrs. T. B. Turner, St. Anthony, lowa. 

‘INGL E Cc comb Bur erhorn eggs. Prize winning 
‘ stock; large boned, vigorous laying strain on 
farm range; $1.50 per 15, $3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Conrad Monson, Spicer, Minn. 











ae cig for hatching from choice range stock of 8. 
4 C. W. Leghorns, $4.00 per 100. Fawn and White 
ducks, 65c per 12, $4.00 per 100. 
e, Lowa. 


I. ht. 
Clarenc e, 


Emil Ebert, 





High class 8. C. W. Leghorns. 
Circulars free. Eggland 
Vernon, lowa. 


| ABY ¢ Cc HIC KS. 
Eggs for hatching 
Keg Farm and Hate he TY, Mt. 


bere ( omb Browa L eghorn eggs from fine flock, 
$3.50 per 100. Order early. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Clarksville, lowa. 








INGLE Comb White 
\ strain—i00 eggs, 63.50 
berry Point, lowa. 

Y C, W. Leghorn eggs—Tom Barren strain, $4 per 
i. 100, 200 for $7, 300 for $10, 500 for $15. EB. Mobler, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 


YOLDEN Buff Leghorns. Great layers; show 
¥ birds; 100 eggs, $5.00. Agnes Smiley, Braddy- 


ville, lowa. 


Leghorns—heavy laying 
Mrs. Jas. Henry, Straw- 








OINGL E Comb White Orpinton eggs from imported 
N blood and prize winners. Mrs. A. R. Stickle, 


Macomb, Ill. 

de FF Leghorns, Single Comb, farm range; 30 eggs, 
$1.75; 50, $2.25; 100, $4.00. Adella Hillman, Lock- 

ridge, _lowa. 








. Brown, R. C. Brown and 
A. L. Anderson, Indian- 


‘we for hatching—S. C 
White Leghorn. 


Ww. i aaiiorne: Wykof & Smith strain. Eggs 
$3.50 up. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 

Re ( omb Ww hite L eghorn eggs, $1.50, a setting, 

$6.00 a hundred, Pekin duck eggs, $1.50 a set- 














ting. Mrs. F rank Snyder, Ogden, Iowa. 
I E AV Y egg production. Single Comb White Leg- 
horn, Single Comb Ancona eggs. Get prices. 
Batavia, lowa. 


W. Boon, 


8000 


SINGLE Comb Brown eghors eggs. $4.00 
hundred. Mur! Edwards, Rockbridge, Ill. 








PLYMOUTH ROC Ss. 





$4 a Hundred, Prepaid 


for B. P. Rock eggs from ae utility stock 
w Ww Ma. H. ELGES, Scotch Grov es fowa 














] R ZADL EY’S Barred Rock eggs. Pen i. ‘headed by 

cockerel scoring 92-—15, 2.50; pen 2—15, $1.25; 30 
$2.00; range—100, 84.00 E w. Collins, Mt. Pleasant, 
low a. R.2 





Vigorous pure bred stock. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Towa. 


] ARRED Rock eggs. 
15-€1.25, 85.00 per 100. 
M. Green, Fulton, 
R ADL E Y strain Barred Rocks. ph yal a ge —pay. 
Eggs—15, $1.00; 50, $3.00; 100, $5.00. Mrs. R. A. 
Smith, Allison, lowa 


Mrs. C. 











GGS—Barred Rock 
4 ducks and Bronze 
Farragut, lowa. 


(Thompson 
turkeys. 


strain); Pekin 
Grace Aspedon, 





YINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs—15 for $1.00, 
Ss 100 for $4.00. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, New- 
ton, Lowa. 





S C. W. Leghorn eggs from pure bred farm range 
. fowls, #3 per 100. Baby chicks, 10c each. Mrs. 
Ernest Russell, Danville, lowa. 





Q! NGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 15 for $1.00, 100 
‘ for $4.00. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newton, 
lowa, 





re 
RHODE ISLAND REDS. 





R. C. RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 


Selected eggs from choice flock; farm range. 
—$1.00 for 15, $2.75 for 50, $5.00 per 100. 
this advertisement. 


A. B. HEATH, 


S.C. R. I 


Tompkins strain. 


Prices 
Order from 


Newell, lowa 


. REDS 


Write for circular. 








P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lows 
S C. RED eggs (Owen strain) from choice mateq 
KO. pens, $1.50 and $2.00 setting. Also a few White 


Orpingtens and Barred Rocks. All pure bred stock, 
Baby chicks after May 1. Roseacre Farm, So, 10th 
and Watrous Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 





———— 
Kk of big 


ge Comb Red eggs from farm range floc} 
$3.00 for 50, 


boned pen-bred hens and pullets, 





$5.00 per 100. Heavy laying strain, Prompt ship- 
ment. David Welle, Newton, Iowa. 
2g ee i 
Re AYER Rose Comb Re sak. Seven years breed- 
ing for layers. Best eggs, $2 per 15; uti ity, 
per 100. Fertility guaranteed. Ernest F. smith 
Kirkwood, III. ‘ 
a range, big Gonna deep, brilllant R. ¢ . Reds; 
red eyes, long back, low tail, nice comb. Eggs 
25 cents each; cockerels $2.50, 35 and $10. Guarap. 


it. Higbland Farin, 





teed to sult. Hedrick owa 





\GGS from heavy laying 8. C. R. I. Red (pen bred) 

, hens and pullets that are large, big bone d, red 
to the skin, $2.75 per 50,85 per 100. Chas. E. Bishop, 
R. 3, Newton, lowa. 





R. Cc. R. I. Red eggs from range flock, $1.00 per 
15, ay) per 106; from pen matings, $2.26 per 
15, $4.00 per 30. Jacob Nissen, Meservey, lowa. 


I OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from wel} 
selected range flock, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Harlan 
Macy, Searsboro, lowa. 








XINGLE Comb Red eggs for hatching from high 
quality prize winning birds, $1,00 per 15, 65.00 per 
100. Ace Rowe, Woodward, lowa. 


OSE Comb Red egges—range flock, cockerets 
scoring 90 and above--#1.00 per 15, 85.00 per 100. 
L. S. Aschenbrenner, Laurens. lowa. 


C. REDS—Aristocrat strain; good layers, good 
WO. payers; $1.50 per 15. Send to me for eggs. Ray 
M. Selver, Joy, Ill. 


| gps! (both combs); thorobreds, fine quality and 

color. Eggs--settings, $1.00; per 100, $5.00. 

Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, Floyd, Iowa. 

I OSE Comb Red eggs from range flock beaded by 
scored cockerels, $5.00 per 105. C. F. McGregor, 

Armstrong, Iowa. 























YINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds, Tompkins strafn. 
‘ Bred toslay. Excellent show record, Eggs from 
range tlock—$1.00 per 15, 83.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. 
Mating list free. Edw. Beranek, R. 1, Solon, Lowa. 


‘~ C. R. I. Reds. Eggs, all scored cockerels, fine 
WO. selected hens, farin range, $5.00 per 100, express 
prepaid. 8. J. Steddom. What Cheer, Iowa. 














i? Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from carefully 
selected flock, farm raised, 75c per 15, #4 per 100. 
Mrs. Frank Shannon, Sloan, Lowa. 


ee for hatching, of Rose Comb 
raised—$1.00 15, $5.00 per 100, prepaid. 
Roseboom, Steen, Minn. 


VINGLE 





farm 
John D, 


Reds, 





cone Reds, farm raised. Eggs 15-75c, 
b 100-$3.50. Mrs. Hugh Cresswell, Lenox, lowa. 


MINE Rose Comb Red eggs, 15-81.00; 100-85.00. 
Mrs. Frank McKown, Elmwood, III. 











WYANDOTTES. 


White Wyandotte Eggs 














$2. ou per 50. IW. I W. Jac obson, Madrid, Boone Co., Ia. 

Eggs -$1.00 for 15 or 85.00 

White Wyandotte per hundred. MRS, JOHN 
SMOLEY, Marengo, Iowa. 

YNOW Flake White Wyandotte eggs—100, 86.00; 50, 

\ $3.50; 15, $1.25. Great winter layers; Fishel 

strain. Guarantee nine chicks from a setting or refill 


at half price. Ta. 
-" bred White Wyandotte eggs. Shipped in 

patent carriers, safe delivery guaranteed. 15 
eggs i5c, 30 eggs $1.40, 48 eggs 82.00, 100 eggs $3.50. 
H. M. Gardner, St. Charles, lowa. 


WiltE Wyandottes—prize winning stock—great 
winter layers. Eggs, $1.50 per 1S; 6c each for #0 
ormore. Fred Van Antwe rp, Lohrville, Lowa. 
‘ILVER Wyandottes. Eges for hatc hing ‘the all 
\ purpose fowl,” dollar per fifteen. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. G. W. Hunter, Barnes City, Iowa. 
UALITY Columbian Wyandottes. Eggs ¢1.00 per 
15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Frank Shryack, Col- 
chester, LIl. 
\ HITE Wyandotte eggs from my Iowa State Show 
winners and also from flock. T. J. McGtnnls, 
Traer, Iowa. 


\ 


Quietdale Farm, R. 2, Kellerton, 





























HITE bo ag yee (Fishel strain)—50 eggs for 
$2.00. . B. Danforth, Little Cedar, lowa. 


—— 





UFF Wyandotte eggs. Inc ubator orders promptly 
filled. Geo. Deyoe, Mason City, Iowa. 








YHOICE White Wrandotic eggs, $5.00 per 100; high 

) grade stock. Mrs. John Wood, Monroe, lowa. 
Pp’ RE bred White Waaudotts eggs from good lay- 
ing strain, 75c per 15, $4.50 per 100. Mrs. E.d. 
Newcomer & Son, C leghorn, 

NEW settings choles White | Wy andotte eggs from 
large, thrifty exhibition stock. The best all 
purpose fowl. Write for description. $2.00 for 15. 
E. N. Christianson, Springfield, Neb. (Near Omaba). 
anneal 


\ 


R. 5, 


\ 








Jowa. 











JHITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching, $5.00 per 
100, $3.00 per 50, $1.50 per 15. Otto Ingerslev, 
Extra, lowa. 


HITE Wyandotte eggs from thorobred stock— 
15, 75c; 100, 83.50. Mrs. Chas. Elson, Bonda- 








rant, Iowa. as 
\ YHITE Wyandotte eggs. pure white stock. Farm 
range $4.50 for 100. Joe Tennyson, Clarksville, 


Iowa. 


_.. Wyandotte eggs—white quill strain— 
$1 for 15, $4 per 100. Ethel Shaw, Newton, Is. 


\ 








HITE Wyandotte eggs from selected pen, 15 for 
75c; 100,84. Amos Alberts, Radcliffe, lows. 
gancabcintest = = 





HITE Wyandotte eggs, $1.50 per 30, 4.00 per 100 
Farm range. Mrs. A. L. Surfus, B Bristow, [a 
dahapettnees = 





YINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 15-75c, 50-82, 
OO 100-63.75. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 


pete Laced Wyandottes. Eggs from farm range 
—15,61; 100, ¢5. E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, lows. 
escent 





NGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, ¢1.50 for thirty, 
$3.50 per 100. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 


S! 


ILVER Laced Wyandottes—15 eggs, $1.00; 100, # 
W. W. Davis, R. 5, Indianola, lowa. 





da Leghorns—The winter layers. Eggs $1.00 per 
15, 5.00 per 100. F. L. Baldwin, Cascade, lowa. 





NINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $3.00 per 100. 
Meivin Page, Madrid, lowa. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs. | $1.00 per 15, #5.00 per 100. 
Farm dock. Mrs. R. E. Lyon, Denver, Ill. 


\ 


ISHEL While Wyandottes—extra layers. E@es 
$5.00 per 100. Mis. C. E, Squires, Marne, low 
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_ 
ae. ROCKS. 


Fisher’ +s Barred Plymouth Rocks 


eee for hatching from selected range flock headed 
y Bradley and Ringlet bred cockerels. Best of 
marke with size. Eggs per 15, $1.25; 30, $2; 50, $3; 
100, 85; 200, #9. M. B. turkey eggs, setting of 11, $4. 
Batistact on guaranteed, L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, lowa. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


ynsists of 200 pullets selected from 600 and 











Bier , i1 pound pure white cockerels. Prices 
41.00 f 82.00 for 30, $3.00 for 50, $5.00 for 100. 
Order i this ad 


JE :NSEN & SONS, Newell, Iowa 


JAS. 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED ROCKS 


“Weight With Quality” 
i New 1916 circular now ready. It contains list 
of 2 ives won, prices of eggs and full description of 
1 send for tt. 
(5. 'b. GOODENOW, 


M. ‘Hummel & Son 





Maquoketa, tows a 





Monroe, 
Iowa, 


Breed of B. P. Rocks exclusively for 33 years, 
Yards! eaded by descendants of first prize winners. 
Cocks and cockerels weighing 11 to 134 Ibs., hens and 
pullets w elghing 8 to 11 Ilbs., with deep, straight blue 


barring. We won 37 prizes at our last showings. 
Eggs #1.25 per 15, $2.00 per 80. Strong fertility guar- 
anteed 


Grandview Barred Rocks 


Excellent layers. Eggs for hatching, $3.50 per 
hundred, 82.00 for 50. Buff Orpington ducks—great 
layers; rs, 81.00 per 12. 
wns. ED. WILLIAMS, 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS (Zrs72"" 


! Eggs from selected pen, $1.50 for 15; $4.00 per 100. 
We guarantee satisfactory hatch or duplicate order 
Only fresh and nice shaped eggs 








Kanawha, iowa 





atone-half price. 
ahipped out. 
Clever Leaf Farm, Eldridge, lowa 





UFF Rocks—High scoring, trap-nested stock,with 
B show records, proven winter layers of good color, 
size and bone. Eges, 100-66; 15-81.50, trap-nested pen 
2.50. Chicks special prices, catalog. Write at once. 
Henningson Bros., Dike, Lowa. 





MPROVE your flock with eggs from high class, 
cock rel bred Barred gy Rocks—farm 





range—!5 for $1.00, 30 for 61.75, 100 for $5.00; fancy 
pens, 33.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed, Alta 
Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 








eo SON Impertal Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, 
7; 50 and $3.00 for 15. Choice deep barred stock. 
ry ti om chotce mating Silver Cam pines, $1.50 for 
15. T. H. Miner, Guernsey, Lowa, 





ARRED Rock eggs—15, @1.00; 
vigorous stock, excellent layers. H. 
Sioux liapids, lowa. 
MHOMPSON’S Impertal Ringlet Barred Rocks 
direct. Pen eggs, both matings, $1.50 per 15; 
flock, 65.00 per 100. Grace Coon, Ames, lowa, 


$4.00 per 100. Large, 
Tyrrell, 
































IGH scoring Barred Plymouth Rocks exclusively 
15 eKes, 81.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.50. Satisfaction 
guaraneed. E. 8. Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 
wt TE P lymouth “Roe ks that are white. Large 
tock, Eggs, $4.00 per 100, $1.00 for 15, Willis 
Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newton, lowa. 
UFF | -choice farm raised stock. Eggs— 


61.00 1 95.00 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, 

Wo, Gruyun, Charles City, lowa. 

9 S for hatching from choice exhibition Barred 
Nov Both matings. Cockerels all sold. 











D D. H. Lesher, Marion, lowa. 
Ww" wu TE Rock eggs Baby chicks. Extra os 
ing strain, Send for mating list. F. 


Naffzi;, t, Deer: Creek, 10), 
THITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain—30, $1.50; 50, 
82.25; 100, $4.00. White View Farm, Mrs. Claude 
Menlo, lowa. 





Pugh, 
] RED to lay P ieee Rocks with gis. shape and 
splendid barring; 30 eggs $2.50. L. B. LaRue, 


Forest ( . lowa. 


“eo ED nck: eggs pore pure bred fcée. range 
k, $4.00 per hundred. Mrs. John Ludwig, 
Pratr City, Wl 





K* PRA fine White Pp lymouth Rock eggs for hate i 
ing, The An ri5, #4 per 100. Leo 8. Tlehen, Daw- 

gon, Nebra 
W" 3 Rock eggs, “Fishel strain, farm ratsed, 81 
», 85 per 100. Mrs, Vernon Argenbright, 








andinsville, ll 





I DAL RED Plymouth Rock eggs, heavy laying strain, 
$2.25, 100-8400. Edw. Beer, Eagle Grove, la. 














ge Rock eggs high bred winter layers—1.00 for 
15,385.00 per 100. A. W. Kadel, Keswick, lowa. 
I ARRED Rocks, Bradley strain. Eggs, $3.50 per 
hundred Mrs. Ne ‘Ison Havens, Linby, lowa. 
“E FF Roe <7 eges, $1.00 en 15; 85.00 per 100. Fred 
. Ft. 


Ma idison, lowa. 





Large boned and 
pure bred; 15 for 
Mrs. P. D. Peterson, R. 3, Box 2, 


Ban EY'S Barre d Rock eggs. 

orous stock; good layers; 
T5c, 100 for 83.00 
Alexaadria, 5. BD. 


B. P. ROCK eggs, 75e per 15; laying strain. C. L. 
Natiziger, Was ington, Ill. 
RADI EY etredn B. P. Rock eggs, range flock, P5« 
a? per 15, $4.00 per 100. Mrs. G. R. Kurtz, lh. 7, 
Corning, lowa 








Wulte Plymouth Rock eggs. Champion and 

srand champion at Danville, 1915; first and 
second cockerel and pen at Illinois State Show, 1916. 
Many other prizes. Louisa White, Box 162, Wash- 
Ington Illinois 





E B. THOMPSON strain Barred Rocks, Eggs from 
R de especially mated pens. Send for mating list. 

ange flock headed by half-blood Thompson cocker- 
red 15 eggs, $1.50; 100, 87.50. O. C. Fuchs, Early, la. 


Ww HITE Rock 


- Mz ¢ rawford, 





eges for hate hing. $1.00 per 15 eggs. 
Miles, Iowa. 


a » Plymouth Rock eggs. From 

2. prize winners—barred to the skin; $1.50 per 15, 

5 —.” Der 0, $6 per 100. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, la. 

Bie ‘ED Rock eggs from well bred range stock 

3. Jv. headed by Park strain cockerels, $4.00 per 100. 
Buc hanan & & : Sons, R. 7, Ottumwa, lowa, 








pe tE bred B uff Roe k eggs, packed in corrugated 
J J.P. voxes containing 24, 48, 96 eggs, at dtc per egg. 
< Monsel, Bancroft. Iowa. 
Bee to-lay White 
bald 


teed tno balsy 





Rock eggs, #4.50 per 100. Pre- 
chicks. Satisfaction guaran- 
-J. Lambert, 


Lacled«:, Mo. 





Give Chicks Right Food 


To Wallaces’ armer: 

The little chick, whether naturally 
or artificially hatched, should not be 
given anything to eat until it shows 
signs of being decidedly hungry, which 
will usually be in about thirty-six to 
forty-eight hours. One of the first 
feeds that the young chick should re- 
ceive is fine sand or commercial chick 
grit, and a good drink of sour milk or 
buttermilk if possible. More digestive 
troubles in incubator chicks are caused 
by lack of grit than by any other one 
thing. 

One of the essentials in maintaining 
good digestion is a liberal supply of 
either sour milk or buttermilk. In a 
few hours after the sand and milk have 
been fed, a very small quantity of hard- 
boiled egg, including the shell, chopped 
fine and mixed with bread crumbs or 
rolled oats, may be given. A good pro- 
portion is one part egg and five parts 
bread crumbs or rolled cats. 

On the second day, equal parts of 
cracked wheat and corn should be 
scattered in a litter. At the same time 
a mash consisting of eighteen parts of 
corn meal, twenty-one parts of wheat 
bran, four parts of bone meal, and two 
parts of granulated charcoal should be 
given. The charcoal is not a feed, but 
acts as a regulator. The mash should 
be fed in shallow troughs that are kept 
scrupulously clean. If chicks have a 
free range, this mash may be kept be- 
fore them at all times. If, however, 
they are confined to small pens, only 
what they will clean up in about twen- 
ty minutes should be given them. 

During the first week or ten days, it 
is best to feed five times a day, after 
which time three times daily is suffi- 
cient. As soon as possible, whole wheat 
and whole kafir should take the place 
of the cracked grains. Whole kafir is 
a splendid feed for young chicks. 

Where an abundant supply of sour 
milk is not available, it will be found 
necessary to add half a pound of corn 
and meat scrap to the dry mash after 
the first week. This should gradually 
be increased to reach four pounds at 
the end of the fourth week. 

When the hatch is brought off early, 
and there is not an abundance of green 
shoots, it will be found beneficial to 
feed an onion once or twice daily. Slice 


the onion crosswise, so as to form 
rings. Onion is highly relished by 


and is especially desir- 
able on cold, damp days. Later in the 
season, when it is possible to allow 
the young chicks to run out for green 
food, the question of exercise does not 
need to be considered. 

One of the most important features 
in raising young chicks is not to over- 
feed, and one of the best methods of 
feeding is to allow the young chicks all 
they care to eat until noon, at which 
time they should be.allowed to become 
hungry, even to the point of crying a 
little. At night they should be -given a 
liberal supply of feed, so they will go 
under the hover with full crops. 

The keynote to success in raising 
young chicks is comfort. If the chicks 
are given sufficient to eat and plenty 
of exercise, and are not allowed to be- 
come chilled, they will thrive and re- 
turn ample profit for the care given 
them. They must have a properly con- 
structed hover where the heat is suf- 
ficient to warm them quickly if they 
become chilled. All their quarters must 
be kept perfectly dry and clean. No 
chick can be comfortable if compelled 
to remain in damp or dirty places. 

N. L. HARRIS. 

Kansas Agricultural College. 


young chicks, 





Chickens in the Cellar 


The cellar is a poor place for chick- 
ens; one after another they will die, 
until the death toll is higher than the 


average breeder can afford to pay for 
the few chicks saved. If there is no 
place but the cellar for chicks, and 


one is determined to try them there, 
raise the brooder until the floor of 
the feeding chamber is on a level with 
the windows, and open up so the 
chicks can have a run _ out-of-doors. 
Even in snowy weather, a few minutes 
out-of-doors each day from the begin- 
ning will mean life to the chicks. 
Chicks, like plants, need warmth and 
sunshine. Unless these can be pro- 
vided, it is inviting trouble to try and 
raise chicks before they can be put 
out-of-doors. 














Cave Life or 


Civilized man is distinguished 
from the cave man by his habit of 
co-operation. 


_ The cave man lived for and by 
himself; independent of others, 
= always in danger from natural 
aws. 


To the extent that we assist one 
another, dividing up the tasks, we 
increase our capacity for produc- 
tion, and attain the advantages of 
civilization. 


We may sometimes disregard 
our dependence on others. But 
suppose the farmer, for example, 
undertook to live strictly by his 
own efforts. He might eke out an 
existence, but it would not be a 
civilized existence nor would it 
satisfy him. 


He needs better food and 
clothes and shelter and imple- 
ments than he could provide un- 
assisted. He requires a market 
for his surplus products, and the 
means of transportation and ex- 
change. 


5 Saeed 47, 

















Ci eye ti 
ivilization 

He should not forget who makes 
his clothes, his shoes, his tools, his 
vehicles and his tableware, or who 
mines his metals, or who provides 
his pepper and salt, his books and 
papers, or who furnishes the ready 
means of transportation and ex- 
change whereby his myriad wants 
are supplied. 


Neither should he forget that 
the more he assists others the more 
they can assist him. 


Take the telephone specialists 
of the Bell System: the more ef- 
ficient they are, the more effectively 
the farmer and every other human 
factor of civilization can provide 
for their own needs and comforts. 


Or take our government, en- 
trusted with the task of regulating, 
controlling and protecting a hun- 
dred million people. It is to the 
advantage of everyone that the 
government shall be so efficient in 
its special task that all of us may 
perform our duties under the most 
favorable conditions. Interdepen- 
dence means civilized existence. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 








One Policy One System Universal Service 
MISCELLANEOUS. ORPINGTONS. 








1 TI SINGLEComb White Leghorns, Rhode Island 
) Rea, White Rocks eggs, $2.80; White Wyan- 





dottes, $4.00; Pekin ducks, $6.00. Kalix Poultry 
Farin, Madrid, Jowa. _ 
layers—Tom Barron White Leghorns, 


) am three 
Indian Runner Dux and Golden Buff Orpingtons, 
Low priced eggs in any quantity, Shurtz & King, 
Shenandoah, lowa. 
| a BREEDS ina) pure bred chickens, ducks, 
. geese turkeys, guineas. Fovwls, eges at low 
prices. America's finest poultry farm; 8000 prizes. 
Large eatalag 4c. A. A. Zle mer, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 


Eggs—From 41 Varieties Poultry 

Free catalog. AYE _BROB., Box 2, B lair, Nebraska. 

Ree Comb Ww hite Leghorn eggs. 1. 50 for 15. 
Mammoth White Pekin eggs, 61.50 per 12. J. R. 

Dugan & Sons, Braddyville, lowa,. 

I OSE COMB REDS, laying strafn, Eggs 85.00 
for “0 White Holland turkey eggs, 83.00 for 10. 

Mrs. Kdw. J. Klemwort, Carpenter, Jowa. 

M B. turkey eggs, 25c each, RC. I. Red and 
e Guinea eggs, 5c each. Mrs. B. r : Herr, Ains- 

worth, lowa, 























B. Minorcas. Eggs for hatching—13, $1.00; 50, 
We. eh 50; 100, 85.00. H. H. Hohisdorf, Cresco, Lowa. 
] ARG AIN gale of fSlive r Campines, 
Lake Clty, lowa. 


Clara Bawden, 





DUCKS. 
rn nnn SO eeeeee 
I UFF Orpington ducks, larger than Jndfan Run. 
ners. Unexcelled. White egg layers; 15 for 
$2.00, 45 for $5.00. Light Brahmas, og above prices. 
Circular free. F. P. Healey , Bedford, lowa. 








aps N and Ww hite Runner cem—white egg strain— 
$1.25; 30, $2.00; 100;$5.00 KE. W Collins, R. 2, 

Mt.P rE ieasant, Lowa, 

Pekin duck, eggs from nrtie win- 

25 for12. Joe Tennyson, Clarks- 


,AMMOT H 
ning stock, $1 
ville, lowa, 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, 75c for13. Mrs. M. J. 


Tergiand, Elmore, Minn 





ANCONAS. 
NCON AS—Sheppard's strain. Eggs, $1.50 per 15, 
$5.00 per 100. Edward Erkleberry, Cisne, III. 








LANGSHANS. 


~ 








PAARL PP PDS IOS. 


’ ARGE winning Black Langsbans. Eyes 15-81.0%), 
30-61.75, 100-$4.50. Mra. Wm. Hunt, Earlville, la. 


our winners. Eggs 
F. H. 8¢ HMADEKE 


$1.25 per 
rest, 


show, Iilinola state falr and St. Louls, Mo. 
W. Adams, 


YINGLE 
Ss Win, ¢ 
Select 
Maywood Mo. 


Mr rs. A. 


Hartshorn, 
GINGL E Comb Buff Orpington eggs, 
» 


S €. Buft “Orpington cockerels that score shone 90, 
ble 


w! NG LE E ¢ inh White Orpinaton eggs. $4. 00 per 100. 
, f 





Koss! from 8. C. 


Q Cc 
. Ben Williamson, 


I OSE C 
per 100 














{)GGS for hatching. 5. C. Buff Orpingtons a 
wh paren color, bone, size and quality. We raise 
» $1.2 per 15, 85.00 per 100. 
Clarksville, lowa. 





JGGS from the cream of my flock of extra large 
4, S.C. Buff Orpingtons, $2.00 per 15; utility eggs, 
15, 65.00 per 100. Herbert C. Rudd, For- 
iltnols. 

Stngle Comb Buff Orpting- 
Illinois state 
Clarence 


be at bargain prices 
4 tons. Winners at Missour!l and 


Maxwell Il. 








ra for setting. 
ill year layers. 
Loudermilk, 


Comb Buff Orpington egg 
vok & Sons strain. Good 
eggs, 61.50 per setting. A. L 





Lag take Orpingte on eges for hatching; farm range 
flock, $1.50 for 15, $7.50 per hundre d. Selected 
82. SU for 15. O. B. Robbins, Bue kle ye ih, 















I U FF Orpingtong Prize winiowe, winter layers, 
ore range. Eggs—15, $1.50; 30, 62.50, prepaid. 
Page, Adrian, Mo. 


rHI T E Orpington eggs from my lowa State Fair 
‘and Iowa State Show winners; also flock. J. H. 
Traer, lowa 





Martz stain 


direct. Large bone, fine layers, 61 per 15, #5 per 


100. Mra. Thos. Baumgardner, Colchester, A. 


$2. Wm. Carrier, Newton, lowa. 





M Ernest Holl atz, St. Ansgar, lows. 





Buff Orpingtons, 15-81.00, 100-85.00. 

Simon, Eagle Grove, lows. 
» WHITE Orpington eggs. Write for 
Hillsboro, low ry 


ee de @. 


prices. 





Wilton Junc- 


Rove Comb Bult Orpington eggs for hatching 


Large, solid buffs. P.J Bridges, 


tion, lowa. 








Comb Buff Orpington eggs for hatching, 66 
Christena Hellmayer, Searsboro, lows. 





ge oy from pure bred 8. C. 





White Or rplngtons—15, 


4 61.25. J.N. Wiese, Bennett, lowa. 








anteed. 


TURKEYS. 
eee 
YGGS from high scoring Mammoth Bronze tur- 
4 keys, $3.50 per 12, prepaid. Safe arrival guar- 
Guy M. Efnor, Monroe, Iowa. 
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Hearts and Homes a 
and 4 
by av 

This department was established by Mrs. Henry by a 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts ‘a 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name Bs 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- ies 
fes and le tters to Hearta and Homes Department, ole 
Wallaces’ Fa arme rT Des Motne s, lowa. = 
pcan ereste> eedhar ae 4 a 

=| % 
this 
c. 
Go-to-Church Sunday ey i 
. . ’ iy - 
April 1st and 2d, the Des Moines (at {I ab 
daily papers carried an advertisement ( he cons 
urging people to go to church Sunday, BY) laces 
i . : y a 
because: “First—The church is the iets Seta = 
greatest and best influence for good. vey i AY 
Second—It is here that manhood and PO 
° . & 
womanhood receives its noblest as- i> 








~ 
¢ 
pirations, and hope obtains complete Te 
c 


assurance. Third—lIt is here that the tt /7 Bp wT Sage 
best people of the country gather; why C1) (G = Tr make records for the Victor 
A y SCD. Gr TT Tees 


not you? Fourth—It is here that young é it = ; ef y\ ; 
men and young women are taught the QS, MNT phabere Sy Sn oe Fel Hil STATS in ‘ 
} ea Os Co cee ea I | | ) 
“Of 






























ideals that should control their lives, rood SURE 
both for the blessings that come here, Key Vi R d h f ili « li Jur 
and for the joy that comes in the h ictor Necords have fami arized muUuuons GH 
world above. Fifth—The people who | & a e 
go to church, make good, "They have | || with the masterpieces of music 
the respect of everyone. erefore, go 1} 
to church.” pane || A comparatively few years ago the soul- to music-lovers in every part of the world. 
Beaver See ae eee 2 1] stirring arias and concerted numbers that They are presented in all their grandeur by 

The papers also published inter- | have immortalized the names of the great the world’s greatest artists whose exquisite if 
views with prominent men. Two of 111] composers were hidden mysteries with only — renditions are the standard by which the | | 
those interviewed said they were go- {| an occasional opportunity, at rare intervals, artists’ actual performances are judged. | | 
ve tiara yee ogg Bin. Mtoe | to hear and become familiar with them. They are noteworthy achievements in the 
see any reaso rhy f oO | “17: a “4: ° ; ° 
a cade aahs> hem dene an te if Today millions of people are familiar with art of recording that have established 
siuwch Gunday because ft is tnapir- Kes them through the wonderful achievements of | Victor supremacy on a basis of greater 
ing and sentimental. The churches jig the Victor. The Victor Records ofthese musi- things actually accomplished. 
are important institutions, They more \'S cal treasures have revealed their sublime beauty Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
than fill their niche in modern life. Ig any music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the various 
They help keep the balance of life. styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. | 
They are civic institutions of worth Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
and value. They should be supported, nena gages Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
and whe nm one supports something, he Important warning. Victor Records 


can be safely and satisfactorily played 
only with Victor Needles or Tungs- 
tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas, 
Victor Records cannot be safely played 
on machines with jeweled or other il 


should know about it. If one supports 
a ch urch, the only way he can know 
anything about it is to attend services 
once in a while at least. That is the 
notion I have about it, then—a senti- producing points. 
mental bit of duty which, performed, 
makes one feel infinitely better; a 
civic duty which, performed, is inspi- 
rational in one’s discharge of civic re- 


Victrola| : 


And still another said: “Going to wah le SPOS. Ge eat é Pans rea 


















































church is largely a matter of habit, The Saini Sextet from Lucia ) cS, AN “HIS ) MASTERS VOICE: ( 
like going to the office at seven o’clock by Tetrazzini, Caruso, Amato, Journet, Jacoby, Bada (96201) res TTT 3 Ne 
wiven there is nothing to do until eight , ef) /{( (G) (cD) siz 
: : =e ; rae . : aes en saaran } LY Tt sizes 
or like going to the postoffice for mail G33 3 3S SSS SeSsSSSAMw a sleet 
> av mince ac wa = be n 
on ‘Sunday mornings, as we ust d to do | New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on n the 28th of each month Ne 
before the delivery windows were ! - NCSL Bee RONDE PALE ATES EE TN — to 3: 
‘lose » ahh: ‘ Pe 
sen gi ‘ a ean dh have! I’ve come all the way out of the of 
cnurc 1 onc wi probab y ao no par- Great West, replied the stranger. Ne 
ticular good, but there is a chance Danny Meadow Mouse had edged off to WW a 
that a few of us will contract the a safe distance as the stranger ap- ain 
habit.” we proached. So many were always looking Ne 
Our ancestors, surrounded by the for Danny to gobble him up that he had nn 
dangers of pioneer days, used to gath- OLD MOTHER WEST WIND SERIES COPYRIGHT 1910 BY LITTLE, BROWN & CO. no mind to run any risks with a total with 
er in the “meeting house,” and there, reer, May 5 BER WED OR are? No 
with God Himself, Who has promised = oy wha steed Papi” a pa Decal — 
-all- “Whora , , 2 ara ox eure, son vas the reply. Y ege s 
tg ny etal A eg HOW DIGGER THE BADGER CAME TO THE ag Fe Seals oak ta es dra 
ered together in my name, there am i ° W rf) 
. ote = . sated . est knows me. 
in a gaenes te oa eagee sya GREEN MEADOWS ‘Are you going to stay here long?” in- adi 
weeks work, strength tor 1e1r bur- quired Johnny Chuck. this 
‘ (BY THORNTON W. BURGESS 1 es fe us 
dens. They sang from their hearts, ‘ “I don’t know. I’m just looking for a each 
with old-time religious fervor: The little people who live down on the ; Johnny knew. All this time little Danny | home. Is this a good place to live?” in- 
Green Meadows were beginning to feel | Meadow Mouse was trying his best to see, quired Digger* the Badger. 7 
“O God, our help in ages past, our envious of the little folks who dwell in | too, but he couldn't, because he is so lit- The best place in all the world!” cried 
hope for years to come, the Green Forest. Yes, sir, they were | tle that even when he stretched himself }| Johnny Chuck and Jimmy Skunk and Dan- TI 
Be Thou our guard while troubles beginning to feel envious, and you know | up on the tips of his toes, he couldn’t see ny Meadow Mouse together. the 
last, and our eternal home.” that envy is a very bad feeling to have. | over the meadow grass. - Then this is just the place I want to Mc 
‘ ; ; ut somehew they couldn’t seem to help “Climb up on my shoulders,” said John- live! declared Digger. “I think I'll look nice 
Doesn’t it look if < rival of tl it. And it was all because it seemed as | ny Chuck, who is always good-natured. around a bit. : crea 
Sn Be é OOK asi a reviva o 1e if every stranger who arrived chose the So Danny Meadow Mouse climbed up on So off he went, this way and that, over Cove 
“old-time” religious teaching is needed Green Forest for his home instead of the | the shoulders of Johnny Chuck. He looked | the Green Meadows, while Johnny Chuck Whit 
in the city as well as in the country? beautiful, broad Green Meadows. There | over to the Crooked Little Path down the | 2nd Jimmy Skunk and Danny Meadow of e: 
was Prickly Pork, who had come down | hill, and what he saw excited nim so that | Mouse excitedly wondered if this stranger Ja 
from the North Woods. And there was | he nearly fell off of Johnny Chuck's | really would make his home on the Green dere 
G d F di Ch Unc’ Billy Possum, who had come up shoulders. It was a stranger, and he was | Meadows. Now it was getting iate in the Starc 
00 ee Ing eap from way down in “Ol Virginny.” And | coming right straight down on to the | afternoon, and Digger the Badger was eggs, 
From a Baltimore paper, we learn there was Ol’ Mistah Buzzard, who had | Green Meadows. Yes, sir, there was no bie be me age = —— he age up light 
‘ . 7 ’ / . come up from the same place, so as to be | doubt about it! He was coming right | Under a little bush and went to sleep. stir 
that some concerns in Maryland have neighbor to Unc’ Billy. They all chose | straight down on to the Green Meadows | And before he closed his eyes he had milk 
made an offe1 to furnish fifteen mil- | the Green Forest to live in. Johnny | without so much as a look at the Green | 2bout made up his mind that he would Whit 
lion cans of Irish stew, or, as it is | Chuck and Jimmy Skunk and Danny | Forest. stay and make his home on the Green fryir 
sometimes called, New England din- | Meadow Mouse sat in Johnny Chuck's Nearer and nearer drew the stranger, | Meadows. fold, 
ner, to the allies in Europe, Each can | dooryard, talking it over. Iie had short legs, very short legs. They 6Concluded next week) Ay 
of this stew contains the following: “It isn’t fair!’ said Johnny Chuck, care- | were so short that as he moved along his fuls 
Beef, eight ounces; rice, four ounces; fully brushing the sand from the seat of | legs could hardly be seen at all. And . 
: his trousers. “It just isn’t fair.’’ such stout legs! They were the stoutest 4 rl 
onions, four ounces; carrots, one : . : : . 
ounce: beans, one caaiien” A tier aol. Jimmy Skunk stretched himself out legs that Johnny Chuck or Jimmy Skunk Pineapple Salad two 
. anil 1 a ee he 6 pes } _ | lazily and yawned. “That's right, John- | or Danny Meadow Mouse had ever seen. | To Hearts and Homes: Cupt 
men lee om = reac a oO serve, t 1¢ stew ny Chuck, it isn’t fair,” said he. ‘‘Any- | And the stranger was so broad that it was I saw a request in your department for m a 
contains fifteen ounces of solid matter | way the Green Meadows are prettiest.” almost hard work to tell whether he was | pineapple and marshmallow salad, so en- she 
and one ounce of liquid. The contract “Of course they are ’’ Danny Meadow | broadest or longest. He wore a long, | close one It have found to be excellent. Wat 
price is $1.75 per dozen cans, delivered Mouse broke in. ‘There isn’t anything | silky, gray coat that hung down on each Take one 20-ounce can of pineapple crun 
at Montreal, which is about 15 cents a | else in all the world so beautiful as the | side. His waistcoat was light, and he | (sliced preferred); remove juice and add With 
can. That is good feeding very cheap. | Green Meadows!” had the queerest sharp black and white | to it three tablespoonfuls of sugar, tw? — 
Jimmy Skunk and Johnny Chuck | face. He walked slowly, as if he had | tablespoonfuls of flour, two eggs welb — 
- , : i laughed. Jimmy got wp and stretched | come a great way and was very, very | beaten, and one tablespoonful of butter; et 
Poy stick pins of value are now pro- | lazily, and looked away across the Green | tired. When he reached Johnny Chuck’s | cook this until thick. When cool, add a 
sere with a safety catch, but an old- | Meadows to the Crooked Little Path that | dooryard he stopped. pineapple cut in chunks, ten cents’ worth ~— 
ats e pin may be made safe, if the end comes down the hill. He straightened up “How do you do?” said Johnny Chuck, | of marshmallows cut in halves, and one am 
a — “ed oe about it a | suddenly and shaded his eyes with his | in his most polite manner. cup of nut meats. It is much _ nicer if a 
start oo band ace hes of conven- hands, while he looked more closely. “Howdy!” replied the stranger gruffly. | marshmallows are added just before the tn 
iona _ des en are safer if pinned in up- , Who's that coming down the Crooked “Have you come far?’ asked Jimmy | salad is served. 
side down, and caught thru enough ma- | Little Path?” he exclaimed. Skunk MRS. GEORGE CHANDLER on 
‘ rive ° stanti- . a = s . .' » Gi Vuly fia ee 
terial to give @ substantial hold Johnny Chuck jooked. Jt was nobody The stranger sighed. “I should say I Illinois oad 
4 
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Fashion Department 


3 we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 


rm 
oe al seams. 10cents each. postpaid. Order 
wnber and give size or age. Write plainly and 
Bu gn your name and address. 


af 

beau - Hmited space it is not possible for us to 
ne J more than a few of the very many new 
test 3 that come out each month. We have made 
deter ements to supply our readers with a ‘’Fashion 
seers” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
Qa te for ladies, misses and children, which can 
np easily made at home. The latest issue of 
be verjarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
po br in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 
oeecial book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
Bre Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de- 


100 re how stitches are to be worked, price 5c pér 


tpaid 
Wess all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
jaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


—— 
— 








ETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
AVARILY BE MADE BY, THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 

















No. 7677—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut in 
sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. The 
sleeves extend to the neck edge, and may 
be made long or short. 

No, 7656—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 


cut in one piece, and has a circular flare 
at the lower edge. 
No. 7686—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 


W and 12 years. The dress has a separate 
guimpe and a plaited skirt 

No. 7640—Boys’ Russian Suit—Cut in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. The blouse closes 
in front, and the trousers may be finished 
with leg bands or elastics. 

No. 7541—Ladies’ Combination—Cut ‘in 
sizes 34, 38 and 42 inches bust measure. 
This garment combines a chemise and 
drawers, which are in envelope style. 

The above patterns will be sent. to any 
address, by the Pattern Department of 


this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
éach, 
. 

Tested Recipes 
The following recipes are taken from 
the April Mother’s Magazine: 
Mock Poached Egg Dessert: Mix boiled 
Tce with a little sweetened whipped 


cream, and shape into round, flat patties. 
Cover With a layer of stiffly beaten egg- 
Whites, sweetened and flavored. On top 
of each, place half of a canned peach. 

Jam Omelet: One tablespoonful of pow- 
dered Sugar, one teaspoonful of corn 
starch, three tablespoonfuls of milk, five 
ees, strawberry jam. Beat yolks of eggs 





light with the powdered sugar; into this 
Stir the corn starch, dissolved in’ the 
milk, Then fold in the stiffly beaten 


Whites of the e; 

frying pan until 

fold, and serv 
Apple and Honey 


fuls of raw 


‘s, Cook in a buttered 
“set’’; spread with jam; 
a dessert. 

Pudding: Four cup- 
cupfuls pple cut in small pieces, two 
ef hee a bread crumbs, one-half cupful 
— ite r,t vO teaspoontuls of butte r, 
itl a fu of cinnamon, one-half 
in 4 “oe ged Put a layer of the apple 
ala me ik er d pudding dish, 
Witter ? ea) Mix the honey and hot 
crumbe ae part of this over the 
with “ag ae le with cinnamon, and dot 
With ada of butter. Fill the dish 
honey. gaat lavers of apples, crumbs, 
top, Ce oa ing a layer of crumbs on 
Geewi sen’ al ake forty-five minutes. 

cre 


: n. 
Cheese Custa 








One cupful of grated 


Cheese Se wee 
Ditka, one halt cupful of milk, salt, pa- 
and te. ut e&es. Add cheese to milk, 


d heat until cheese 


Se = 
from fire temove 
’ 


is melted, 


contained in 





then a | 





Seasoning ott “dd the beaten eggs and 

and at Pour into buttered ramekins | 

Moderat. = Pan of hot water. Bake ina 
erate oven 


till “‘set’’. 


Whooping Cough 
The University of Missouri has a 
very good department of preventive 
medicine. A recent bulletin issued by 
this department deals with whooping 


cough. The cause is a small germ, that 
is spread from one to another by con- 
tact. These germs are found in the 
material thrown out in the act of 
coughing, and infection is carried on 
almost everything handled by the per- 
son affected. 

One statement made is of interest to 
us, namely, that the death-rate in the 
United States from this disease is 
about ten thousand a year, which is 
more than from scarlet fever. It is 
particularly dangerous to children un- 
der three years of age, and to those 
who are inclined to be tuberculous. 

A vaccine has been quite extensive- 
ly used in recent years as a preventive 
of the disease, and with fairly good re- 
sults. Most physicians are familiar 
with this. When whooping cough ap- 
pears in a family in which there are 
several children, it is practically im- 
possible to prevent the disease from 














A Docile Steed. 








being transmitted from one to anoth- 
er; but the prevalence of the disease 
could be much reduced, if children 
from families so affected could be kept 
from children of other families. They 
should not be permitted to go to 
school or to places where other chil- 
dren gather. 





Pattern Service 


Patterns furnished by our Fashion 
Department are all mailed direct from 
the pattern factory in New York. It 
takes about a week to get the order to 
the factory and get the pattern back 
to the custqmer. 

Patterns are mailed under one cent 
postage. The postal clerks do not al- 
ways give this class of mail as careful 
attention as they should when they are 
crowded for time. Consequently, an 
occasional pattern will be mis-sent. If 
we are notified of non-receipt of pat- 
tern, duplicate will be mailed promptly 
and without charge. 


Measles, a Difficult Problem 


Measles is perhaps the most widespread 
of epidemic diseases known. It fs per- 
haps the most readily communicable of 





all diseases. It is present more or less 
all of the time in the cities of the tem- 
perate zone. Epidemics are likely to oc- 


cur during the cool months of the year. 
Experiment has proved that the germ is 
the blood, and also in the 
secretions of the nose and mouth. It is 
most contagious before the eruption comes 


out. The germ disappears from the blood 
soon after the eruption appears. All per- 
sons are liable to measles, but, as it is 


so widespread, the great majority of peo- 
ple contract it during childhood, conse- 
quently it is usually considered a child- 
hood Adults have it much 
frequently than children, but this is 
cause they have already had it. 
The popular idea is that it is a trivial 
disease and should not be countenanced. 
It is often fatal both in adults and in 
children, pneumonia being the usual cause 
of death. It is particularly fatal in so- 
called scrofulous children, and it is not 
uncommon for tuberculosis to develop in 
children who have recovered from mea- 
sles. When it becomes prevalent in a new 
population, the death-rate is high. For 
example, in the Sandwich Islands, out of 


disease. less 


be- 


150,000 population, 40,000 died in four 
months’ time. 
Since the virus is contained in the se- 


eretions of the nose and mouth, it is evi- 








dent that infection usually takes place 
thru these secretions. It probably enters 
the body also thru the nose and mouth, 
Of all contagious diseases known, mea- 
sles is one which apparently travels thru 
the air. Nevertheless, at the Pasteur 
Hospital, in Paris, where each patient is 
in a separate alcove opening into a com- 
mon hall, without any physical barrier 
whatever between, no case of measles is 
spread from one patient to another; con- 
sequently, we are sure that contagion 
takes place by direct contact in a great 
majority of cases. It seems certain that 
the spray produced by coughing and by 
sneezing also carries the infection. 

The prevention of measles is one of the 
most difficult problems which face the 
health officer, according to Doctor M. P. 
Ravenel, of the department of preventive 
medicine of the University of Missouri, 
at Columbia. The disease is most con- 
tagious in the early stages, before a diag 
nosis is made, consequently the harm is 
already done. The early symptoms are 
very much like those of an ordinary cold, 
consequently they attract little attention, 
and other cases are so extremely mild 
that the diagnosis is impossible until the 
eruption appears. Nevertheless, such 
cases can give a virulent type of the dis- 
ease to other persons. The common habit 
of exposing children to measles so that 
they can have them while they are young 
is entirely wrong. Of the deaths which 
occur, nearly 50 per cent are in children 
under five years of age. Isolation .of the 
sick is the one measure which is efficient 
for preventing the spread of the disease. 

Visiting should not be allowed, but it 
should be remembered that ‘no amount 
of isolation after the disease is. recog- 
nized can atone for the harm done before 
the diagnosis is made.’’ Disinfection of 
the room after a case of measles does not 
seem to be worth while. It is best, how- 
ever, to leave a room in which measles 
has occurred, empty, and have it well 
sunned and aired before re-occupying. 
Bedding, towels, handkerchiefs, etc., that 
have been used should be boiled. 


. . . 
The Child’s Curiosity 

There is, I think, no surer or better 
way to satisfy a child’s curiosity than 
often to explore with him, and, instead of 
merely answering his questions, to help 
him find out. In this way, you teach him, 
by your very comparfionship—and with- 
out one word that would lead him to 
think he is being taught—the habit of 
satisfying his own curiosity. 

For children old enough to use them, 
there should be a few good reference 
books. Care should be taken to teach 
them the use of these books, not by pre- 
cept, but by example. The child who sees 
his parents turning to some book of au- 
thority for the disputed answer to a ques- 





tion, will take a certain pride in consult- 
ing books of reference himself. 

His book-shelf should have ‘on it a few 
simple, good books on the natural sci- 
ences. A good book on astronomy, on ge- 
ology, on botany, on natural history, on 
chemistry, a good book of maps, one or 
two histories—these last are worth more 
than their weight in gold to him. ‘Wheh, 
with your help, he has learned as a tiny 
fellow to take a pride in trying to satisfy 
his own curiosity, these books will answer 
many questions for him. 

The consulting of reference books does 
not come freely, of course, ‘until Tater 
years, and rightly should not. For a good 
many years, you yourself must be his ref- 
erence book, And if you have not the wis- 
dom to answer all his questions, at least 
you have the wisdom to go with him and 
seek the answer, if need be, from some 
writer older and wiser than yourself. 

Many mothers have come to me for 
advice, saying they feel so unfit to be of 
help to their children; because they them- 
selves lack, education. That does not sig- 
nify, after all. The main point, and one 
that should never be forgotten, is the 
willingness to explore with the child. If 
we have this willingness, we need not 
worry that our book learning is meager. 
Many a great man has had little or no 
schooling, but no man ever yet attained 
greatness whose mind and spirit did not 
seek and explore and try to find. 

Perhaps we think it tedious and a bit 
troublesome to answer so many questions. 
But questions are a part of the child's 
life. And you assumed responsibility for 
his life when you called him to live in the 
world. Those little fingers of his were 
fashioned precisely for this, te be curious, 
to touch and try; his eyes to look and in- 
quire; his tongue to taste and question; 
his ears to listen and hear. All his deli- 
cate senses were fashioned to ask and re- 
ceive, to seek and to find; and those small 
hands of his were made to knock on every 
door, that it might be opened to him. 
And the senses were delicately designed 
to carry this habit of questioning on to 
the mind, and the mind to pass it on fur- 
ther to his spirit; so that first he shall 
ask “What?” and “Why?” and then ‘What 
is the reason?’ and then at last ‘‘What 
is good?” “What is evil?’ “What is 
wrong?” “What is right?’’—Laura Spen- 
cer Portor, in the April Mother's Maga- 
zine. 








The “elephant’s ear,’’ or caladium escu- 
lentum, will do better if planted so that 


the ground about the bulb is depressed, 
or slightly hollow, for holding water. This 
plant can use quantities of water. It 


grows quicker when set out, if the bulbs 
are planted indoors before time to go out 
in the open ground. Quite a tropical look- 
ing garden is easily made by a judicious 
arrangement of elephant’s ears and castor 
beans. 
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Bakeries. Look for 
the Sunshine display 
at your dealer’s. 


Joose-Wnes 


Brscurr (Company 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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“‘Here’s Something Good, Mother” 


Have you tried Sunshine Krispy 
Crackers? They’re crisp and 
slightly salted, with all the good, 
fresh flavor that comes with bak- 
ing in the Sunshine. Buy Krispy 
Crackers in the big 25c package 
—enough for a long time. : 
From the home of 






Biscuits 


There are 350 kinds of Sunshine 
Biscuits—all baked in the Sunshine 
in the Thousand Window 
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The Risen Christ 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 23, 
printed, 


1916. I Corinthians 15: 


1-11.) 


“Now I make known unto you, breth- 
ren, the gospel which I preached unto 
you, which also ye received, wherein 
also ye stand, (2) by which also ye 
are saved, if ye hold fast the word 
which I preached unto you, except ye 
believed in vain. (3) For I delivered 
unto you first of all that which also I 
received; that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures; (4) and 
that he was buried; and that he hath 
been raised on the third day according 
to the Scriptures; (5) and that he ap- 
peared to Cephas; then to the twelve; 
(6) then he appeared to above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom 
the greater part remain until now, but 
some are fallen asleep; then he ap- 
peared to James; then to all the apos- 
tles; (8) and last of all, as to the child 
untimely born, he appeared to me also. 
(9) For I am the least of the apostles, 
that I am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the 
church of God. (10) But by the grace 
of God I am what I am: and his grace 
which was bestowed upon me was not 
found vain; but I labored more abun- 
dantly than they all: yet not I, but the 
grace of God which was with me. (11) 
Whether then it be I or they, so we 
preach, and so we believed.” 

The only way to ascertain the mean- 
ing of this lesson is to study the en- 
tire chapter. Here and there in the 
early churches, and especially where 
they wére subject to the influences 
that came from Alexandris, false 
teachers appeared who admitted the 
future life, but denied the resurrection 
of the body, insisting that the moral 
renovation of the believers was -the 
only resurrection to be expected. Some 
of these teachers had no doubt made 
their appearance at Corinth, and a 
considerable faction of that church had 
apparently adopted their views. This 
gives Paul an opportunity to repeat 
what he had taught them when he first 
founded the church some years. be- 
fore; and in this chapter he presents 
the facts of the resurrection in full 
detail. It is nowhere else so present- 
ed; and therefore it is for us one of 
the most important and most valuable 
chapters in the entire Bible. 

The apostles and other teachers in 
the apostolic age put the resurrection 
of Christ in the very forefront of all 
their teachings. They had a much 
clearer conception of the manhood of 
Jesus than we have. They had lived 
with Him for three years. They had 
learned from His works as well as 
from His teachings that, while man, 
He was more than man. They had 
heard Him say repeatedly that He 
would be put to death, that He would 
rise from the dead on the third day. 
They had seen and talked with Him 
at intervals for forty days after His 
resurrection. He had told them that 
He would leave them and come again 
to take them to Himself, to dwell with 
Him forever; and they believed Him. 
He taught them that His life was so 
identified with theirs, that their life 
would last as long as His. Their fath- 
ers had dreamed long ago of a future 
life. He was the proof of it: the res- 
urrection of the Man who was put to 
death. 

Paul, who did not know Jesus per- 
sonally, claimed apostleship on the 
ground that Christ had appeared to 
him on the way to Damascus, when he 
was filled with hatred against Chris- 
tians; that he had been converted and 
received direct from his com- 
mission to preach the gospel, and es- 
pecially to the Gentiles. No apostle 
put more emphasis on the resurrection 
of Jesus than does Paul. It is the bur- 
den and the application of every ser- 
mon. 

So, when writing a letter to. the 
Corinthian Christians, who had been 
converted under his ministry, having 
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full knowledge of the fact that in Cor- 
inth the denial of the doctrine of 
resurrection had made _ considerable 
progress, Paul proceeds to present the 
facts concerning it in a straightfor- 
ward, unanswerable way. He points 
out to them that it is not a theoretical 
question which can be answered by 
philosophizing. He says, in effect: 
As I told you when I preached unto 
you years ago, Christ died for our 
sins, as the Scriptures said he would. 
He was buried and arose from the 
dead on the third day, as the Scrip- 
tures said He would. You ask me how 
I know it? I will tell you: Cephas 
(Peter) saw Him, and Peter could not 
be mistaken. The twelve saw Him, 
sometimes when all were together, 
sometimes separately. They could not 
be mistaken. Thomas doubted, and 
yet he was convinced and exclaimed: 
“My Lord and My God!” More than 
that, five hundred of the brethren at 
once saw Him. Some of these are 
dead, but most of them are living yet 
and will vouch for the fact. Is it pos- 
sible‘that the disciples could have been 
mistaken? Is it possible that the wo- 
men who knew Him best and loved 
Him most, could be mistaken? Is it 
possible that the twelve on the Mount 
of Olives, when He finally departed 
from them, could be mistaken? More 
than that, I tell you I saw Him my- 
self, and I know that I could not be 
mistaken. Surely all these people could 
not get together and fashion a lie to 
confirm the truth of something which 
none of them expected, and then after- 
wards stick to it all their lives, and die 
testifying to the fact that Jesus had 
risen from the dead. Is such a thing 
thinkable? If you doubt, talk with 
these people who can testify from per- 
sonal knowledge; and when you have 
done this, you will find that only the 
fact that Christ actually arose from 
the dead can account for what you will 
learn from them, 

Having put this doctrine of the res- 
urrection of Christ squarely on the 
basis of ascertained fact, to be sub- 
Stantiated by the testimony of men 
who were the most intimately associ- 
ated with Him during the three years 
of His ministry, Paul goes on to show 
the consequences that must follow a 
denial of this fully established fact; 
saying, in effect: 

You are Christians. You have hope 
of eternal life thru Christ, and yet 
you say that no resurrection of the 
dead is possible. If the resurrection 
of the dead is not possible, then the 
resurrection of Christ was not pos- 
sible. If He did not arise from the 
dead, He is not our Messiah, but just 
like any other good man, and His 
death has then no atoning value what- 
ever. His sacrifice was useless unless 
He arose from the dead. He said He 
would arise from the dead. Unless 
He did, then He was mistaken. If we 
can not trust Him in this matter, which 
is capable of being fully proven, how 
can we trust Him for the future? You 
believe in Christ; you believe that He 
died for your sins. You believe that 
He said He would rise from the dead. 
If He did not do so, then what is your 
faith worth? What hope can you have 
of the forgiveness of your sins? You 
have believed that, having once con- 
fessed your sins and repented, you are 
justified by this faith in Christ, and 
that you will share eternal life with 
Him. If He arose not from the dead, 
what evidence have you that your sins 
are forgiven? What evidence have 
you that He still lives and reigns? 
What hope is there that He can help 
you in your trials and difficulties; that 
He will go with you to the martyr’s 
stake; that you will have the crown 
which He has promised to them that 
love Him? 

Still further, you have lost dear 
ones, little children, sons and daugh- 
ters, upon whom your hearts’ best af- 
fections were centered, to whom you 
looked for comfort in old age. These 
have died; they have fallen asleep. 


If Christ hath not been raised, what 
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means the use of paint that keeps a 
smooth, firm, 
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evidence have you that you will ever 
meet them again? Then “they that 
have fallen asleep in Christ have per- 
ished.” Then Stephen the martyr did 
not have a vision of Christ standing at 
the right hand of God, ready to help 
His fellow-servant. Then James the 
beloved, who fell by the hand of Her- 
od, did not go to meet his Savior, who, 
if He did not rise from the dead, has 
no existence whatever; and he, too, 
was deceived. Then the noble spirits 
of those who have suffered martyrdom 
have done it vainly and foolishly. 

I tell you that if we have only hope 
of Christ in this life, then we are of 
all men most to be pitied. We have 
made the greatest sacrifices for con- 
cience’ sake, and at last we die just 
as the brute dies. If your doctrine is 
correct, then “let us eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die.” Let us 
get all the good that we can out of 
life, all its luxuries, all its pleasures. 
Why fight for the principles of justice, 
if this life ends all, as it does if Christ 
did not arise from the dead to judge 
and to reward, to welcome those who 
have lived according to their measure 
this life? 

In the twentieth verse, he draws a 
conclusion: “But now hath Christ 
been raised from the dead, the first- 
fruits of them that are asleep.” This 
doctrine of the first-fruits was quite 
familiar to the Jewish mind. When 
the first barley was ripe in the Jordan 
valley, a sheaf was brought to Jeru- 
alem and offered at the altar as an 
offering for the nation. It was the 
first-fruits of the harvest, and signi- 
fied to the Jewish mind, and was so 
intended to signify, the consecration of 
the whole harvest to the Lord. The 
resurrection of Christ from the dead 
is, therefore, an assurance of the res- 
urrection of everyone who sincerely 
believes in Him. For Paul, in this 
passage, is not discussing the resur- 
rection of the wicked at all, but the 
resurrection of believers. He regards 
everyone who sincerely believes on 
Christ as united to Him, as the Savior 
taught at the last passover; that where 
He was, they would be also; that He 





would send them the Holy Spirit asa 
comforter and sustainer in this life; 
and that finally Ile would take them 
to Himself to dwell with Him. 

In short, Paul’s argument is that the 
resurrection of Christ brings with it 
unquestionably the resurrection of evs 
eryone who believes on Him. The res- 
urrection of Christ comes first, and 
brings with it a pledge of the resur- 
rection of all who live by faith in Him 
The early Christians had the impres- 
sion that the resurrection of believ- 
ers, at the coming of Christ, would be 
very soon. In his epistle to the Thes 
salonians, Paul tells them fhat in this 
they are mistaken. He tells them that 
there is a mystery of iniquity that is 
working and must continue to work; 
in other words, that there is a great 
plan to be developed and carried out 
before the final end shall come. None 
the less, Christ will come, but only 
when the great problem of life and thé 
problem of the mystery of iniquity aré 
worked out, about the successful work 
ing out of which there is not the 
slightest doubt, that Christ, instead of 
lying in the grave, as they imagine, is 
the ruling and reigning force in this 
universe; that He is conducting His 
mediatorial work, and that when this 
work is completed, after He shall have 
put down all rule and authority and 
power, after the powers of evil have 
been destroyed, then He shall delive 
the kingdom over to His Father. Paul 
tells these Corinthians that Christ 
now reigning, and will rule and reigt 
until He shall have put all His enemies 
under His feet; and the last enemy 
that shall be destroyed is death. And 
when all things have been subjected 
unto Him, then shall the Son als 
Himself be subject unto God, that God 
may be all in all. 

The rest of the chapter is well worth 
the study of the sincere Christian, i 
asmuch as’ it states the objections 0 
philosophical grounds that were made 
then, are made now, and always W 
be made, by those who are not willis 
to accept Christ on this fundamenta 
doctrine of the resurrection from thé 
dead. 
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“SHORE and FIE 
The “two in one” shirt style 
that good cressers are talk- 
ing about —the practical 
outing shirt that looks well. 
This popular model in 


HALLMARK 
SHIRTS 


instantly transforms into a negligee 
shirt with attached soft collar t is 
right” when buttoned up. 
Sold by dealers right in your own town. 
Ask to see “SHORE and FIELD” at 
$1.00, $1.50 and up. 
HARTWELL & CO., TROY, N.Y. 
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SaveTime And Labor 
Using Daisy Shields 


Dont'waste time and labor with old-fashioned 
Gitivator shields. Put Daisy Revolving 
Shields on your cu 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want tostudy 
all these things and many more, an‘ any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 























The Beginning of Life 
The beginning of life in all our 
plants and animals is of intense in- 
terest. In the corn plant, for instance, 
a grain of pollen as small as the point 


| of a pin falls on a corn silk; it germi- 


nates and sends a sprout or tube down 
the silk, which reaches the green corn 
kernel which needs a push or stimu- 


lus from the pollen grain in order to 
develop. This stimulus is furnished 
by a small germ or nucleus inside of 
the pollen tube which passes from the 
pollen tube and unites with the nu- 
cleus of the green corn kernel. Green 
corn kernels never grow unless they 
have pollen nuclei to stimulate them. 
But a pollen nucleus does more than 
merely stimulate; it carries the char- 
afteristics of the plant from which it 
came into the seed. For instance, if a 
yellow pollen grain nucleus combines 
with a white kernel nucleus, the ker- 
nel which follows will carry a dose 
of yellow. 

In the corn plant, the pollen grain 
carries the male nucleus, and the 
green, unfertilized kernel at silking 
time carries the female nucleus. 

In animals, as in plants, the essen- 
tial points are a male nucleus and a 
female nucleus. Both are so small 
that they can be seen only under a 
high power microscope. It has been 
found by microscopical study that both 
the male nucleus and the female nu- 
cleus contain infinitesimally small 
rods which are called chromosomes. 
The germ cells which are to carry life 
to future generations have eight, but 
in all the body cells are sixteen. It is 
when the male and female nuclei unite 
with eight chromosomes each that the 
sixteen chromosomes are_ supplied 
which are the proper number for the 
body. 

As to just what chromosomes will 
go into the germ cell nuclei is a mat- 
ter of chance. There are 12,870 com- 
binations possible for both the male 
and the female. For instance, in the 
female nucleus there might be chro- 
mosomes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9, 10, 
Li; 42, 13.44.15. 16-07: 1, S 3. 4,-5).6; 
1; 9; oF 1, 2; 3;.4,-9; 10, 1, 12, ete., ete. 
The female might have 12,870 differ- 
ent kinds of nuclei, and the male 12,870 
different kinds ,and these might com- 
bine in 165,636,900 different ways. 

To put it simply, there is one chance 
in 165,636,900 that two animals from 
the same parents will be exactly alike. 
There is also one chance in 165,636,900 
that they will be as different from one 
another as tho in no way related. But 
the strongest probability, and by ob- 
servation we all know it to be true, is 
that offspring from the same parents 
will be alike in most points and unlike 
in a few. Nature provides millions 
of possible combinations, but man has 
occasionally found it worth while to 
breed related animals together. In- 
and-in breeding (sire to daughter, 
mother to son, brother to sister), fin- 
ally reduces the number of possible 
combinations to a few thousand, and 
makes the offspring very much alike. 
Most of our pure breeds of stock owe 
their fixity of type to in-breeding. But 
in-breeding often weakens the vigor. 
In the case of corn, for instance, in- 
breeding may reduce the yield to one- 
fifth of what it otherwise would be. 

The male and female cells which 
begin new life in the case of both 
plants and animals, have often been 
examined under the microscope. We 
know much about them, but there is 
much we do not know. The more we 


study life, the mere wonderful it 
seems. It is good to be alive in this 


wonderful world. 





Hog Contest 


Ralph Bower, of Correctionville, 
Iowa, who sold his hogs Monday, April 
3d, for $9.75 in Chicago ($9.25 net), 
is now leading, with a profit of $524.94. 
Melvin D. Wilson, of Central City, 
Nebraska; Wendell Blessing, of King 





City, Missouri, and L. H. Shanks, of 
Richview, Illinois, are second, third 
and fourth, respectively, with profits 
between $500 and $515. 

There is some good judgment, but 
also much luck in this contest. For 
instance, Lester Schuerman, of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, did everything just 
right to make a big profit. He didn’t 
make the mistake of buying a lot of 
corn on a high market, as did Ralph 
Bower, who is now leading, but instead 
bought on a low March market. He 
fed heavily from the start. But by 
selling March 31st instead of April 3d, 
he lost over $60. He showed perfect 
judgment at every stage of the game, 
but a sudden 40-cent drop in the Chi- 
cago market gave him a profit of only 
$479.75, instead of $543.75. 

By studying the markets year after 
year, it is possible to make general 
plans for hitting the good markets, 
but it is impossible to avoid the vio- 
lent day-by-day fluctuations which 
make $40 to $70 difference in the prof- 
its of a carload of hogs. 

There are a number of boys who 
have not yet sold, who have an excel- 
lent chance to win the contest, pro- 
vided the hog market remains strong. 


Yellow Corn Mixed With 
White Corn for Seed 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“My yellow seed corn comes from a 
field where there were a few stray 
plants of white corn, which came up 
from the year before. On this account 
some of my good ears have a few white 
kernels. If I removed these white 
kernels, do you think that my corn 
would still be mixed?” 

Corn breeders tell us that the color 
yellow acts as a Mendelian dominant 
over white. In other words, if you 
cross yellow corn with white corn and 
plant the seed, the result will be pure 
yellow corn. The next generation, 
however, about one-fourth of the ker- 
nels will be white. .If absolutely pure 
white kernels out of this second gener- 
ation are planted, the chances are that 
practically all of the resulting crop 
will be white. Some of the yellow 
kernels out of the second generation, 
however, will still continue to throw 
off white kernels. Because yellow is 
the dominant characteristic, it is more 
difficult to keep yellow corn free from 
white mixture than it is to keep white 
corn free from yellow mixture. By 
this paradox, we mean to say that 
when you have pure white corn, you 
may be quite sure that there is no 
yellow taint in it, while on the other 





hand, the fact that corn is yellow is no | 


proof that there may not be some 
white lurking underneath. 

Our ,correspondent, by picking out 
the white kernels in his yellow ears, 
will do something toward preventing 
the appearance of white in succeeding 
generations. However, even tho he 
leaves the white kernels in (we sus- 
pect that they are really light yellow, 
not white), we would expect practi- 
cally pure yellow corn this coming year 
—altho some of the ears might be of 
a rather light yellow. The following 
year, however, we would expect some 
pure white to crop out. The breeder 
of white corn can keep his corn quite 
free from yellow mixture by simply re- 
moving the yellow kernels, but the 
breeder of yellow corn has no assur- 
ance that the removal of the white ker- 
nels will entirely remove the taint of 
white mixture. 


Dehorning Calves With - 
Caustic Potash 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Does it stunt the growth of calves 
to apply caustic potash to prevent the 
growth of the horns?” 

Caustic potash, when rubbed on the 
horn buttons during the first week of 
a calf’s life, is quite effective in pre- 
venting horn growth. The caustic pot- 
ash is of course irritating to the skin, 
and if applied too strong, may make a 
bad scar. In some cases, if the caustic 
potash is applied very heavily, it runs 
down over the face and does serious 
damage. However, if just the right 
amount is applied, it does not seem to 
injure the calf at all. It is the easiest 
and best method of dehorning with 
which we are acquainted. 
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Buy Early 


The effect of the great war on 
men’s clothing will be felt this 
6pring—still more next fall. 











We retailers have had to buy 
with greater care and discrimina- 
tion than ever, to protect our 
customers against poor fabrics. 


That’s why we appreciate 
having a line of medium-priced 
clothes for men and young men 
that is absolutely dependable— 
Clothcraft. 


Every piece of cloth that en- 
ters the factory is tested mechan- 
ically to determine its strength 
and chemically to prove its 
ingredients. ‘This is but the 
first of a long series of safeguards 
that protect Clothcraft values. 

But don’t wait too long, 
there'll be greater demand than 
ever this spring for nationally 
known values like Clothcraft. 

Buy early. 
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CLOTHCRAFT SPECIAL SERGES ) 


OGFrs4IS DhietlS 4516” 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTHES 
7104 #25 ieesz 


Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


| The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
















































My new, 1916 low prices 
_ and selling plans, cash 
or time, are fully descri- 
bed in my new 250-page 
book. Domeot buy a 
spreader of any make 
or kind until you get 
this book. Askformy /."= 















model spreader with all 
Steet beater, all steel V- 
light 
chain 
drive, cut under front 
wheels, channel steel} 
frame, trussed like a 
steel bridge, steel ton- 
ue, apron and 
‘orce feed makes a finer 
and wider spreading 
machine than ever. 
Ship from Water- 
loo, Kansas City, St. « 
Paul, Council Bluffs 
and Chicago. All 
styles and sizes of 
spreaders and spread- 
er boxes fully described 
in this big, new beok. 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Co., Box 229, 
Manure Spreader Manutac: 















er Galloway im- 
plements and merchandise, 
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Ash Grove Cement 





Concrete Foundations 
Last Always 


FOUNDATIONS of concrete give 
strength and long life to your 
farm buildings. Easy to construct 
—low in cost. Never need repairs. 
No matter what improvement you have 
fin mind — decide on concrete. Your im- 
rovements will then be permanent — ever- 
ting. You can increase the value of your 
farm at low cost. 


Ash Grove Cement 





The Most Finely Ground Cement — goes 
further and saves you money and time. 80% 
stronger Standard Ground Cement. 


Write today for 112-Page 
Fr ee Book Free Book “Permanent 
Farm Improvements”—simpleand easy 
to follow instructions for 


building any structure or 
making any improvements. 


Your Dealer Sells Ash 
Grove Cement. 


ASH GROVE LIME & 
PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Department W. 
700 Grand Ave. Temple, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 





Let us send you valuable information and 
suggestions to help you decide right in the 
selection of yoursilo filler. Fora cutter that 
will cut the corn as fastas you can supply it 
—elevate as high as needed—run with your 
regular farm engine—— investigate the 


BLIZZARD 


: Ensilage Cutter 


It fe the tried and truco cutter for the farmer. 
Simple to understand and run. Unusually e. 
Makes even-cut silage. Durabie. Repair cost small. 
WRITE today, mentioning size of silo, and of ene 
gine. for valuable in formato ion, aleo free bx Pepa tes 
in 


1916 Cee Pay Batten sere Say,’* ** 


The Jos. Dick Mfg. Co. 
Box Canton, Ohio 








Aime scan, LY 
GUARANTEED 


CREAM g 


SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to send | 

mew, well made, easy running, perfect 14 
skimming separator for $15.95. Skims 
warm or cold milk; making heavy or 
light cream. Bow! is 6 sanitary mare 
vel; easily cleaned 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


rent from picture, which illustrates 








arge capacity machines Western 
scan rs on from western points, 
Whether dairy is large or small write for 
hendson me free catalog. Address: 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO, 
Box 4101 Bainbridge, N. Y. 











The Silo to on 


See thatdoor 1t makes 
Vernier Silos afr tignt, yet 
easy to open and close.Ver- 
Dier 81:08 stand up against 
Btronges winds «WiTnovT 
Guy WirEs, Many other 
g00d features Write us. 
VERNIER GILO CO, Gedar Replds, in. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are’invited to contribute their exper!- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 
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Support the Co-operative 

Many cooperative creamery manag- 
ers complain that members are not 
giving their support to their own plant. 
The attractive prices offered tempo- 
rarily by centralizers take away much 
of the trade which should go to the 
coodperative if it is to attain its high- 
est degree of success. The only rea- 
son of the high prices from the cen- 
tralizers is to make an effort to force 
the codperative out of business. Those 
who support the former are helping to 
cut their own throats, as pointed out 
by the Mahnomen, Minnesota, codper- 
ative creamery, in the following com- 
munication to its patrons: 

“You are probably once in a while 
receiving cards and circulars from one 
or more centralizing creameries, so- 
liciting your shipments of cream. Per- 
haps you have not had the opportunity 
to look into the methods which the 
centralizers employ in their business. 
Maybe you have not had the chance to 
compare the prices paid for butter-fat 
in those states where the centralizers 
have the monopoly of the creamery 
business, with the prices paid in other 
states where farmers’ creameries are 
setting the prices. If so, the follow- 
ing lines will be worth your careful 
perusal: 

“For the past ten or fifteen years, 
there has been a steady effort made 
by large and well organized ce ntraliz- 
ing creameries to force the farmers’ 
creameries out of business. They are 
heavily capitalized, and are working 
with great persistence in order to ob- 
tain their purpose. In the last five or 
six months, a special effort has been 
made in this territory. Therefore, we 
Shall give you a few -facts about the 
centralizing system in general. 

“Minnesota, lowa and Wisconsin are 
the states where the farmers’ cream- 
eries have had the most success, and 
where the prices of butter-fat are con- 
trolled by them. Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma are three states where 
the farmers’ creameries have been 
closed by unfair competition. The 
United States government has inves- 
tigated this condition in Kansas and 
Nebraska, and reports, thru the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Washington, 
D. C., in part as follows: 

“‘Records show that in Kansas and 
Nebraska, where the monopoly of the 
centralizers appears to be complete, 
the farmers received only 17 to’ 18 
cents average prices for their butter- 
fat, while in Iowa, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, where the coéperative cream- 
eries have the field, the prices for but- 
ter-fat were from 20 to 26 cents aver- 
age. This quotation can be verified 
to your satisfaction from the reports 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C.’ 

“The following prices were paid for 
butter-fat in the different counties of 


Nebraska for May, 1915. May 21, 
Saunders county, 22 cents; May 23, 


Northwest Chase county, 21 cents; 
May 28, Dundy county, 21 cents; May 
29, Furnace county, 22 cents; May 28, 
Holt county, 23 cents. Compare these 
prices with the prices paid for May by 
the same concerns in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. There is a difference of 
10 cents a pound. While the May 
prices in Nebraska were from 21 to 
23 cents, in Minnesota they were from 
28 to 30 cents, Compare also the 
prices paid by the farmers’ creamery 
at Mahnomen, and other coédperative 
creameries, and you will see the rea- 
ton for the higher prices in Minne- 
fota. The farmers in Nebraska have 
to take these low prices because there 
are no farmers’ creameries in Nebras- 
ka. The centralizers are a national or- 
ganization, and fix the prices to suit 
themselves. The centralizers would 
not pay as high prices as they do if 
there were no farmers’ creameries to 
force up the prices. They paid cor- 
respondingly as much in Nebraska be- 
fore the farmers’ creameries were 
closed. Think this over: How would 
you like to get only 21 cents for your 
butter-fat while the market price is 
31 cents? You will get these prices 
some day if you don’t stay united and 
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="When thinking of Silos, your 
ome first thought is of the 




























= INDIAN A 


SILO 


Weir do you—why does every farmer and 


stockman think 


of the Indiana Silo as 


the standard by which he judges all silos? 


Ask the man who owns one. Go 
with him inside his Indiana Silo, 
Examine every stave. Hunt for 
defects and faults. Run your hand 
over the inside wall. As smoothas 
an egg! Look at the air-tight doors 


and the rigid door frame. No off- 
sets or corners anywhere. Exam- 
ine the joint where two staves 


come together endwise in a two: 
piece Indiana Silo. No metal. No 
place for moisture to collect or for 


decay to begin. 

Examine the silage from center 
to wall. The same all the way 
through and all good! 

Then make this kind of an investi- 
gation of any other silos. Remem- 
ber that the Indiana Silo is very low 
in price, sold on terms to suit you 
and guaranteed. When you have 
made this kind of examination, you 
will understand why the Indiana is 
first choice among silos. 





the price of materials. 


THE INDIANA 


584 Union Bldg., Anderson, Indiana 
584 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City,Mo. 








Buy an Indiana Silo now, before further advances in 


Write today for particulars 


SILO COMPANY: 


584 Indiana Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
584 Live Stock Exch. Bldg., Ft.Worth,Tez, 











support the farmers’ creameries. Don’t 
be misled about this. They never pay 
a higher price than they have to in ar- 
der to get the business. A price of 21 
cents a pound is below the cost of pro- 
ducing butter-fat. These low prices 
have caused discouragement and have 
ruined many a farmer in Nebraska and 
Kansas, because dairying is essential 
to successful farming. The United 
States government, after a thoro in- 
vestigation of conditions, has in the 
last few years had special field men 
working in Kansas and Nebraska for 
the purpose of again organizing farm- 
ers’ creameries and to stimulate the 
dairy industry. 

“The centralizers have used _ the 
same methods as were employed by 
the Standard Oil Company, in order to 
eliminate competition and establish a 
complete monopoly. Jf a town or city 
had a prosperous farmers’ creamery, 
they raised the prices so high that the 
local creamery could not meet the 
competition. In another town, where 
no farmers’ creamery was operating, 
they would set the price correspond- 
ingly low, so as to get even. Thus the 
farmers with no creamery generally 
had to pay the expense of driving the 
farmers’ creamery of another town out 
of business. When this was accom- 
plished, the cream station promptly 
dropped the prices from 10 to 15 cents 
per pound on butter-fat.” 





. ee 
Dairy Ration 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T am feeding my eight dairy cows 
all the silage and clover hay they will 
eat, together with two pounds of corn 
and two pounds of whole oats per day, 
My cows are getting thin in flesh, and 
I am afraid I am not feeding enough. 
My eight cows returned 200 pounds of 
butter-fat for December. I have plen- 
ty of hay and silage, corn and oats. 
What other feed would you advise me 
to buy? How much should I feed of 
each for maintenance and better re- 
turns?” 

Our correspondent does not mention 
the prices of feeds available, and we 
therefore hesitate to give any exact 
advice. If he can get cottonseed meal 
and oil meal for less than $40 a ton, 
and bran for less than $25 a ton, we 
would suggest a grain mixture of 350 
parts of corn, 150 parts of oats, 100 
parts of cottonseed meal, 50 parts of 


oil meal, and 100 parts of bran. Of | 


this we would feed about one pound 
for each three or four pounds of mik 
produced. Our corre spondent’s aver 
age cow evidently gave in Decembers 
little over twenty pounds of milk daily. 
This would mean that the average cov 
should receive about seven pounds d 
grain daily instead of four pounds, 
which our correspondent has_ bee 
feeding. As to whether or not it wil 
pay our correspondent to feed as hear 
ily on grain as we have indicated, dé 
pends on the price he gets for butter 
fat. Our correspondent should find the 
ration we have suggested very satisfae 
tory, but we can not tell as to whethe 
or not it will prove economical, be 
cause our correspondent has not su 
mitted to us prices of feeds and d 
butter-fat. 


eeTIL@ OR STAVE 
= GUARANTEED: 
Glazed tile or four kinds wood stave. 
Haul end easily erect Kalamezoo 


Silos when ferm labor is the most 
plentiful and cheap. 


Freight Paid to Your Town 


Tile Silos anchored by weight and amply reinforced 
withstand fire, frost and the hurricane ar 
Superior to Cement—no water proofing required—~ 








































mo cost for paint or repairs. —Lasts a life time. 
Hundreds of pleased customers say:—"Your gelvan- 
ized continuous opening door frame end Redwood 
doors can't be beat.” Your experience will be the 
same Let us prove to you the Kalamazoo Quality. 





Seve money, too, by early-in-year shipments 
direct from nearest kiln, on fectory to farm 
co-operative sales plan. \s ir kl 

details. Silo users make best locel egents 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Only §2 Down 


One r to Pay! ¢ 


Buys the New Butter- 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 
easy cleaning, close skim- 
ming, durable. Guaranteed 
a be . Skims 95 quarta 
er hot Made also in four 
jarger six sup to6 1-2shown here. 
30 Days’ Free Trial Earns its own cost 
more hat 
t saves in cream. Setal: ,f 
alog, coe and ‘‘direct-from-factory’ 
m the manufacturer and gave money 
ALBAUGH- DOVER co. Bo 
21€3 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
































No better farm engine at any price. Sizes | 
2too2 HPs Built by experts, PE ild directs 
factory touser, ablished 1870. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1530 Oakland Ave, Kansas City, Mo 
1530 Empire Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sell Us 
Your Old 


Separator e@ | 


games 
W Don’t think you have to 


\ 
fy throw away that old separator, no 
£Y” matter whatits make, just because its getting 
worn—or becauseit’s too small now for your herd 
—or even because it is an unsatisfactory,wasteful 
machine that you simply won’t use it any more. 


You Geta Good, Big Price 
our old separator! ore than you expect! 
Pe thi is positively the most liberal offer we or 
have ever made! Get the full particu- 
jars. Learn the big price you will be allowed for 
your old separator—no matter what its age, con- 
dition or make! Write today! 


Act Quick! Offer Limited! 
It means that for a limited period you ean turn 
jn your old separator as part payment for the 
MWorld’s Best” separator,easi -running,closest 
ekimming , most sanitary ,durable separator made, 


Great Western Cream Separator 


The one 
that will successful- 
ly skim cold milk. 
Bailt on famous*‘low 
down’’ principle.Low 
tank — easier filled, 
High crank — easier 
operated. Perfect — 
flushing bow!—self-drain- 
ing bowl—every part as 
accurate aga watch. 3% 
See your local Rock 

Island Dealer at once. 
Or write us, tell us the 


S 


wists ud, 


SALAD 


PLIIIDDD A TAL AAPL ADP OL AD 
LAA. 
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size separator you Ball 
anc © will tel P, 

vos ouch we will Cea Bearings 

pay for your old separae Make 

tor.Don't delay ! Write today! — 

ROCK ISLAND ein 


PLOW CO. 


391C Second Ave. 
Rock Island 
illinois 
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Wisconsin Farms 


In the Clover Dairyland of the 
famous Chippewa Valley in Southern 
Sawyer County, Wisconsin. 

Prices $15.00 to $28.00 per acre. 

Liberal terms if desired. 

Write for descriptive booklet and 
map to 


0. 0. WHITED COMPANY 
RADISSON, WISCONSIN 


IOWA OFFICE: 
G. A. Moore, Mer., Muscatine, Ia. 


No, Dakota Land Pays Big 


No state has so great production per capita or 
per farmer as North Dakota; no state has so great 
Increase in the production of live stock, particularly 
hogs; only one agricultural state, lowa, has as great 
Wealth per capita. The best land 1s offered at from 
1% to $65 per acre on easy terms. We eliminate all 
possible commission, and make no charge for our- 
selves, Write for plan of direct dealing. 


J. §. MURPHY, Immigration Agent, 
See Line, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lands in the Rain Belt 


Washington County, Colorado 
Finest farm land in the West at lowest price. 
Land where the crop pays for it in two years. Good 
climate, markets, churches and schools. 
Live Agents Wanted 
Write for information 


CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO., Akron, Colorado 


101 Acres —$5000 
Portage County, Ohio 


PP rat level, blue grass. Hmestone soll, suited for 
eae 4; one inile to school, only two miles to village, 
gtd and high school Good buildings with slate 
4 Aged owner wantg quick aale and low price is 
oer ‘less than half cash and easy terms, For 
te o¥ page 62, ‘“‘Money-Making Farms;”’ copy 
Onn Na nig catalog filled with farm bargains in 
AGENCY Se and the East. E. A.STROUT FARM 
» Dept, 2687, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


° . . 
Just Once in a Lifetime 
cacy to a tine 320-acre farm, 5 miles 
for 920.400, vin tern Kansas city of 18,000 people, 
ftowing Se Well improved; 230 acres 
For foe 1ea t of soil. No trade considered, 
tlenlars add W. Ed. Jameson, Fulton, Mo. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


GHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
DoYouWant a Good Improved Farm 


lt in Southern Minnesota? 
cn for descriptions, prices and terms. 
* BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia, Minn. 


ea 
Minnesota Corn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON Lan 
—— ON LAND Co., 
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Willmar, Minnesota 





Otter Tai County Corn, clover, stock and grain 
TOD fallures farms; 100tochoosefrom. No 
Tee ratiroad. bg 09 to $90.00 on easy terms, Send for 

egion &re plan, map, booklet and price Ist. 


Us Falls, mane & Loan Co,, 107 Lincoln Ave., Fer- 


| Sons, 





Recent Public Sales 


YOAKAM & SONS’ POLLED DURHAM 
: SALE. 


The public sale of Polled Durhams and 
Percherons, held by M. Yoakam & Sons, 
Webster, Iowa, April 5th, was well at- 
tended by Polled Durham breeders thru- 
out the country, the crowd being practi- 
cally the same as at the Williams sale the 
day before. The Percheron offering con- 
sisted of one two-year-old stallion and 
three mares, hardly enough to attract 
Percheron buyers, and which sold locally 
at moderate prices. The cattle sale was 
conducted in a lively manner by Auc- 
tioneer Reppert, and was soon over. As 
at the Williams sale, a good share of the 
offering went outside the state. Alva 
Metzler, of Girard, Ill; O. F, Edwards, 
Grandview, Minn.; E. J. Sosse, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; Leeman Bros., Hoopeston, Ill., and 
John Lofgren, of West Point, Neb., were 
Suyers from outside the state, of several 
head each. The cattle were of attractive 
breeding, but in rather thin flesh to bring 
their value. The top price was $355, paid 
by Mr. Metzler for Roan Sweetbrier X, 
No. 1 of the catalog. This choicely bred 
Sweetbrier, of good type, had _ recently 
ealved and had not done well; otherwise 
she would have sold much higher. The 
next highest price for females was $280, 
paid by C. T. Ayres, of Osceola, Iowa, for 
Lady Orange X, a choice Orange Blossom, 
bred to the Yoakam Orange Blossom herd 
bull, Independence, one of the best typed 


bulls of the breed. The bull offering 
numbered thirteen head, and _ included 
two herd headers not cataloged, that 


might have brought more money had they 
been advertised. The average on females 
was $194, and on bulls $156.54, the general 
average on bulls and females being $177.24. 





The auctioneers were Fred Reppert and 
Joe Shaver. A list of those selling at 
$100 and oer follows: 
BULLS. 

Roan Gauntlet X, May, °12; Wagner 

& Son, Ealona, 1OWa  oc.ccc.ccs ecu 2 
Proud Charmer X, Nov., ‘13; Vander 

Pleu Bros., Monroe, Iowa ......... 05 
Clan Gauntlet X, June, ‘12; Parker 

TOR, NUMA, 1OWG.. 00ss0 cba vaisives 5 
Orange Sweetbrier X, Nov., ‘14; I 

MED ce ceccvscensccvcasieeae's 300 
Blocky Duke X, Oct., °'14; Leeman 

CAR ES RAP eT Pr eer iy, 150 
Double Orange X, Sept., '14; George 

Otis; Forest. City, TOWS: «2600620 175 
Golden Dude X, Mar., '14; John Simon, 

COT BOUT hs a recccccenseeseeesse 125 
Roan Archer X, Nov., 

I I 3.55. hc ao ed n'e goal 0e 20d ee 140 
Roan Victor X, Apr., '14; O. F. Ed- 

MOM Sccdeese kids wdeeawesaenswnse ns 140 
Challenge X, S. _H., Nov., '13; Klein 

Bros., Keota, TOWR ...ccccscsccvces 30 


COWS. 
Roan Sweetbrier X, May, ’12; 
Metzler, Girard, Il. 
Lady Orange X, Aug., ’10; C. 
& Son, Osceola, lowa 
Queen Mysie X, Apr., ’07; O. F. 





yards, Grand Meadow, Minn........ 180 
Mysie X, Oct., '14; John Lofgren, West 
oo OS i a re ree 190 
Red Lady X, Sept., '12; E. J. Tosse, 
te nt INT vais hac a dcne sagas bcolelaialy 160 
Golden Sweetbrier X, Mar., '10; C. T. 
Ce A Pr errr errr ee 260 
White Alpine X, Aug., '11; Leeman 
POe., FROGOOOM, TH. ccccceccvccvces 15 
Alpine Lady; J. J. Williams & Son, 
CPs, SN ckk de andntinccenaes 155 
Scotch Alpine, Jan., '14; John Lofgren 160 
Scottish Crown X, Nov., ’08 (and ec. 
calf); G. W. Ferguson, Laurens, Ia.. 200 
Roan Pride X, Jas. Wilson & Sons. 200 
Red Pride X, Dec., ’14; J. J. Walters, 
NY le sia 6.850506. dat 3:5 acon elke 135 
Roan Lassie X, Apr., ‘14 Leeman 
PE er ee eee ery ere eee 55 
Lady X, Sept., °19 (and b. calf); J. 
MM. Gardner, Gerlaw... THs. os 6s0600s. 05 


Roan Nettie X, Apr., 11; Alva Metzler 190 


Fanny 3d, May, ‘13; Gus Wetzstein, 
Pp SOE ox es:t bi niees teed aed sekns 245 

Roan Maid X, Sept., '14; J. G. Wal- 
WOU cxncawaveedsecesonen Sieecadvewsine. Lae 


THE WI aoe eee DURHAM. 


The second auction sale of Polled Dur- 


hams, held by J. J. Williams & Son, of 
Grandview, Iowa, April 4th, attracted a 
large crowd from a distance. The wide- 
spread interest in this hornless breed of 
Short-horns, and the popularity of the 
Williams herd, is shown by the list of 
sales following, which includes’ buyers 
from eight different states. A number of 
the best buyers came from outside of 
Towa. There was a good demand for bulls 


suitable for herd bulls, and these brought 
the top prices of the sale. R. A. Coupe & 
of Falls City, Neb., paid the top 
price, $550, for the splendid young bull, 
Marshall's Best X, a roan of the Orange 
Blossom family. This firm got several 
good cows and heifers also. The year- 
ling Augusta bull, August Marshall X, also 
sold above $500, which was not a high 
price for a bull of his good depth and 
thickness and choice Scotch breeding. The 
buyer was Fred Beleau, of South Dakota 
who was one of the best buyers at the 
sale. The six-year-old bull, Marshall 
Royal X, went to W. C. Miller, of War- 
ren, Minn., at $250, a bargain price for a 
bull of his good type and quality. The 
top bulls were either sons or grandsons 
of the Williams senior herd bull, Sugar 
Hill Marshall. Fair Sultan, a white year- 
ling of top quality and excellence, but 
horned, sold for $280, to Chas. Myers, of 
Kinross. Had he been polled, he would 
have sold much higher. The top price for 
females was $400, for the splendid young 
cow, Marshall Mist, of the Young Mary 
tribe. She was one of the few head that 
staid at Grandview. Colonel Reppert cried 
the sale, assisted by Joe Shaver, H. O. 
Tellier and Hunter. A list of sales at $100 
and over follows: 


BULLS. 
August Marshall X, May, '14; Fred 
feoleanm. Rockrord, 8. Di os.sccscees $505 
Marshall Royal X, Jan., '10; W. C 





from vibration of 


Link Blade separators. 
from the Empire Line. 


know good separators better. 


gines and Empire Star Feed Mills. 





These Are the Reasons 


why so many farmers all over the coun- 
try—doubtless many of your neighbors 
—swear by Empire Cream Separators: 


For more than three generations separator 
users have been proving to themselves the 
superior skimming ability, the ease 
of operation, the silence and freedom 


Cream 


Empire Separators 


The Empire reputation has been added to 
by the service given by each individual sep- 
arator sold. Every Empire user has told 
his neighbors how satisfactory his Empireis. That's 
just what you’ll do after you buy your Empire. 

Empires are made in the two types that have proven 
best through years of service—Disc separators and 
Choose your separator 


Write for the Empire Catalog No.39S —it illustrates 
and fully explains the Empire Line and helps you to 
sk, also, about 
Empire Mechanical Milkers, Empire Gasoline En- 


Empire Cream Separator Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 




















Chicago Denver Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg, Can. 

Miller, Warren, MIOR.. .. 6. 6scc<scss 250 | go before the legislature this coming win- 
souny get Re | a 13; _ ter, and ask for an appropriation of not 
sert KE. McMillan anchard, Ia... 255 485 $100.000 ¢ all be used 
Marshall's Best, Oct., ‘14: R. A. Coupe — than $100,000 py Roky by 
& Sons, Falls City, Ned: cicccccsces 550 =i nian ic age adbeast april 
Secret Choice X, Feb., 15; E. W. Fer- culosis in live stock. The thought is that 
guson, Laurens, Iowa ......-..eee0. 300 | the commission, thru its veterinary of- 
Heir Apparent X, Feb., °15; P. J. ficers, will test such herds as their own- 
oa err i ag ae ae ae 260 | ers may desire to have tested, prescribe 
oan aaddie A, . > “ae . P he ing > t xj > 
Thompson, Harlantown, Mont...... ee ee 
Sultan Prince X, Oct.,''14; Albert officia recognition as accreditec erds, 

Welch, Bettendorf, Iowa .......... 5 | free from tuberculosis. 
Marshall Field X, Oct.,. '14; Charles = == 
Babee, Wever, TOWG sec ccesceucesee 165 
3eau. Marshall X, May, ‘15; N. J VE RY DESI RABLE 
RUNNER WE as n:a0, 09.0 <06g0ae<s 135 
Strathearn Duke X, July, '15; James 3's Miles from Lowa State College, 
Helwick, Columbus Junction, TA..... 135 mee, Iowa. 20a mae black prairie; good resi- 
White Prince X, May, ‘15; Morris _ pep Pace og saicn Ge Tasmamun mee 
_ Bros., Viola, Il... ...-s..-+ aes s+++ 105 | giving hourly service. Admirably adapted for thor- 
Fair Sultan, Feb., ’14; Charles Myers, ; obred stock business and convenient for education at 
in 2g —, sas arses ees: mee 280 | State College. 
ed Sultan 2d, Sept., ’'13; Sam Turk- J. ©. COPESTAKE, Owner, Ames, lowa 
ington, Columbus Junction, olwa.... 105 
cows. M H t F 
Marshall's Mist X, Oct., '11; Mrs. W inneso a arms 
KE. Switzer, Grandview, Iowa ....... 400 for sale on easy terms. Write for my bargain 
Blossom 11th X, Bept., 12 (and b. calf) list and special! views. 
Alva Metzler, | aa 410 A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minnesota 


Red Princess X, Apr., '10 (and c. calf); 
EK. H. Spaulding & Son, Westfield, 
Iowa 2 

Marshall's Duchess X, July, ’09 (and c. 





calf); R. A. Coupe & Sons ......... 195 
Marshall's Bluebell, Aug., ‘10 (and ec. 

CHIN: DGG GOO: casciccscncesncves 180 
Fortuna X, Sept., ’06; Fred Beleau... 140 
Roan Beauty X, Dec., ‘07 (and ec. 

cam): F. A... Coupe & G0nes... ccs. 235 
Roan Beauty 2d X, May, °13; T. S. 

BROW £GINGO, TER ccc cicewencapece 185 
Marshall's Redbird X, Nov., '12 (and c. 

calf); R. W. Furnas, Letts, lowa.... 155 
Sweet Grace X, Oct., ’10 (and b. calf); 

PO On nen ee 75 
Eunice X, Mar., ’11; T. S. Shaw...... 175 
Daisy Belle X, Feb., '12 (and b. calf); 

P. L. Nicholans, Crawfordsville, Ia.. 300 
Constance, Oct., ’06 (and b. calf); 

John Jacobs, Columbus Junction, Ia. 265 
Stillwater Belle, June, '12; R. °A. 

COMME, OE io s0c tice dosmunrd axees 160 
Lady Constance X, Apr., '14; Fred 

TE TEC ELE ee ieee oe 
Red Junon X, July, '14; P. 

BN is doen sae ce 66 eat ake wee eaawa dee 155 
Simplicity X, Oct., '14; Fred Beleau.. 175 
Mary Ann X, Mar., '14; R. A. Coupe 

a CE pn aniaene din teens ecawanee eee 155 
Milady, Oct., ‘14; W .E. Switzer..... 225 
Rose, Aug., ‘14; John Jenkins, Colum- 

Bile. Junction, TOWR. cccccesicsecccc 125 


Lady 2d, May, '14; N. J. Bush, Holden, 
Mo. 1 
19th Blossom X, Augf., 


14; James Wil- 


son & Sons, Avoca, Iowa ........... 165 
20th Blossom X, Sept., ’14; N. J. Bush, 
Se RI a ae 175 
Merry Mist X, Jan., '15; Morris Bros., 
i GR err node, Oe 
Stillwater Duchess, Feb., ’15; James 
pg ie SS ae eee er . 180 
Miss Fortuna X, Feb., °15; Morris 


RO UN Ferry ery fer eer eo a) 








Redbird, Feb., °15; John “Woodrow, 
Siren, TOWS: .<cccecceseacesies 3D 

5th Lady X, Apr., '15; N. J. Bush..... 135 

21st Blossom X, May, '15; James Wil- 
BOW & BONG .nccaccveccccvevessevses 160 

SUMMARY. 

14 bulls sold for $3,385: aevrage, $242.06 

29 females sold for $5,685; aver., 196.09 

43 head sold for $9,070; average, 211.00 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB. 
Mr. R. M. Gow, the secretary of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, asks us to 
announce the forty-eighth annual meeting 
of the club, to be held at the Club House, 
324 West Twenty-third St., New York 
City, on Wednesday, May 3, 1916, at 11 
o’clock a. m. It will be an interesting 
meeting for the members of the Jersey 
Club, and* for those interested in the 

breed. 





To Eradicate Tuberculosis in Live Stock 
—At a recent meeting of the Iowa Animal 
Health Commission, held at Des Moines, 








a movement was started to bring about a 
system for establishing accredited herds | 
of cattle in Iowa, It was determined to 





WNER retiring, offers Springdale Stock 
Farm of 1010 acres of black prairie soil. Good 
alfalfa and corn land: large buildings, groves, springs 
and artesian well; near town, two railways. If pur- 
chaser buys stock would have the benefit of my %@ 
yrs. building up the finest herd of Short-horns In the 
Northwest. $. FLETCHER, Owner, Rogers, Barnes Co., W. D. 


Southern Minnesota 


Saloons gone from county. Efficient numerous 
churches and schools. Progressive community. Soll 
fertility unexcelled. Rainfall always sufficient. 
Prices right. For literature write CURTIB-SAWYER 
LAND COMPANY. St. James, Minn. 








AVE A LARGE LIST of Farm Lands 
—$10.00 an acre and up, five prosperous grain 
growing states, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakotas. Mr. Farmer, write for free list; tt 
will be forwarded by return mat!l. MINSKE, 2131 EB. 
Lake St., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Best Corn, Wheat and Clover Land 


115 acres On rural route, soll ten feet deep, can be 
had a bargain with a payment of 62500 down. For 
particulars and Square Deal write NEWHOUSE & 
HEISSERER, Dexter, Mo. 








NEE RE Government Land. 200,000 acres in Arkan- 
sas now open for homesteading and 235,000 acres 
forest reserve to be thrown open for settlement in 
April. Send 50c for township map of state and copy 
Homesteaders Guide. L. E. Moors, Little Rock, Ark. 





I AIRY, STOCK AND GHKAIN FARIS 

in the Ortginally Hardwood, Timber Belt of 
Central Minnesoto Weil developed community. 
Descriptive list sent free. Write Van Dyke & Van 
Dyke, Long Pratrie, Minnesota. 





IOWA LAN DS If you want a bargain 

in lowa land it will 
pay you to write to me. Sample 160 smooth land 
$115.00, Wright Co.; 240 Franklin Co. $112°50, amooth 
D>. H. EYLER, (lar 





. ACHES, KHOSEBUD COUNTY. 
30 Ol 0 Your choice #12 to 7.0). Easy termes. 
Montana’s best grain and stock land. Clay loam 
Owners, TODD & CARROLL, Drawer I, Merchants 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Choice Homestead Relinquishmentfor Sale 

Northern Minnesota No residence or tmprove- 
ments required to secure patent. Excellent refer- 
ences. LESTER GESELL, Thief River Falls, Minn. 


NORTH DAKOTA 5 miles Rugby, Pierce 


Co.; $1,000 improvements, good soll and netghbor- 
hood; $20, easy terms. Other bargains. W.T. BOS- 
LEY, Rugby, North Dakota. 











240 acres, 150 cultivated, balance 
tillable; 5 





I AIRY-TRUCK Farmers, Attention?! 
Send for illustrated literature describing our 
low priced lands near Duluth. ARNOLD, Com’r, 
Iron Range Ry., 520 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 
\ TESCONSEN, Dunn County. 200 acres, 110 cul- 
tivated, best soll, good neighborhood, and bufid- 
JOHN 





ings. 850.00 acre. Snap. Other bargains. 
BACH, 303 Barstow, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
The best corn lands at lowest 


IOWA FARM prices. Get large list. Spauiding 


& O'Donnell, Elma, Howard County, Iowa. 








ORN and clover farms—Waseca and Blue 
Earth county. suuthern Minnesota. Write for 
free list, SCHROEDER & YAGER, Waseca, Mina. 
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REDUCED 
CARBON DEPOSIT 


tConorty 

Motor efficiency de- 
pends largely upon 
lubricating efficiency 
and that means: 

Reduced carbon deposit, 

More mileage from your gas- 
cline. 

More mileage from your lub- 
ricating oil. 

Increased power. 

There is only one way to ex- 
perience for yourself the benefits 
from a really scientific lubricant. 
That is—use it. 

A simple test should convince 
you. 

The Lubri- 
cating Chart 
shown below 
which represents 


_—, if * 
Tees. 


number of years 
been the standard 
guide to scientific automobile 
lubrication. Opposite your car 
you will find specified the cor- 
rect oil for your motor. 

That oil was specified for your 
motor after a careful scientific 
analysis of its lubricating re- 


A grade for each 


INCREASED 
POWER 


| ad 
ohesr a> 
e* 


CaS 
vice, has, tors MObiloils 


GREATER OIL 
MiLEAGE 


quirements by the Vacuum Oil 
Company. 

If your car is not listed, a copy 
of our complete Lubricating 
Chart will be sent on request. 


An Economical Demonstration 


It will probably cost you less than 
$1.00 to fill your crank-case with the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils specified 
for your car. ‘The garage or dealer 
you trade with has it, or can promptly 
secure it for you. 

Ask him to empty your crank-case 
of its present oi] and fill it with the 
correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils. 

You can then judge for yourself the 
results in — increased power, reduced 
carbon deposit, gasoline economy, 
reduced oil consumption. 


Is it not worth this 
nominal expenditure 
for you to discover for 
yourse!f these contin- 
uous benefits from us- 
ing the oil specified for 
your car by a company 
whose unquestioned 
standing in engineer- 
ing circles is world-wide? 


type of motor 





In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils 
from your dealer, it is safest to pur- 
chase in original packages. Look 


. for the red Gargoyle on the container. 


For information, kindly address any 
inquiry to our nearest office. 





CORRECT AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 


Explanation: The four grades of Gar 


goyle Mobiloils for gasoline motor 


lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B”’ 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite tl 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic” 


ie car indicates the grade of Gargoyle 


Mobiloils that should be used. For example, ‘‘A’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil 


**A,’’ ‘Arc’? means Gargoyle Mobiloil * 


‘Arctic,’’ etc. The recommendations 


cover all models of both pleasure and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
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TRACTOR LUBRICATION 


On request we will mail you a C 


hart specifying the correct grade of 


Gargoyle Mobiloils to use on each make and model of tractor. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Specialists in the manufacture 


of high-grade lubricants for 


every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world. - 


Detroit 
Chicago 


Domestic Branches: ‘hicag: 
New York 


Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Philadelphia KansasCity 
Pittsburgh Boston 




























Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea [By JULES VERNE |. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER XIV—A NOTE OF INVITA- 
TION. 

The next day was the 9th of November. 
I awoke after a long sleep of twelve hours. 
Conseil came, according to custom, to 
know ‘“‘how I had passed the night,’ and 
to offer his services. He had left his 
friend the Canadian sleeping like a man 
who had never done anything else all his 
life. I let the worthy fellow chatter as he 
pleased, without caring to answer him. I 
was preoccupied by the absence of the 
captain during our sitting of the day be- 
fore, and hoping to see him today. 

As soon as I was dressed, I went into 
the salon. It was deserted. The whole 
day passed without my being honored by 
a visit from Captain Nemo. The panels 
of the salon did not open. Perhaps they 
did not wish us to tire of these beautiful 
things. 

The next day, the 10th of November, the 
same desertion, the same solitude. I did 
not see one of the ship’s crew; Ned and 
Conseil spent the greater part of the day 
with me. They were astonished at the in- 
explicable absence of the captain. Was 
this singular man ill? Had he altered his 
intentions with regard to us? 

After all, as Conseil said, we enjoyed 
perfect liberty, we were delicately and 
abundantly fed. Our host kept to his terms 
of the treaty. We could not complain, 
and, indeed, the singularity of our fate re- 
served such wonderful compensation for 
us, that we had no right to accuse it as 
yet. 

That day I commenced the journal of 
these adventures which has enabled me 
tu relate them with more scrupulous ex- 
actitude and minute detail. I wrote it on 
paper made from the zostera marina. 

It was the 11th of November, early in 
the morning. The fresh air spreading over 


the interior of the Nautilus, told me that. 


we had come to the surface of the ocean 
to renew our supply of oxygen. I directed 
my steps to the central staircase and 
mounted the platform. 

It was six o'clock, the weather was 
cloudy, the sea gray but calm; scarcely 
a billow. Captain Nemo, whom I hoped 
to meet, would he be there? I saw no one 
but the steersman imprisoned in his glass 
cage. Seated upon the projection formed 
by the hull of the pinace, 1 inhaled the 
salt breeze with delight. 

I was admiring this joyous rising of the 
sun, so gay, and so life-giving, when I 
heard steps approaching the platform. I 
Was prepared to salute Captain Nemo, but 
it was his second (whom I had already 
seen on the captain’s first visit) who ap- 
peared, He advanced on the platform, not 
seeming to see me. With his powerful 
#vlass to his eye, he scanned every point of 
the horizon with great attention. This 
examination over, he approached the pan- 
el and pronounced a sentence in exactly 
these terms. I have remembered it, for 
é€very morning it was repeated under ex- 
actly the same conditions. It was thus 
worded: 

“Nautron respoc lorni virch.”’ 

What it meant I could not say. 

These words pronounced, the second de- 
scenaced, I thought that the Nautilus was 
about to return to its submarine naviga- 
tion. I regained the panel and returned 
to my chamber. 

live days sped thus, without any change 
in our situation. ILvery morning I mount- 
ea the platform. The same phrase was 
pronounced by the same individual. But 
Captain Nemo did not appear. 

I had made up my mind that should 
never see him again, when, on the 16th of 
November, on returning to my room with 
Ned and Conseil, I found upon my table 
a note addressed to me. I opened it im- 
patiently. It was written in a bold, clear 
hand, the characters rather pointed, re- 
calling the German type. The note was 
worded as follows: 

“To Professor Aronnax, on board the 
Nautilus, 16th of November, 1867: 

“Captain Nemo invites Professor Aron- 
nax to a hunting party, which will take 
place tomorrow morning in the forests of 
the island of Crespo. He hopes that noth- 
ing will prevent the Professor from being 
present, and he will with pleasure see him 
joined by his companions. 

“Captain Nemo, 
“Commander of the Nautilus.” 

“A hunt!”’ exclaimed Ned. 

“And in the forests of the 
!” added Conseil. 

“O, then, the gentleman is going on 
‘terra firma’?” replied Ned Land, 

“That seems to me to be clearly indi- 
cated,” said JI, reading the letter once 
more. 

“Well, we must accept,” said the Ca- 


island of 








nadian. ‘But once more on dry ground 
we shall know what to do. Indeed, I shall 
not be sorry to eat a piece of fresh venj. 
son, 

Without seeking to reconcile what wag 
contradictory between Captain Nemo’s 
manifest aversion to islands and conti. 
nents, and his invitation to hunt in a 
forest, I contented myself with replying: 

“Let us first see where the island of 
Crespo is.” 

I consulted the planisphere, and in 32 
degrees, 40 minutes north latitude, and 157 
degrees, 50 minutes west longitude, I found 
a small island, recognized in 1801 by Cap- 
tain Crespo, and marked in the ancient 
Spanish maps as Rocca de la Plata, the 
meaning of which is ‘‘The Silver Rock.” 
We were, then, about eighteen hundred 
miles from our starting point, and the 
course of the Nautilus, a little changed: 
was bringing it back towards the south- 
east. I showed this little rock, lost in the 
midst of the North Pacific, to my com- 
panions., 

“If Captain Nemo does sometimes go on 
dry ground,” said I, “the at least chooses 
desert islands.” 

Ned Land shrugged his shoulders with. 
out speaking, and Conseil and he left me, 

After supper, Which was served by the 
steward, mute and impassable, I went to 
bed, not without some anxiety. 

The next morning, the 17th of Novem- 
ber, on awakening I felt that the Nauti- 
lus was perfectly still. I dressed quickly 
and entered the salon, 

Captain Nemo was there, waiting for 
me. He rose, bowed, and asked me if it 
was convenient for me to accompany him. 
As he made no allusion to his absence 
during the last eight days, I did not men- 
tion it, and simply answered that my 
companions and myself were ready to fol- 
low him. 

We entered the dining 
breakfast was served. 

“M. Aronnax,” said the captain, “pray 
share my breakfast without ceremony; we 
will chat as we eat. For, tho ft promised 
you a walk in the forest, I did not under- 
take to find hotels there. So breakfast 
as a man who will most likely not have 
his dinner till very late.” 

T did honor to the repast. It was come 
posed of several kinds of fish, and dif- 
ferent sorts of sea-weed. Our drink con- 
sisted of pure water, to which the Captain 
added some drops of a fermented liquor, 
extracted by the Kamschatcha method 
from a sea weed. Captain Nemo ate at 
first without saying a word. Then he be- 
@an: 

“Sir, when I proposed to you to hunt in 
my submarine forest of Crespo, you evi- 
dently thought me mad. Sir, you should 
never judge lightly of any man.” 

“But, Captain, believe me—” 

“Be kind enough to listen, and you will 
then see whether you have any cause to 
accuse me of folly and contradiction.” 

“IT listen.”’ 

“You know as well as I do, Professor, 
that man can live under water, providing 
he carries with him a sufficient supply of 
breathable air. In submarine works, the 
workman, clad in an impervious dress, 
with his head in a metal helmet, receives 
air from above by means of _ forcing: 
pumps and regulators.” 

“That is a diving apparatus,” said IL 

“Just so; but under these conditions, 
the man is not at liberty; he is attached 
to the pump which sends him air thru an 
India rubber tube, and if we were obliged 
to be thus held to the Nautilus, we could 
not go far.’’ 

“And the means of getting free?” I in- 
quired, 

“It is to use the Rouquayrol apparatus, 
invented by two of your own countrymen, 
which I have brought to perfection for my 
own use, and which will allow you to risk 
yourself under these new physiological 
conditions, without any organ whatever 
suffering. It consists of a reservoir of 
thick iron plates, in which I store the 
air under a pressure of fifty atmospheres 
This reservoir is fixed on the back by 
means of braces, like a soldier’s knap- 
sack. Its upper part forms a box in 
which the air is kept by means of a bel- 
lows, and therefore can not escape unless 
at its normal tension. In the apparatus 
such as we use, two India rubber pipes 
leave this box and join a sort of tent, 
which holds the nose and mouth; one {8 nf 
introduce fresh air, the other to let ou 
the foul, and the tongue closes one or the 
other according to the wants of the respl- 
rator. But I, in encountering great pres 
sures at the bottom of the sea, was come 
pelled to shut my head, like that of § 
diver, in a ball of copper; and it is to this 


room, where 
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Bicatré Book 
te BOO 
about Fastern farmers n 
wintetlessamy, 


lomnia? 


Last fall I ersonally escorted 
two ete a of astern 
farmers on a special rail and 
auto trip, inspecting first hand 


hundreds of California's farms 


and orchards. 


What they saw and what 
they said has been put into a 
book — mostly pictures. 





You will enjoy reading this 
book, which is written by real 
farmers for farmers. 


It's free — write for a copy. 


The Santa Fe has no land to sell. Its 
mission is to help populate the dis- 
tricts along its lines with thrifty 
farmers who grow things. 


That's why we want you. 


That's why we help California 
advertise herself. 


California has no winter. Cattle and 
chickens can forage outdoors every 
month. he man in overalls can 
work outdoors every day, in com- 
fort. You and your family will 
live longer there than back East, and 
make more money, too. 

Let me help you plan your trip. 
Reduced excursion faresthis Spring 


and Summer on the Santa Fe. And 
ask for the book. 










C.L. Seagraves, Gen. Col. Agent 
A.T.&8S.F.Ry. 
2231 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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Iways on Trial 
If at any time you feel that your American 
Beauty Buggy is not giving you the service 
you have a right to expect, you can return 
the buggy to us and we will send you your 
ey together with any freight charges 

“4 paid. 

It takes the highest quality of material and 
Workmanship to stand a trial offer like this. 
There are no better buggies made today than 
American Beauty Buggies, and by shipping 
from a warehouse near you we are able 

lay down at your station a genuine American 
— Buggy at a price that means a very 

P saving. 


$26.95 and Up 


In our catalog we show buggies as low as 
£26.95, also a full line of road carts, surreys, 
Spring wagons and pony vehicles at money 
Saving prices. Send today for our vehicle 
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ball of copper that the two pipes, the in- 
spirator and the expirator, open.”’ 
“Perfectly, Captain Nemo; but the air 
that you carry with you must soon be 
used; when it only contains fifteen per 


cent of oxygen, it is no longer fit to 
breathe.” 
“Right! But I told you, M. Aronnax, 


that the pumps of the Nautilus allow me 
to store the air under considerable pres- 
sure; and on those conditions, the reser- 
voir of the apparatus can furnish breath- 
able air for nine or ten hours.” 

“T have no further objections to make,” 
I answered; “I will only ask you one 
thing, Captain—how can you light your 
road at the bottom of the sea?” 

“With the Ruhmkorff apparatus, M. Ar- 
onnax; one is carried on the back, the 
other is fastened to the waist. When the 
apparatus is at work, it gives out a white 
and continuous light. Thus provided, I 
can breathe and I can see.” 

“Captain Nemo, to all my objections you 
make such crushing answers, that [ dare 
no longer doubt. But if I am forced to 
admit the apparatus, I must be allowed 
some reservations with regard to the gun 
I am to earry.”’ 

“But it is not a gun for powder, 
swered the captain, 

“Then it is an air-gun.” 

“Doubtless! How would you have me 
manufacture gunpowder on board, with- 
out either saltpeter, sulphur or char- 
coal?”’ 

‘“‘Besides,”’ I added, ‘‘to fire under water 
in a medium eight hundred and fifty-five 
times denser than the air, we must con- 
quer very considerable resistance.”’ 

“That would be no difficulty. There 
exist guns, according to Fulton, perfected 
in England, in France, and in Italy, that 
are furnished with a peculiar system of 
closing, which can fire under these condi- 


an- 


tions. But I repeat, having no powder, 1 
use air under great pressure, which the 
pumps of the Nautilus furnish abun- 


dantly.”’ 

“But this air must be rapidly used?” 

“Well, have not [| my reservoir, which 
ean furnish it at need? A tap is all that 
is required. Besides, M. Aronnax, you 
must see yourself that, during our sub- 
marine hunt, we can spend but. little air 
and but few balls.” 

“But it seems to me that in this twi- 
light, and in the midst of this fluid, which 
is very dense compared with the atmos- 
phere, shots could not go far, nor easily 
prove mortal.” 

“Sir, on the contrary, with this gun ev- 
ery blow is mortal; and however lightly 
the animal is touched, it falls as if struck 
by a thunderbolt.” 

“Why?” 

“Because the balls sent by this gun are 
not ordinary balls, buf little cases of glass, 
of which I have a large supply. These 
glass cases are covered with a case of 
steel, and weighted with a pellet of lead; 
they are real Leyden bottles, into which 
the electricity is forced to a very high 
tension. With the slightest shock, they 
are discharged, and the animal, 
strong it may be, falls dead. I tell 
you that these cases are size number four, 
and that the charge for an ordinary gun 
4vould be ten.” 

“I will argue no longer,” I replied, rising 


must 


from the table; “I have nothing left me 
but to take my gun. At all events, [ will 
go where you go.” 

Captain Nemo then led me aft; and in 


passing before Ned and Conseil’s cabin, I 
called my two companions, who followed 
immediately. We then came to a kind of 
cell near the machinery room, in which 
we were to put on our walking dress. 


XV—THI BOTTOM OF THE 
SEA, 


CHAPTER 
speak correctly, the 
the Nautilus. A 
dozen diving apparatuses hung from the 


This 


arsenal 


cell 


and 


was, to 


wardrobe of 


partition, waiting our use. 

Ned Land, on seeing them, showed evi- 
dent repugnance to dress himself in one. 

“But. my worthy Ned, the forests of the 
Island of Crespo are nothing but subma- 
marine forests.” 

“Good!” said the disappointed harpoon- 
er, who saw his dreams of fresh meat fade 
away. “And you, M. Aronnax, are you 
going to dress yourself in those clothes?” 

“There is no alternative, Master Ned.” 

“As you please, sir,’’ replied the har- 
pooner, shrugging his shoulders; ‘“‘but as 
for me, unless I am forced, [ will never 
get into one.” 

“No one will force 
said Captain Nemo. 

“Is Conseil going to risk it?’’ asked Ned. 

“T follow my master wherever he goes,”’ 
replied Conseil. 

At the captain’s call, two of the ship’s 
crew came to help us to dress in these 
heavy and impervious clothes, made of 
India rubber, without seam, and construct- 
ed expressly to resist considerable pres- 
sure. One would have thought it a suit 
of armor, both supple and resisting. This 
suit formed trousers and waistcoat. The 
trousers were finished off with thick 
boots, weighted with heavy laden soles. 
The texture of the waistcoat was held to- 
gether by bands of copper, which crossed 
the chest, protecting it from the great 
pressure and leaving the 


you, Master Ned,” 


of the water, 





however ' 
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—of grain was produced in Montana along the Great 
Northern Railway in 1915. Six ye: 
territory produced only Five Million bushels. , 

Big facts that make you realize that Montana leads the world in rapid 
development of farm lands. What is more, Montana leads in quality of 
grain produced—was awarded the Grand Prize on Exhibits of Grain over 
all the rival nations — over every other state—exhibiting at the San 
Francisco Panama- Pacific Exposition—winning a total of 513 medals. 


Learn More About Montana 


Then you will understand the wonderful tide of immigration to the Agricultural 
Treasure-State where every furrow is a pay streak for the prodt-secking crop-semnet. U.S. 
issi Washington, D. C. reports more than Twenty 
Government and Indian lands in Montana dis: the 
During the past fiscal year, over Twenty Three Thousand original and final homestead 
filings have been made in that part of Montana reached by the Great Northern—a record 
absolutely unequalled by any state, in the operations of the General Land Office. 
icultural value in Montana are goi 
markable opportunity to purchase deeded land at very low prices. 
olden Montana country. Rich soil, favorable climate, convenient market and good prices 
or all you grow. Get the information—then decide for yourself. Send coupon todey for 


FREE — Montana Bulletin 


Tilustrated and fully descriptive, with ex 
yields and information concernin 
ers. Special 


E. 
General Immigration Agent— Dept. 151 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


MEMORY JOGGER 
I will send this today to 
a ence Aruere Healey" st, Pant, Minn 
° ern ’ . ° 
~_ my pend me free booklets and full information regarding money-making 
farms along the Great Northern Kailway in Montana. 
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lungs free to act; the sleeves ended in | 
gloves, which in no way restrained the 
movement of the hands. There was a vast 
difference noticeable between the consum- 
mate apparatuses and the old cork breast- 
plates, jackets and other contrivances in 
vogue during the eighteenth century. 
Captain Nemo and one of his compan- 
ions (a sort of Hercules, who must have 
possessed great strength), Conseil and 
myself, were soon enveloped in the dress- 
es. There remained nothing more to be 
done but to enclose our heads in the metal 
boxes, 3ut before proceeding to this op- 
eration, I asked the Captain’s permission 
to examine the guns we were to carry. 
One of the Nautilus men gave me a 
simple gun, the butt end of which, made 
of steel, hollow in the center, was rather 


large. It served as a reservoir for com- 
pressed air, which a valve, worked by a 
spring, allowed to escape into a metal 


tube. A box of projectiles, in a groove in 
the thickness of the’ butt-end, contained 
about twenty of these electric balls, which 
by means of a spring, were forced into 
the barrel of the gun. As soon as one shot 
as fired, another was ready. 

“Captain Nemo,” said I, “‘this arm is 
perfect, and easily handled; I only ask to 


be allowed to try it. But how shall we 
gain the bottom of the sea?’”’ 
“At this moment, Professor, the Nau- 


tilus is stranded in five fathoms, and we 
have nothing to do but to start.” 

“But how shall we get off?” 

“You shall see. 

Captain Nemo thrust his head into the 
helmet, Conseil and [I did the same, not 
without hearing an ironical ‘‘Good sport!” 
from the Canadian. The upper part of 
our dress terminated in a copper collar, 
upon which was screwed the metal hel- 
met, Three holes, protected by thick 
glass, allowed us to see in all directions, 
by simply turning our heads in the in- 
terior of the head dress. As soon as it 
as in position, the Rouquayrol apparatus 
on our backs began to act; and, for my 
part, [ could breathe with ease. 

With the Ruhmkorff lamp hanging from 
my belt, and the gun in my hand, I was 
ready to set out. But, to speak the truth, 
imprisoned in these heavy garments, and 
glued to the deck by my leaden soles, it 
was impossible for me to take a step. 

But this state of things was provided 
for. I felt myself being pushed into a lit- 
tle room contiguous to the wardrobe room. 





My companions followed, towed along in 








the same way. I heard a water-tight door, 
furnished with stopper plates, close upon 
us, arid we were wrapped in profound 
darkness, 

After some minutes, a loud hissing was 
heard. I felt the cold mount from my 
feet to my chest. Evidently, from some 
part of the vessel they had, by means of 
a tap, given entrance to the water, which 
was invading us, and with which the room 
was soon filled. A second door cut in the 
side of the Nautilus then opened. We saw 
a faint light. In another instant, our feet 
trod the bottom of the sea, 

And now, how can i retrace the impres- 
sion left upon me by that walk under the 
waters? Words are impotent to relate 
such wonders! Captain Nemo walked in 
front, his companion followed some steps 
behind. Conseil and I remained near each 
other, as if an exchange of words had been 
possible thru our metallic cases. I no 
longer felt the weight of my clothing, or 
of my shoes, of my reservoir of air, or my 
thick helmet, in the midst of which my 
head rattled like an almond in its shell. 

The light ,which lit the soil thirty feet 
below the surface of the ocean, astonished 
me by its power. The solar rays shone 
thru the watery mass easily, and dissi- 
pated all color, and I clearly distinguished 
objects at a distance of a hundred and 
fifty yards. Beyond that, the tints dark- 
ened into fine gradations of ultramarine, 
and faded into vague obscurity. Truly, 
this water which surrounded me was but 
another air denser than the terrestrial at- 


mosphere, but almost as_ transparent. 
Above me was the calm surface of the 
sea. We were walking on fine, even sand, 


not wrinkled, as on a flat shore, which re- 
tains the impression of the billows. ‘This 
dazzling carpet, really a reflector, repelled 
the rays of the sun with wonderful in- 
tensity, which accounted for the vibration 


which penetrated every atom of liquid. 
Shall I be believed when I say that, at the 
depth of thirty feet, I could see as if I 


as in broad daylight? 

For a quarter of an hour, I trod on this 
sand, sown with the impalpable dust of 
shells. The hull of the Nautilus, resem- 
bling a long shoal, disappeared by degrees; 
but its lantern, when darkness should over- 
take us in the waters, would help to guide 
us on board by its distinct rays. 

Soon forms of objects outlined in the 
distance were discernible. I recognized 
magnificent rocks, hung with a tapestry of 
zoophytes of the most beautiful kind, and 
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| TheNew Wayof 
b+ Fence Building 

y) The better way. Drive 
your posts, don’t dig holes 
and plant them. Build your 
fence in one-fifth of the 
time and have it almost 
everlasting. Chicago Steel 
Posts don’t break, don’t 
wear out. Made of the 
same material used in mak- 
ing the old black wire— 
double the life of present- 
day wire. You can burn 
out your fence rows. 


Lightning will not kill 
stock when crowded 
against the fence, because 
Steel Posts ground light- 
ning. ChicagoSteel Fence 
Posts are guaranteed. 
Write and let us tell you 
about this guarantee. 
CHICAGO STEEL POST COMPANY, Dept. E, 
Continental and Commercial Bank Bidg., Chicago, Illinois 

WRITE FOR ere a 


: RE it Tovar! 


My Big New Catalog of 
CAN’T-SAG Farm Gates will 
Save you money. Write for 

it NOW — TODAY. 
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—can’t sag, drag. 
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“ un 
- get complete Gates or just the Gate Steels so 
wa can make your own gates and save money. 
rite for Catalog. ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres, 
ROWE MFG. COMPANY 
1913 Adams St., Galesburg, til. (13) 
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ives But Doesn't Go Down 
The wavy strand wires in Square 
y Deal Fence are specially drawn in 
yf our own wire mills. They never lose 
their elasticity. They give under sud- 
den strain, but don’t stretch out of shape. 
hey are like opings of steel--full of life, but 

They keep— ‘ 


4 
Y never brittle. 


yuare Deal Fence ¢ 


7 tight and trim the year ‘round. 
he Square Deal Lock double gri; 
the e-piece stay wir 


trand wires — prevent 


book (worth 60c) answers 
it every problem arising on the farm. 
valuable book and our latest catalog FREE. 
tone Steel 6 Wire Co., 238 Industria!, Peoria, til. 
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AND SAMPLE 


2. Over 25,000,000 rods Brown 


o 4 Fence already sold to 400,000 


7 farmers. Factory Prices, 

Freight Prepaid. 160 styles 

3 13c per rod up. Gates anc 

Steel Posts, too! ,Write postal. 

a THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dopt. 7? - «© «© Cleveland, 














Penny Postal . rings Book of 


Fence Facts 

Before you buy Direct from fac- 
any fence, get tory—freight 
this valu- prepaid. Save 
able book. dealer profits. 
Empire’ Fence 
Big No. 9 wires, Thousands write 
open hearth steel that it outlasts 
heavily galvanized. everything else. ¢ 

Bond Steel Post Co. QE Maumee St., Adrian, Mich. 
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also Poultry and Lawn Fence. 80 
styles from which to select. Con- 

ele tinuous stays. Galvanized Wire. 
Also low prices on Barbed Wire. 





























Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catdlog now. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
MORTON, ILLS. 





T BARN WATCHMAHING — Earn good 
4 money. Finest practical school, small cost, po- 
sitions guaranteed Get free book, STONE SCHOOL 
OF WATCHMAKING, 26 Fulton Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


I was at first struck by the peculiar effect 
of this medium, 

It was then ten in the morning; the 
rays of the sun struck the surface of the 
waves at rather an oblique angle, and at 
the touch of their light, decomposed by re- 
fraction as thru a prism, flowers, rocks, 
plants, shells, and polypi were shaded at 
the edges by thé seven solar colors, It 
was marvelous, a feast for the eyes, this 
complication of colored tints, a perfect 
kaleidoscope of green, yellow, orange, vio- 
let, indigo and blue; in one word, the 
whole palette of an enthusiastic colorist! 
Why could I not communicate to Conseél 
the lively sensations which were mounting 
to my brain, and rival him in expressions 
of admiration? For aught I knew, Captain 
Nemo and his companion might be able 
to exchange thoughts by means of signs 
previously agreed upon, So, for want of 
better, I talked to myself; I declaimed in 
the copper box which covered my head, 
thereby expending more air in Vain words 
than was, perhaps, expedient. 

Various kinds of isis, clusters of pure 
tuft coral, prickly fungi, and anemones, 
formed a brilliant garden of flowers, ene 
ameled with porphitae, decked with their 
collarettes of blue tentacles, sea stars 
studding the sandy bottom, together with 
asterophytons like fine lace embroidered 
by the hands of naiads, whose festoons 
were waved by the gentle undulafions 
caused by our walk. It was a real grief 
to me to crush under my feet the brilliant 
specimens of molluscs which strewed the 
ground by thousands. But we were bound 
to walk, so we went on. 

All these wonders, I saw in the space of 
a quarjer of a mile, scarcely stopping, and 
following Captain Nemo, who beckoned me 
on by signs. Soon the nature of the soil 
changed; to the sandy plain succeeded an 
extent of slimy mud, which the Ameri- 
cans call ‘‘ooze,’"’ composed of equal parts 
of silicious and calcareous shells. We 
then traveled over a plain of sea weed of 
wild and luxuriant vegetation. This sward 
was of close texture, and soft to the feet, 
and rivaled the softest carpet woven by 
the hand of man. Sut whilst verdure waa 
spread at our feet, it did not abandon our 
heads. A light network of marine plants, 
of that inexhaustible family of sea weeds 
of which more than two thousand kinds 
are known, grew on the surface of the wa- 
ter. I saw long ribbons of fugus floating, 
some globular, others tuberous; laurencie 
and cladostephi of most delicate foliage, 
and some rhodomeniae palmatae, resem- 
bling the fan of a cactus. I noticed that 
the green plants kept nearer the top of 
the sea, whilst the red were at a greater 


‘depth, leaving to the black or brown hy- 


drophytes the care of forming gardens and 
parterres in the remote beds of the ocean. 

We had quitted the Nautilus about an 
hour and a half; it was near noon; | knew 
by the perpendicularity of the sun’s rays. 
The magical colors disappeared by de- 
grees, and the shades of emerald and sap- 
phire were effaced. We walked with a 
regular step, Which rang upon the ground 
with astonishing intensity; the slightest 
noise was transmitted with a quickness to 
which the ear is unaccustomed on the 
earth; indeed, wafer is a better conductor 
of sound than air, in the ratio of four to 
one. At this period, the earth sloped down- 
wards, the light took a uniform tint. We 
were at a depth of a hundred and five 
yards and twenty inches, undergoing a 
pressure of six atmospheres. 

At this depth I could still see the rays 
of the sun, tho feebly; to their intense 
brilliancy had succeeded a reddish twilight 
—the lowest state between day and night; 
but we could still see well enough. At this 
moment Captain Nemo stopped; he wait- 
ed till I joined him, and then pointed to 
an obscure mass, looming in the shadow, 
at a short distance, 

“It is the forest of the Island of Cres- 
po,”’ thought I—and I was not mistaken. 

(Continued next week.) 


Corn for Starch—According to a recent 
report by the federal bureau, starch fac- 
tories in the United States consumed 
in 1914, 2,488,792,405 pounds of corn. This 
is 11 per cent more corn than was used 
when the previous census was made, in 
1909, and during this time the cost of the 
corn increased 13 per cent. The products 
of the starch factories were valued at 
$51,676,653, which is an increase of 6 per 
cent over the last report, altho the num- 
ber of factories decreased from 118 in 
1909 to 89 in 1914. Besides corn, the starch 
factories use potatoes and wheat flour, 
but carn is by far the most important. 
For the corn, they paid $30,207,562 in 1914, 
More than half, or 51 per cent of the 
starch factories are in Maine. There are 
seven in Minnesota, one in Illinois, four 
in Massachusetts, three in Connecticut, 
Indiana and Iowa, while New York and 
Ohio each have two. 

WAR ATLAS. 
A good atlas of the countries engaged 





in the great war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads, and other desirable information. 


Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. Sent 





by mail, postpaid. Address all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 


See These 1916 International 
) Harvester Hay Tools 
New and Better Side Delivery Rakes 


Y all means see the 1916 International, Osborne 
and Keystone side delivery rakes and hay 
loaders before your haying season starts. 


All Left-Hand Side Delivery Rakes 


These new side delivery rakes are all left-hand rakes, 
Taking the stems as the mower drops them, they pick 
them up broadside on-and slide the hay into light, airy 
windrows without threshing off leaves and blossoms. 
They form the windrow on the raked stubble, where the 
hay lies untouched until the loader comes along to pick 


it ; 
rr All Steel 


International Harvester side delivery rakes are all steel, 
strong and durable. 


Adjustments at Both Ends 


The cylinder can be raised or lowered at both ends, 
giving perfect adjustment under all conditions. 
Made in two widths—7 foot 3 inches and 8 foot (bean 


special). Sold by IHC local dealers. 
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International, Osborne, and Keystone 
Hay Loaders 


The Windrow Loaders’ 


If you use a side delivery rake to throw the hay up 
into windrows, you will need an International, Osborne, 
or Keystone windrow loader. These good loaders are 
6 feet wide and elevate the hay to a height of 10 feet 
3 inches. They gather the hay with a gentle hand- 
pitching movement that does not thresh or break leaves, 
so are especially good for loading alfalfa and clover. 
These loaders are easily hitched to the hay rack and are 
unhitched by the man on the load, who simply pulls a 
rope and drives off. A forecarriage (regular equipment) 
holds the loaders upright when unhitched, ready to be 
hitched at once behind another rack. Two horses can 


pull them easily. 
The Rake Loader 


If you ted your hay after mowing and do not throw 
it up in windrows, use a rake loader which takes in 
8 feet of swath, elevates the hay to a height of 9 feet, 
and is handled by one man on the load. It gets in 
close to the fences; it handles the hay as gently as any 
good farmer could wish, and it rakes clean. 

International, Osborne, and Keystone side delivery 
rakes, tedders, rake loaders, windrow loaders, sweep 
rakes and stackers, are sold by 1H C dealers wherever 
farmers use these machines. If you want to get your 
hay in with the least trouble and expense, in the Teast 
time, and in the best condition, buy International 
Harvester hay tools. Write us for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 


Incorporated Wi 
cHicaco usa (iy 
IS 7 Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne ZA 





















































Plano ins 
<a MARTIN METAL STACK COVERS 
\ aa Save Ail the Hay—Pay Big Profits 





Galvanized—Corrugated—Extra Quality Coating 
More economical than barns or-permanent sheds. Easy to put on and 
take off. Made in sections, thus occupying little space when not in use. 
Made in all sizes. Are water-tight and rust-proof. Can't blow of. 1 
r. Hammitt, Hardy, Neb., says: ‘*Your cover preserved my hay fine. I got $1 
a ton more for stack protected with 
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ith ordinary care will last 15 to 20 years and save its cos 
. SPECIAL OFFER! Write today for free, illustrated Ii 


Up in \} 
E ‘ dul (wn and special introductory price. 
J Ail ull The Martin Metal Stack Cover Co., 314 N. Mosely St., Wichita, Kane 
=> « "Sed Fee Stocks carried in Wichita, Kan.; Portland, Ure.; Omaha, Neb.; and Canton, 
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[cROP_NOTES 


rts onCrop Conditions are invited from 
f our territory. If your county is not 
rted, send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
jeard reports are sufficient. All such reports 
poate be mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
shod at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
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IOWA. 

Hardin County, (c) Towa, April 6th.— 
Not much work done in fields yet. Some 
frost in ground, and the ground is pretty 
wet and heavy. Some few farmers plow- 
ing sod. Some fields of clover killed. 
Cattle are in pretty good shape. There 
jg not much: corn on hands, but lots of 
ay. Not many hogs in the country, on 
account of scarcity of corn. Not many 
pigs yet. Some hogs not doing very well, 
especially brood sows.—T. A. Martin. 
Crawford County, (we) Iowa, April 7th. 
-gSnowing today. Spring work progress- 
ing nicely. Farmers busy preparing their 
ground, but not much seeding done as yet. 
(Calf and pig crops coming along finely.— 
HL. Ward. 

Monona County, (sc) Iowa, April 3d.— 
Some oats planted, Winter wheat varies 
from a good stand to one-third of a stand; 
Less pigs than last year. 


-gereage small. 
Snowing today.— 


More colts than usual, 


R R. Baile 
Dallas County, (c) Towa, April 1st.— 
Winter wheat not looking good. Some 


ghowing a little green, Last spring seed- 
ing of clover all right. Old meadows bad- 
ly killed out. Most of the oats sown, and 











ground works fine Some plowing for 
corm. It looks as if cattle feeders will 
make good this year. Some cost $7.00 
last fall, bringing $8.75 now. IJfogs doing 
fine; no sickness; fat hogs bringing good 
prices, Lots of hogs being fed. Corn is 
keeping better than expecte a. Do not 


spoiling in crib. Some of last 
year's seed corn testing’ good; some test- 
ing old corn for seed, Fine roads. A good 
many children having measles.—J. H. 
Royer. 

Guthrie County, (we) Iowa, April 3d.— 
Farmers busy with spring work. Some 
spring wheat sown in this locality. Winter 
wheat looks fine. Most of the small grain 
will be sown this week if the weather 
continues has been the last week. 
Some are plowing sod. Cattle look fine; 
are selling high—cows from $70 to $90; 
calves as high as $14. Not many brood 
sows; few pigs so far. No cholera in this 
vicinity. Cream, 33 cents; eggs, 17 cents. 
—Guy Minnich. 


hear of an) 


as it 


NEBRASKA. 


Buffalo County, (c) Neb., April 6th.— 
Weather here is bad. Has been snowy 


all week. The pastures are just starting. 
Alfalfa is growing fine. Winter wheat 
boks pretty tough in some places. Some 
people have sown their oats already. Quite 
abit of plowing this spring. The little 
pigs are scarce.—Lawrence Payton. 
Fillmore County, (sec) Neb., April 3d.— 
Almost all wheat came thru the winter in 
Sood shape, with about the usual acreage. 
Oats are all sown, with land in fine shape, 
and plowing for corn is well started. No 
loss of cattle during the winter in this 
section. Plenty of hay, and cattle gener- 
ally looking well. Hogs are healthy, with 
NO cases of cholera; not as many sows 
bred as would have been if hogs had sold 
better early in the winter. Weather quite 
dry during March, but snowing today.— 
Fred Softley. 

Jefferson Cour ty, (c) Neb., April 4th. 


While we had some very cold weather in 
January, as a whole the winter was not 
tad, and fall wheat and live stock came 


thru in very good shape. 
Coming up. oy 
Prepare the 
Thiessen. 


Lancaster Coui ty, (e) Neb., April 7th.— 


Oats are just 
are beginning to 
for corn.—John P. 


irmers 


ground 


at Seeding finished. Plenty of moisture, 
and ground in fine condition. Karly wheat 
Benerally good, hut some fields are spot- 
ted. Decreased acreage of wheat esti- 
mated at 10 to 15 per cent. Some are 
Plowing for cory See corn of 1915 will 


TMuire care ful testi 


ing, but there is enough 
Wt corn for ; 


ed.—L. A. Rogers. 


ILLINOIS. 
Hancock Coy) 


(we) 
heat damage: 


, 


Ill., April 7th. 





eing pI ice last winter. Some 
in oe up ll live stock wintered 
to “hg Shap, Plient of feed. No corn 
ie but is selling to farmers at 70 
érop per bush Oats, 59 cents. Pig 
W: short. — Wn Rampley. 
aren Count (we) Ill, April 1st. 


00 nt P : 
much rair e, and oats sowing will 


> par as the round is very wet, and 
etal yet.—J. J. Braselton. 

Weather cunt) (we) I1., April 4th.—The 

only is coo] Wheat in poor shape; 


| on nd cent of usual fall seeding, and 

freezing ae of that drawn by continual 
towing and thawing. The last spring 
th of clove 10 per cent killed by 
Very few spring pigs. 
Many loss- 








A ‘ : 
Bood Crop of young calves. 








es from scours in calves. Quite a few 
cattle on feed. Very few hogs. Oat sow- 
ing retarded by wet, cold weather. Pros- 
pect for fruit good, except peaches, which 
are a failure.—Jas, T. Shaw. 
Montgomery County, (c) Ill, April 8th. 
—Weather unfavorable. Winter wheat a 
small acreage this time. Wheat is spot- 
ted, owing to freezing and thawing. A 
few oats have been -sown where wheat is 


gone. Much of last year’s clover was 
killed. Stock is healthy. Hogs scarce; 
colts average; cattle and *horses high. 
Some corn being shipped in. Eggs, 16 


cents; butter-fat, 37 cents; potatoes, $1.10 
to $1.20.—James A. Tester. 

Whiteside County, (nw) Ill, April 2d.— 
Oats seeding nearly completed; the freez- 
ing of’ the past two nights has retarded 
the seeding some. Winter wheat about 50 
per cent killed, and good deal of the young 


clover. Ground working mucky; too wet. 
Stock of all kinds wintered well. Usual 
number of cattle on feed; hogs mostly 


shipped out.—J. S. Johnson. 

La Salle County, (nc) Ill, April 6th.— 
All live stock came thru the winter in 
pretty good shape. A number of horses 
died in January and February with in- 
fluenza; all well now. No oat seeding 
done to speak of; ground too wet. Rye 
came thru the winter in good _ shape. 
Much clover winter killed; new seeding 
of alfalfa hurt some.—L. C. Rinker. 


MISSOURI. 

New Madrid County, (se) Mo., April 4th. 
—Spring weather opening up in fine con- 
dition. Farm work getting well under 
way. Wheat looks well, but a greater 
acreage than usual was water killed be- 
cause of the excessive rains during the 
winter. Live stock of all kinds are doing 
nicely now, but a good many of the cattle 
came out of the winter rather thin. Not 
many hogs to feed out this spring. Prac- 
tically no corn to goto market this spring. 
—Oscar Royse. 

Lawrence County, (sw) Mo., April 6th.— 
Oats all sown. Potatoes and gardens 
planted, and pastures greening up. Wheat 
will be a very light crop in this county. 
All stock came thru the winter in good 
shape. Hogs and cattle scarce and high, 
Wheat, $1.05; corn, 75 cents; hogs $8.40; 
eggs, 17 cents; butter, 29 cents.—W. A. 
Baker. 

Jackson County, 


(we) Mo., April 4th.— 


Lots of oats sown. Wheat badly winter 
killed; some alfalfa also damaged. Stock 
looking fine. Clover over a year old is 
all frozen out; lots sown in the wheat. 


Potatoes most all planted. Prices of pro- 
duce in good standing; eggs, 19 cents; 
butter, 25 cents. Having plenty of rain.— 
Isaac Walmer. 


MINNESOTA. 

Cottonwood County, (sw) Minn., April 
8th.—Spring slow in opening up. No field 
work done yet. Had a snow storm yesterm 
day, but the snow is fast disappearing. 
Staek came thru the winter in good shape. 
All kinds of cattle are high, especially 
milk cows. Number of brood sows in 
county below normal. Rye, clover and al- 
falfa came thru the winter in good shape. 
New seedings are showing up fine. Corn 
very searce; can buy good Kansas corn 
at elevator for 80 cents per bushel. Every- 
body is looking for good seed corn; are 
relying mostly on 1914 corn for seed. 
Good seed is bringing $5 and $6 per bush- 
el.—Subscriber. 


Lyon County, (sw) Minn., April 7th.— 
Three inches of snow today. No field 
work yet. Low places in fields very wet. 
Lots of tile going in. Corn is 15 to 35 
cents; cream, 3S cents; eggs, 15 cents, 
Oats are being held by many farmers in 
the hope of higher prices. Lots of hogs 
shipping that were fed last winter on 


soft corn at a good profit. Several banks 


report a 19 per cent increase in resources 
between the last two bank calls.—Chas. 
H. Carlson. 

Stevens County, (we) Minn., March 31. 
—Superabundance of moisture. Lots of 
snow during the winter, and low places 
are brimful of water. With best of dry- 
ing weather, very little seeding will be 
done next week; but late seeding means 
more corn and less wheat. Good Minne- 
sota grown seed corn selling for from 
$4.50 to per bushel. Hogs pretty well 


cleaned out, and sold light on account of 
1915 corn failure.—C. C. M 
KANSAS. 

Bourbon County, (se) Kan., April 5th.— 
Stock wintered fairly well. Calf and lamb 
crops good; some complaint about the pig 
crop. Stock cattle not as high as they 
were. Horses and mules in poor demand 
at lower prices. Oats sowing finished by 
March 24th. Since then ground has been 
too wet to work. No corn or flax planted 


yet. Tame grass doing well. Prospect 
for large corn acreage.—E. E. Ater. 
OHIO. 
Preble County, (w) Ohio, April 5th.— 


Owing to too much rain, not much plow- 
ing done. Wheat poor; will not make half 
Some wheat ground will be sown 


a crop. 

to oats. Stock doing well. Not many cat- 
tle being fed. Pig crop doing’ well. 
Weather cool. No warm days as yet. 


Blue grass pastures very backward.—R. 


Cc. Prugh. 





CROPS AND LIVE STOCK IN IOWA 


AND THE UNITED STATES. 


A summary of the April crop and live 
stock report for the state of Iowa and for 
the United States, as compiled by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates (and transmit- 
ted thru the Weather Bureau), United 
States Department of Agriculture, is as 
follows: 

Wheat—Iowa—Condition April 1st, this 
year, 7 per cent of normal; ten-year av- 
erage of condition figures for April 1st, 
90 per cent. United States—Condition 
April ist ,this year, 78.3 per cent; ten- 
year average April lst condition, 87.3 per 
cent. 

Rye—Iowa—Condition April Ist, this 
year, 86 per cent; ten-year average April 
1st condition, 94 per cent. United States 
—Condition April 1st, this year, 87.8 per 
cent; ten-year average April 1st condition, 
89.9 per cent. 

Hogs—lIowa—Losses from disease past 
year, 5.5 per cent; ten-year average, 8.5 
per cent. United States—Losses from 
disease past year, 6.63 per cent; ten-year 
average, 6.62 per cent. 

Cattle—Iowa—Losses from disease past 
year, 1.7 per cent; ten-year average, 1.8 
per cent; losses from exposure past year, 
.7 per cent; ten-year average, .7 per cent. 
United States—Losses from disease past 
year, 1.96 per cent; ten-year average, 2.01 
per cent; losses from exposure past year, 
1.07 per cent; ten-year average, 1.56 per 
cent. 

Sheep—Iowa—Losses from disease past 
year, 2 per cent; ten-year average, 2.4 per 





cent; losses from exposure past year, 1 
per cent; ten-year .average, 1 per cent. 
United States—Losses from disease past 


year, 2.16 per cent; ten-year average, 2.48 


per cent; losses from exposure past year, 
2.17 per cent; ten-year average, 3.11 per 
cent. 

Horses and Mules—Iowa—Losses from 
disease past year, 1.6 per cent; tem-year 
average, 1.7 per cent. United States— 
Losses from disease past year, 1.75 per 


cent; ten-year average, 1.95 per cent. 


MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 


The present prospect for wheat in Mis- 
souri is the poorest for the ten-year peri- 
or, according to the first official crop 
report for the year 1916, as issued April 
1st, from the office of the state board of 
agriculture. 

With weather conditions fairly favorable 
during the latter half of March, April 1st 
finds farm work well under way. teports 
from correspondents indicate a generally 
hopeful feeling on the part of Missouri 
farmers. Rain, which came during the 
latter part of the month, was needed in 
many parts of the state, and, with warm 
days following, vegetation of all kinds 
should make rapid growth. In the extreme 
southeastern section of the state, where 
ordinarily the season opens very early, 
correspondents report farming less ad- 
vanced than for an average year. In 
practically all parts of the state, except 
where excessive moisture has prevented, 
a few early vegetables have been planted. 

Condition of wheat is 65.8 for the state, 
as compared with 88.8 one year ago. The 
ten-year average condition on April 1st is 
86.2. Present condition is not ‘only much 
below the ten-year average, but is also 
lower than for any year in the decade. 
Loss since December 1st has been 16.2 
points. Various causes have contributed 
to the low condition. Sleet and ice, espe- 


cially on the more level fields, lack of 
snow covering, heaving due to alternate 
freezing and thawing, and in some sec- 
tions lack of moisture during much of 
March, worked injury to the growing 
plant. Wheat in late seeded fields, ex- 
cept where commercial fertilizer was 


used, seems to be worst winter killed. It 
is hoped, tho, that by late sowing the loss 
from Hessian fly will be greatly lessened. 
Some wheat fields have been put to ‘oats, 
and corn will follow in others. However, 
with favorable wheat weather following, 
it is not thought that the abandoned acre- 
age will be heavy. Should any consider- 
able per cent of the wheat ground be put 
to other crops, it will mean a decidedly 
limited acreage, as but 1,959,000 acres 
were seeded for the 1916 crop. This is 
17.3 per cent less than for the 1915 har- 
vest. 

Prospects are for a somewhat enlarged 
corn acreage, especially with a favorable 
spring for planting. The 1915 crop was 
grown on 7,215,566 acres. Thirty-five per 
cent of the corn ground has been plowed 
In this, the southwest section leads. In 
the southeast section, tho, a few fields are 
reported as planted, Only one-third of the 
correspondents report a scarcity of good 


seed corn. Apparently the most serious 
shortage is in the southwest section. 

The oat crop is going in early and in 
good shape. Correspondents estimate 70 
per cent of the crop sown. For the ten- 
year period, the per cent of the crop 
seeded by April 1st is 49. Last year but 
38 per cent of the crop was in by April 
Ist. Probable acreage of the 1916 crop is 


estimated at 192 per cent, as compared 
with 1,963,000 acres last year, but may be 
considerably more. 

Condition of all clover is reported at 81. 
Old clover is badly winter killed. Acreage 
of new crop as compared with 1915 seed- 
ing is 89. Condition of timothy is 91; 





acreage is 93. Rye has gone thru the 
winter much better than wheat, present 
condition being 82. Barley, which .is but 
little grown in Missouri, is reported at 76. 
The winter was a hard one on alfalfa, the 
present condition of the growing plant 
being 82. 

Of the 1915 crops, correspondents esti- 
mate per cent remaining on farms as fol- 
lows: Corn, 30; wheat, 17; oats, 19; hay, 
29. In most sections there will be suffi- 
cient feed to carry stock thru until the 
next crop, except for a very late spring. 

While most stock has gone thru the 
winter in good shape, there is some com- 
plaint to. the effect that corn and other 
feeds have not had the usual feeding 
value. In the extreme southern part of 
the state, a few cattle have been turned 
on the range. Hogs on feed, as compared 
with one year ago, are estimated at 75 per 
cent. Shortage is attributed to cholera 
and to low prices during November and 
December, when many farmers, finding 
feeding unprofitable, determined to cur- 
tail feeding and breeding operations. There 
are 14 per cent fewer brood sows than 
one year ago, and 19 per cent fewer pigs, 
according to estimates of correspondents. 
Cattle on feed show a shortage of 25 per 
cent in numbers. Mules and horses are 
practically the same In value, or perhaps 
slightly lower, than one year ago. 

While it is too early to determine defi- 
nitely as to fruit, correspondents place 
the prospect for apples at 77 per cent and 
for peaches at 37 per cent. The peach 
prospect is still good in most of the south- 
east section. 





With Our Advertisers 


THE THIRTY-FIVE HORSE POWER 
OVERLAND AT $695. 


A reduction of $55 has been made on the 
Overland car this year, which sold last 
season at $750. The claims of the Willys- 
Overland Co., of Toledo, Ohio, the makers 
of this car, are that you do not get any 
such power as they offer, in any other car, 
unless you pay nearly $200 more, and they 
Suggest that you investigate this car, and 
get your orders in early, as last year, at 
the price of $750, they were from 20,000 to 
40,000 cars behind their orders, all during 
the summer, and that altho they trebled 
their production, the demand kept up all 


winter, and consumed their output, so 
that another heavy shortage this spring 
is almost certain. If you care to have 


the catalog of this car, just send a postal 
card or letter request to the Willys-Over- 
land Co., Dept. 109, Toledo, Ohio, .and it 
will come by return mail. They will be 
glad to have you get in touch with the 
Overland dealer, who will be pleased to 
give you a demonstration of the car, and 
tell you all about it.—Advertising Notice. 


INTERESTING BUILDING BOOKS. 


A silo book, barn plan book, two house 
plan books, and miscellaneous farm build- 


ings, are sent out on request by the 
Southern Pine Assn., of 611 Interstate 
Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. There is 


a timely suggestion in their advertisement 
on page 611, that it is well to plan what 
you will need in building, early, and they 
believe the reading of thesé books will be 
of very great help to Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers who are contemplating building 
of any kind this year. For the convenience 
of those desiring them, they have placed 
a coupon in their advertisement, which 
you can use, or a postal card or letter re- 
quest will answer the same purpose. Their 
advertisement is interesting. Look it up. 
—Advertising Notice. 


INFORMATION ABOUT MONTANA. 


A free bulletin on Montana has been 
issued by E. C. Leedy, General Immigra- 
tion Agent, Dept. 511, of the Great North- 
ern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. It tells of 
the thirty million bushels of grain pro- 
duced in Montana along the line of the 
Great Northern Railway in 1915, where 
six years ago this same territory produced 


only five million bushels. It gives infor- 
mation about the farm lands, about the 
schools, market facilities; in short, it 


gives the very informatidn the prospec- 
tive settler in Montana would like to have, 
and either a postal card or letter request, 
or the filling out of the coupon which the 
Great Northern advertisement on page 621 
contains, will bring it by return mail.— 
Advertising Notice. 


FREE PAINT BOOKS. 


For the purpose of helping those who 
have painting to do, the Lincoln Paint 
and Color Co., of Dept. 22d, Lincoln, Neb. 


books which 
instructive. 


issued some free 
will prove’ interesting 
They give the user of paint a _ better 
knowledge of how to use it, and this is 
helpful to the Lincoln Paint and Color Co., 
who are makers of paints of all kinds, 
and they will be glad to send these books, 
and to tell you about their barn and root 


have paint 


and 


paints, and their special barn paint or 
any other paints in which you may be 
interested. If you wish to tell them what 


kind of painting you have in mind doing, 
they will be glad to make recommenda- 
tions, and to give you any help possible. 
—Advertising Notice. 


COMFORT IN SUSPENDERS. 

That is the slogan of the President 
Suspender Co., makers of the well-known 
Shirley President suspenders, retailing at 
50 cents per pair. An excellent idea of 
this suspender, altho it is probably known 
to most of our readers, can be gained by 
referring to the illustration in their ad- 
vertisement, and if you would like an in- 
teresting little booklet telling about Pres- 
ident suspenders, and the comfort and 
satisfactory service they mean, just drop 
the President Suspender Co., Shirley, 
Mass., a postal card, and it will be forth- 
coming. They are sold by dealers every- 
where.—Advertising Notice. 
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SANITATION 


iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND ALL OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 


You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO Dip No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a hog wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 

Write for them—they are free. 














ERESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It hasdone 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
“same for you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No.1 is Easy to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—Not Expensive. 


eel 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep't Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 














fistula 


and 


















Approximately ten thousand 
cases are successfully treated 
every year with 


Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience necessary; easy and simple; 
just a little attention every fifth day, and 
your money refunded ff it fails, ne 
matter how old the case or how unsatisfac- 
tory other treatment may have been, First 
write for a free copy of 

Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 

which will tell you more about it and just 
how it ia used. You will value the book it 
self for the information it gives upon dis- 
eases of horses and cattle. 192 pages, 67 
illustrations, bound in leatherette covers. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 











“JOINTINE” 


After making a special study of the Navel 
and Joint Disease in foals for thirty years, L 





have asuccessful preven- 
tive and cure and am 
mailing it upon receipt 
of price, $3.00 per box, and 
GUARANTEE SATIS- 
FACTION or refund the 
money. Testimonials 
from such prominent and 


reliable orse” Breeders 
as W.8. Corsa. Whitehall, 
Lfl.; Wm. Crownover, 


Hudson, lowa: Professor 
H.R. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota: H. 
G. Me Millan & Sons, 
Augustin, C. . Augus- 
tin, and many others; 
with circulars describing the disease and med- 
cine, sent Lree upon request. 


T. B. BOWMAN, 


ANGEROUS 


as well as painful 





Trade Mark 
Reg.in U.S.and 
Canada 


Boone, Nebr. 








Backache Neuralgia 
Lumbago Rheumatism 
Stiff Joints Sprains 


Combault’sCaustic Balsam 


WILL RELIEVE YOU. 


Itis penetrating, soothing and healing and forall 
Sores or Wounds, Felons, Exterior Cancers, Kurne, 
Boils, Carbuncles and all Swellings where an outward 
application is required CAUSTIC BALSAM HAS NO 
EQUAL. Removes the soreness—strengthens the muscles. 

Price $1.60 per bottle. Sold by druggists or sent 
by usexpress prepaid. Write for Booklet L. 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 


























“Hay ES Cured or Money Back—Baird's 
Heave Remedy is Guaranteed.” Write Baird 
Mfg. Co. Box 621. Purcell. Okla. for particulars, 
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Legal Inquiries 








Lega] inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge tosubscribers. If an 
answer by mail is desired a fee of @1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but wil] not be- published. Write 
legal inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


APPORTIONMENT OF TAX FOR RE- 
PAIRS TO DRAINAGE DITCH. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“A’bout seven years ago, « drainage dis- 


trict was establ’shed, and an open ditch 
constructed, which has since filled in. 
A petition has been filed with the county 
auditor, asking that this ditch be cleaned 
out. Some of the farmers in the drainage 
district are from one to two miles from 
the ditch. How will the tax for repairs 
be levied and collected? If the improve- 
ment does not afford an outlet for the 
drainage of the farms located as above, 
bring an outlet nearer to those farms, or 
relieve them from overflow, would such 
farms be subject to tax?” 

Assuming that the drainage district of 
vhich our correspdDndent writes was es- 


\ 

tablished by the board of supervisors, the 
proportion which each parcel of land will 
bear of the cost of repair will be the same 
was originally for the im- 
provement. Our supreme court has said, 
in construing this statute, that “It is not 
the proximity of the parcels of land in 
question to the ditch, or the benefit to the 
parcels from the construction thereof, 
which is the basis of the assessment, but 
all the parcels within the drainage district 
are to be assessed uniformly with the ex- 
pense in accordance with their general 
character.” The tax will be levied and 
collected as in the case of other taxes.” 


as assessed 


FARMERS AND THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT IN 
ILLINOIS. 

“An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Are farmers liable for accidents hap- 
pening to their employes, while said em- 
ployes are operating hay presses or cord- 
wood saws on the farm belonging to their 
employer, or in cases where custom work 
is heing done on the farm of a neighbor?” 

We can most clearly answer this ques- 
tion by quoting from the latest amend- 
ment of the Illinois workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, as follows: 

“Nothing contained herein shall be con- 
strued to apply to any work, employ- 
ment or operations done, had or conduct- 
ed by farmers and others engaged in 
farming, tillage of the soil, or stock rais- 
ing, or to those who rent, demise, or lease 


land for any of such purposes, or to any- 
one in their employ or to any work done 
on a farm, or country place, no matter 
what kind of work or service is being 
done or rendered,” 

It was evidently the legislative intent to 
let the farmer out from under the provi- 
sions of the compensation act in any 
possible circumstances, so that our cor- 


respondent's inquiry must be answered in 


the negative. 


TRESPASS BY BULL—DAMAGES. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Recently my neighbor's Short-horn 
bull got into my pasture and served my 
highest-priced registered Jiolstein cow. 
Is the owner liable to me for damages?” 

The statutes of IMlinois provide that if 
a domestic animal break into an enclosure 
surrounded by a lawful fence, or shall be 
wrongfully upon the premises of another, 
the owner of such enclosure or premises 
may take the animal up and detain him 
until damages are paid, including costs of 
suit, providing that notice be given the 
owner within twenty-four hours of the 
taking up. This is a remedy given in ad- 
dition to. that which the injured party 
has by ordinary judicial action, without 


detention of the animal. The injured per- 


son's case, however, seems to be predi- 
cated largely upon the question of fenc- 
ing, and our correspondent has not made 
clear whether or not a lawful fence has 
been continuously maintained. If so, he 
may have such damages as can be proven, 
In this case the damage would be mea- 
sured by the difference in value of the 


cow before she met the bull and after. 


1OWA GAME LAWS. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Please advise me if the owner of a farm 
can trap or shoot muskrat, mink, skunk, 
squirrels, or other fur-bearing animals on 
his farm. Could he permit another to do 
the same without a license?” 

The Iowa law provides that the owner 
of a farm, the members of his family, or 
his tenant, can hunt on his farm without 
a license. Anyone else hunting on the 
farm must have a license. It is not re- 
quired that a man be actually engaged in 
shooting at game. The mere fact that he 
is carrying a gun, according to law is suf- 
ficient evidence. 

The law also regulates the seasons at 
which certain fur-bearing animals may be 
lawfully killed or trapped. In Iowa there 
is no closed season on rabvits or skunks, 


They may be killed at any time. Squirrels 
may be killed from September ist to Jan- 
uary ist. Muskrat, mink, and otter may 
be killed from December ist to April 1st 
«2 towa. 


WIFE’S RIGHT TO PROPERTY. 

An Iowa svbscriber writes: 

“I would like to know if my husband 
can make a will and will all the property 
away as he chooses? Ve have land in 
Illinois, Kansas and Iowa. The Illinois 
farm was my “ld home and my share in 


my father’s estate was $7,500.00, and we 
bought the other heirs’ share and the 
deed was made out to both of us. Can I 


make a will and leave my share to whom 
I please? Ifow old can a note be before it 
is outlawed?” 

Your husband has a right to will his 
property to any one he chooses, although 
if he should die before you, you would 
have a right to one-third of all his prop- 
erty whether he willed it all away or not. 

Hie could not will your share of the Illi- 
nois property as that is yours, and you 
could dispose of that by willing it as you 
may see fit. 

The cause of action must be started on 
a note before ten years from the date of 
its maturity. 


NATURAL WATER-COURSES— 
PARTITION FENCES. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“A and B own adjoining farms. A nat- 
ural water-course runs thru A’s farm into 
B's. B has permitted the ditch on bis 
Jand to fill up, and has put in tile from 
the line fence to where the natural drain 
is open on his land, some fifteen rods. 
The result is that the water is held back 
on A’s land. Can A require B to open up 
the ditch, so that the water may run off 
A’s land in its natural course? 

“A maintains his half of the partition 
fence, but B refuses to repair and main- 
tain his half. Does the law require B to 
maintain his section of the fence in good 
repair, and if so, What measures must A 
take in order that the law shall be en- 
forced, and the fence-maintained in good 
condition?” 

In reply to the first question, viz., that 
relative to natural water-courses, we may 
say that B may not lawfully impede the 
flow of water from A’s land thru his own, 
if the water-course is a natural drain. If 
he does so, A may obtain redress by ap- 





pealing to a court of equity for an injun 
tion, or he may claim damages, > 

The Illinois law provides that if Q part 
who is liable to repair a fence, and is 
this case B is liable for the proper main 
tenance of his section of the fence, shall 
fail to perform his duty, the party injureg 
may give him ten days’ notice in Writin 
when he may himself go in and repel 
the fence, recovering his expense and the 
costs of the suit. The proper procedure jn 
the first place would seem to be fop the 
aggrieved party to call in the 
ers and have them determine the necege 
sity for repairs, their decision being bind. 
ing upon all parties to the dispute, 
RIGHTS OF FIRST COUSINS IN Eg. 

TATE OF INTESTATE, 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“A died in Ohio, leaving no will, Hig 
wife survived him only a few days, A's 
nearest living relatives are his first COUue 
sins, (1) Are the first cousins entitle 
to share in this estate? (2) How should I 
proceed to find out what disposition ig 
being made of this property?” 

(1) The first cousins, being the next of 





kin, are entitled to share in A’s estate 
(2) Possibly the most effective 1 


method 
of discovering what is being done with 
the property will be to communicate with 
some reliable attorney in the city in Ohio 
where this person died, and have him look 
up the matter. A letter to one of the 
judges there, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope, and requesting that he refer you 
to a reliable firm of attorneys, will no 
doubt enable you to get in touch with the 
right kind of a man. 


RIGHT TO VOTE. 

An IJllinois subscriber writes: 
“Can a man leave a town and residence 
and reside in another place for a number 


of years, and then come back to his firgt 
home and vote each year?” 

It would depend upon whether there 
was an actual change of residence, For 


example, one may maintain a residence at 


one point, altho being away very much of 
the time. Residents of the District of 
Columbia have a right to vote at their 
real residence. If, as in the case mene 


tioned by our correspondent, there was an 
actual change of residence, then it would 
ary to establish a residence when 
coming back before the citizen would have 


be necess 


a right to vote. 
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GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 











Help Him to Become a Land Owner 
in Fertile Montana 


Thousands of farmers in the past have become wealthy 
by securing good land when it was cheap. Montana 
today offers just such an opportunity — land known to 
produce big—but not thickly settled. 18,000 farm famt- 
lies a year are settling here and this will make land 


Now is the time to get a Montana farm for yourself or your boy. 
You can live here just as comfortably, make considerable more 
money yearly and have the land multiply in value all the time. 

Send now for a reliable Montana booklet; study it well, then buy 4 
round trip excursion ticket and visit this country and learn first 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St.Paul Ry. 


For literature address 


CHICAGO 





H. F. HUNTER, General Agent 
613 Railway Exchange 
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ares CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
7. 271—W. C. Prewitt & Sons, Clarks- 


P 

ville W. Myers, Beeman, Iowa. 
May 39—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
May 1—C. A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa. 
June =~ J. McMaster, Altona, Ill. 

jun’ g—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Lowa. 
june g2—American Short-horn Breeders’ 
Mssociation, Sioux Cit¥, lowa. 

oct 1g—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Salls, 






rec, SW. KE. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 

De 91-22—Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ As- 

Feoeiation, bull sale, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Apr. 25—Angus Breeders’ Association, at 

St. Joseph, Mo. - opr 
“9g—Angus Breeders’ Association, at 
aha, Neb. ‘ sd fa 

io f- Angus Breeders’ Association, at 

“gioux City, lowa. : ane 

hy 2—Angus jreeders’ Association, at 

St. Louis, Mo. : . 

May 24—Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 
wa. 

“— 2—O. V. Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS. 

May 17—W. T. McCray, Kentland, Ind. 
HEREFORDS, SHORT-HORNS, ANGUS. 
May 2,3 and 4 Annual Spring Bull Show 
and Sale, Mt. Pulaski, Ill; W. C. Mc- 
Gavock, Manager. 

POLLED DURHAMS. 
Sept. 20—H. W. Denker, Wellman, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—S. B. Wenger, South English, Ia. 

POLAND CHINAS. 
May 26—Leonard McMullin, Sikeston, Mo. 





—— 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
potice of such discontinuance or change reack us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fwue {n order to be sure of same being made. The 
shove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{ieation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
anbemade after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted 1f received 
wilate as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES 


FOUR BIG ANGUS SALES. 
fA splendid opportunity for the purchase 
of Aberdeen Angus bulls will be offered 
in the four announced by Charles 
Gray, secretary of the American Aberdeen 
Angus Breeders’ Assn., for April 25th, at 
the Stock Yards; St. Joseph, Mo.; April 

















%th, at the Stock Yards, South Omaha, 
Neb.; April 27th, Stock Yards, Sioux City, 


Jowa; and May 2d, Stock Yards, East St. 
Iouis, I. There will be plenty of bulls 
for everyone in these sales, 265 head ready 
for service having already been cataloged. 






Those who want herd bulls will find herd 
here. Those who want to 

-topping steers, wilk find that 

class of bulls, and the range man will find 


plenty of bulls to interest him. The Angus 


Association have spent much time and 
money to advance the interests of the 
breed, and the spring sales under their 


auspices put it easily within the ability of 
both breeders, farmers and range men to 
buy the class of bulls they want. Only 
healthy bulls will be offered, and all will 
be tested so that they can be shipped to 
any state in the Union or to Canada, Be- 
fides the bulls, there are also twenty-five 
cows and heifers listed for the sales, so 
that the man who wants females will be 
thle to make a selection. Mr. Charles 
Gray, secretary of the association, says 
that the association, by personal corre- 
spondence, has made a systematic inven- 
tory of all the bulls old enough or fit to 
use for breeding purposes, and these sales 
comprise practically all the Angus bulls of 
serviceable ages in the country at present. 
At each point a show will be held prior 
tthe sale, and the bulls that win prizes 
will be sold first, according to their rat- 
| There are two classes, one for bulls 
Wer eighteen months, and another class 
bulls under eighteen months. It is 
dly necessary to say that the best 
families of the breed will be represented 
gs of the sales, and Secretary Charles 
ray, of 817 Exchange Ave., Chicago, will 
glad to give any of our readers careful 
Mtticulars concerning the offering at each 
bint. The catalog is ready for mailing, 
ind Secretary Gray will not only be glad 
0 send it, but to write you personally if 
You Wish, with regard to the sale in which 
you are interested. On behalf of the con- 
waiters, he extends a most cordial in- 
potion to breeders, farmers and range 
sig believing that they will be able to 
A = to buy right in these sales, and 
ey will be more than pleased with 
fe ering provided at each point. Ask 
Sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
amer.—Advertising Notice. 





































RZD POLLS AND DUROCS. 
Mr. B. A. Samuelson, of Kiron, Iowa, 
2 Taive breeder of Red Polled cattle 
uroc Jerseys, is now offering stock 


Sale that can not fail to appeal to 
te wanting anything in his line. He 
that urty head of early fall boar pigs 
first ore all sired by Colonel Critic, the 
Bont yee junior yearling boar at the 

akota State Fair last fall. He is 


host thee unusual scale, and his pigs are 


dum e him in make-up and size. A 
dams are real herd headers. Their 
e ere mostly by Kiron Model, anoth- 


of the Golden Model 
, that these boars will 
“ Farmer readers. With 
ty Ss, Mr. Samuelson has some 
ave months heifers and bulls to offer, 

ter ig S aenen months bull. The lat- 
Very hi pt that can_be recommended 
4 creditabi. He is good enough to make 
— Showing at the state fairs— 

r senton to head any pure-bred herd. 

to yy relson recently sold a herd bull 
Minn & an Nystrom, of Worthington, 
ind # mn five heifers to H. P. Nystrom 
tine has ector, also of Worthington. For- 
4gain been with Mr. Samuelson 











in saving spring pigs. He has the largest 
number it has ever been his pleasure to 
save. Our readers may expect something 
good here this fall, as in years gone by. 
We are always pleased to recommend Mr. 
Samuelson’s stock, as it invariably is bet- 
ter than the purchaser expects it to be. 
Look up his advertisements in this issue. 
—Advertising Notice. 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS, 


_ We wish to call attention to the change 
in the card of Mr. W. S. Austin, of Du- 
mont, Iowa, proprietor of Oak Glen Farm, 
in this issue. Mr. Austin, as many of our 
readers know, is a long-time breeder of 
Poland Chinas and Aberdeen Angus. He 
reports being all sold out of bulls, and is 
therefore changing his card to Poland 
Chinas. Mr. Austin has a number of good 
growthy fall boars for sale, also a yearl- 
ling, a two-year-old, and two three-year- 
olds. All are of strictly big type breeding 
and are boars that are well grown and 
guaranteed right in every particular. 
Mouw’'s Chief, Big Jones Again, A Won- 
der, Oakwood Pawnee 2d, and Long Jumbo 
are the principal boars represented in 
their pedigrees. We might add that Mr. 
Austin’s annual public sow sale which 
took place February 24th, notwithstanding 
the scarcity of the corn crop, averaged 
$49 per head on forty-five head, besides 
he sold several that were not cataloged at 
fair prices. Seventy-five spring pigs al- 
ready have put in their appearance on 
Oak Glen Farm, and nine sows are yet to 
hear from. If in need of a boar of almost 
any.age, write Mr. Austin. Note his card 
on another page of this issue.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


THE SHORT-HORN IN AMERICA. 


We acknowledge reecipt of the very at- 
tractive magazine, which the American 
Short-horn Breeders’ Assn. have issued 
under the above title. It is beautifully 
illustrated with photos from real life, 
contains many practical articles on the 
Short-horns, and it is altogether a splen- 
did addition to the literature about Short- 
horn cattle. There are many interesting 
articles in this initial issue of the asso- 
ciation’s own paper, and Editor Frank D. 
Tomson, well known as a field man for 
many years, has certainly given the first 
issue a good start. We are advised by 
the American Short-horn Assn. that they 
will be glad to send a copy of The Short- 
horn in America to any of our readers on 
request. Not the least interesting an- 
nouncement in the magazine to those al- 
ready breeding Short-horns are the Amer- 
ican Short-horn Breeders’ specials for the 
International Live Stoek Exposition of 
1916, and also thé futurity appropriation 
for the Iowa state and Ohio state fairs and 
the American Royal and _ International. 
The Short-horn in Americ& is not pub- 
lished for financial profit, but solely in 
the interests of Short-horn improvement 
and agricultural advance in general. 


WHY GOODYEAR TIRES ARE GOOD 
TIRES 


Mr. L. C. Rockhill, of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, whose 
advertising appears on page 605, says: 
“We have entered the season of 1916 with 
more extensive improvements in automo- 
bile tires than in any season for several 
years. The entire line of Goodyear tires, 
from the smallest to the largest, has been 
improved by reinforcement of fabric and 
rubber in the side walls, rendering them 
even less liable than formerly to side-wall 
injury. Our 30x3 and 30x3% sizes are 
now made larger and stronger, the former 


being 20 per cent and the latter 19 per 
cent larger than heretofore. These im- 
provements were made with the idea of 


giving the greatest possible value to the 
users of those tires. In our 4 to 6 inch 
sizes for larger cars, a decided advance 
has been made; to provide greater grip- 
ping power and additional anti-skid se- 
curity, the all weather treads are now 
made thicker and heavier, making them 
more durable as well. A very decided ad- 
vance has been effected in the construc- 
tion of inner tubes. Goodyear tubes have 
always been made of pure rubber by the 
layer-upon-layer process. The extra thick- 
ness we have added increases the air re- 
taining quality of the tubes, and adds ma- 
terially to its life. All of these refine- 
ments and improvements have their place 
in determining the mileage of tires, and 
by giving proper attention to inflation, 
repairing cuts and bruises, watching the 
alignment of wheels and other agencies 
which affect the life of a tire, thousands 
of motorists can increase their mileages 
wonderfully. Goodyear tires are expected 
by motorists who use them now, to de- 
liver more than the advertised mileage, 
because they have been doing it.’’ A table 
giving the proper carrying capacity for 
Goodyear tires has been issued by the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., and this 
table, together with interesting literature 
on the eare of automobile tires, can be 
had by writing them at Akron, Ohio. Some 
of the reasons why Goodyear tires have 
beén very satisfactory tires for the auto- 
mobile owner are mentioned in their ad- 
vertisement on page 605.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

WONDERFUL MUSIC ON VICTOR 

RECORDS. 

Some idea of the famous singers who 
make Victor records can ke gained by re- 
ferring to the interesting advertisement 
of the Victor Talking Machine Co., makers 
of the famous Victrola, Camden, N. J., on 
page 614. Schumann-Heink, Melba, Gruck, 
McCormack, in short practically all of the 
famous musicians of the time, are makers 
of Victor records, and they put the great- 
est musie in every home. There is a Vic- 
tor and Victrola to suit every pocketbook, 
prices ranging from $10 to $400. In buy- 
ing a talking machine, as in buying any- 
thing else from which you desire the best 
service, a good machine is a profitable in- 
vestment, but it is not necessary to pay 
several hundred dollars for a good ma- 
chine, as the $50 and $75 machines render 
the records so perfectly that it is hard to 
tell the difference between these and the 
more expensive machines, and above $150 
the difference is mostly in the cabinet, 
as the working and reproducing parts of 
the machine are practically the same. A 
catalog of the famous Victor music and 





also catalog of Victor machines can be 
secured by writing the Victor Talking 
Machine Co., Camden, N. J., or you can 
get a catalog and hear the machine in 
which you are interested the most, by 
calling at the Victor dealers, there being 
a Victor dealer in practically every town. 
—Advertising Notice. 


THE KNIGHT SLEEVE VALVE MOTOR. 


Some verv interesting and practical in- 
formation with regard to the Knight 
sleeve type of motor has been issued by 
the Moline Automobile Co., 402 Seventh 
St., East Moline, IIL, makers of the Mo- 
line-Knight seven-passenger car, selling 
at $1,450 with complete equipment. The 
Moline Co. have lots of faith in their car, 
and it is their earnest desire to have farm 
folks who are on the market for a car, 
take u ride in it, and judge for them- 
selves as to the power, quietness, quick 
pick-up and smoothness of running of the 
Knight engine. The literature they have 
issued with regard thereto will give you 
an excellent idea of the principle on which 
it works, and it will be interesting to a 
large number of our readers whether they 
are on the market for a car at this time 
or not. If you want a demonstration of 
the car, the Moline Automobile Co. will be 
glad to send you*a letter of introduction 
to their dealer, and they hope that a good 
many will ask for it. The car itself is 
what they want you to judge, and the lit- 
erature and letter of introduction to the 
dealer will be forwarded on request. The 
mention of Wallaces’ Farmer will be 
heartily appreciated by the Moline Auto- 
mobile Co., as well as by us, when you 
write.—Advertising Notice. 


CHAINS FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE. 


One of the very necessary parts of 
equipment for the automobile is mud 
chains. Without chains, it is impossible 
to get along in the mud without serious 
danger to the occupants of the car and of 
damage to the car. With chains on both 
front and rear wheels, you can go any- 
where you want in the mud, just so you 
don’t mire down to the foot-boards. With 
chains on the rear wheels, you can get 
along as a rule, and if it is only occasion- 
al mud that you encounter, that is gener- 
ally all that is necessary. Every car 
should have at least one pair of chains, 
and if you do much driving in the mud, 


you will find a pair of chains for the 
front wheels also a good investment. A 
company that has popularized chains is 
the American Chain Co., of Bridgeport, 
Conn., makers of the Weed = anti-skid 
chains. These chains do not injure the 
tires. They may cost a little more than 
cheaper chains, but they are more dur- 
able and more satisfactory in the long 
run. We suggest to our readers that they 


specify Weed chains as a part of their 
car equipment, as they are bound to need 
them. There are two styles, Weed chains 
being made of the hard material, and the 


other style of softer material with fewer 
cross bars. Rid-O-Skid is the name of 
the cheaper chains, and while they will 
answer the purpose, the American Chain 
Co. recommend the Weed chains, which 
for ten years have been the standard.— 


Advertising Notice. 
DESIRABLE CLOTHES FOR THE MEN 
FOLK 


If you want to buy a new suit this 
year, just refer to the advertisement of 
Clothcraft clothes, on page 617. There are 
three special Clothcraft suits to which we 
call particular attention. The No. 6130 
gray serge, at $15; the No. 5130 blue sergé, 
at $15, and the No. 4130 blue serge at 
$18.50. There is splendid value in all 
three of these suits. There is nothing 
really so satisfactory year in and year 
out, as an attractive blue serge, and these 
serges have both style and quality. Cloth- 
craft clothes range from $10 up to $25, 
and if you do not want the blue serge, 
there is plenty of other attractive suits 
from which to make selection. The Joseph 
& Feiss Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, makers 
of Clothcraft clothes, take pride in their 
product. They point out in their adver- 
tisement that the effect of the great war 
will be felt in men’s clothing this spring, 
and still more next fall, and that it will 
pay to buy what you need early. They 
also call attention to the fact that every 
piece of cloth that enters their factory is 
tested mechanically to determine its 
strength, and chemically to prove its in- 
gredients, and that this is but one of a 
long secies of safeguards which protect 
Clothcraft values. There is a lot of sound 
sense in their advice to buy early. Read 
their advertisement, and if you do not 
know the name of the Clothcraft store in 
your town, just drop the Joseph*& Feiss 


Ce: Cleveland, Ohio, a letter, and they 
will be glad to give you his name. If you 
do not have a dealer in your town, they 


will see that you are supplied.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


THE POWER OF PAIGE AUTO- 
MOBILES. 

An interesting advertisement, pointing 
out the power of Paige automobiles, will 
be found on our inside front cover page 
this week. It points out that while you 
are quite content to let the other fellow 
take chances in speeding at seventy-five 
miles an hour, while you go along com- 
fortably and safely with the speedometer 
registering from twenty-five to thirty 
miles, yet every man wants power in an 
automobile, as you do not want the motor 
working at its full capacity all the time, 
reserve power being a necessary thing if 
the car is to give the utmost satisfaction 
and service. The way they like to prove 
the power of Paige automobiles is to have 
you take a ride therein, and if you are an 
experienced driver, to sit at the wheel. 
The man sitting behind the wheel of an 
automobile can always tell just what kind 
of power it delivers . They take a_ good 
deal of pride in the Paige Fairfield Six, 
their larger Paige car, which sells at 
$1,295, and also in the Fleetwood Six 38, 
which sells at $1,050, both prices being f. 
o. b. Detroit. The Paige dealer will be 
glad to give you a demonstration of eith- 
er car, and if you do not know his name, 
the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., will be 
pleased to send it. Just drop them a pos- 
tal card or letter request, 201 McKinetry 
Ave., Detroit, Mich,, and the dealer’s name 





and likewise some very interesting litera- 
ture with regard to Paige cars will be 
forwarded by return mail.—Advertising 


Notice. 

; MOTOR EFFICIENCY. 

A very interesting advertisement with 
reference to motor efficiency and the part 
the proper lubrication of the motor plays 
therein, is inserted by the Vacuum Oil Co.,- 
of Rochester, N. Y., makers of special 
oils for the different makes of automo- 
biles and tractors. Their claims for their 
Gargoyle Modbiloils are that they reduce 
the carbon deposit, give more mileage 
from your gasoline, more mileage from 
lubricating oil ‘and increased power. In 
other words, it properly lwbricates the 
motor, giving you the greatest power pos- 
sible therefrom, They have issued some 
very interesting literature with regard to 
automobile lubrication, and one of the in- 
teresting features thereof is the chart 
which they reproduce in small form in 
their advertisement on page 620, this 
chart giving their recommendations for 
the kind of Gangoyle Mobiloil for the va- 
rious makes of cars and for the various 
models of the same makes of cars. If 
there are questions you wish to ask with 
regard to oiling the automobile, they will 
be glad to answer, giving you expert in- 
formation ‘on the subject. Their business 
is making lubricating oils for every pur- 
pose, and the services of their experts are 
at your disposal if you want their advice. 
The interesting literature they have is- 
sued should be looked over by every one 
of our readers who now owns an auto- 
mobile or who gontemplates buying an 
automobile this season.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


SOMETHING NEW IN SIDE DELIVERY 
RAKES. 


Left-hand side delivery rakes are the 
new things announced in this type of 
rakes, by the International Harvester Co. 
of America, who have issued some very 
interesting literature with regard thereto. 
They are made of all steel, and are very 
strong and durable, are easily adjusted, 
as the cylinder can be raised or lowered 
at both ends, giving perfect adjustment 
under all conditions, and they are made in 
two widths, seven feet three inches, and 
eight feet, delivering to the left of the 
windrow, as it is out of the way of the 
mower, and you can get to either side 
of it with the wagon if gathering from 
the windrow. ‘There are three different 
rakes, International, Osborne and Key- 
stone, and the International Harvester Co, 
will be glad to tell you all about them, 
as well as about their loaders, made un- 
der the same name, and other haying 
tools, as they make everything in the line 
of haying and harvesting machinery. The 
catalog of haying and harvesting machin- 
ery will be interesting to a good many of 
decide 


our readers, who should soon on 
what they will need in the way of new 
tools, and select them.—Advertising No- 
tice, 


THRESH FAST BUT THRESH ALWAYS 
CLEAN. 


The thresher used qn the farm has an 
important part to play in what the farmer 
gets out of his grain crop, and it is well 
to know what machine your thresher uses 
in case you have a commercial thresher 
do the job, and to know that it is a gdéod 
machine. Under the above heading, the 
Nichols & Shepard Co., who are builders 
exclusively of threshing machines; mak- 
ing the Red River Special thresher, feed- 
ers, wind stackers, steam and oil gas 
traction engines, Battle Creek, Mich., call 
particular attention to the work their Red 
River Special will do. They will be glad 
to send some very interesting Jiterature 
with regard to their machines on request 
having issued a big catalog, giving full 
information, and also what they call the 
Home Edition of the Red River Special 
paper, which they think will be interest- 
ing.—Advertising Notice. 





Hl .W. Denker, Wellman, Iowa, has de- 
cided to disp:erse his herd of Polled Dur- 
hams on September 20th. As will be re- 
membered, Mr. Denker, in connection with 
L. Shaver, made a great show record for 
the breed several years ago.—Advertising 
Notice. 





S. B. Wenger, South English, Iowa, one 
of the, pioneer Polled Durham breeders 
of Iowa, expects to close out his herd at 
auction, September 21st, the day following 
the Denker sale, particulars of which will 
be given later.—Advertising Notice. 





James Spear, Stanwood, Iowa, is offer- 
ing Clydesdale stallions and mares for 
sale. The stallions include the imported 
show horse, Sir Joseph 13204, a winner 
at Glasgow, Scotland, where two of his 
colts also won first and second. Mr. Spear 
states that Sir Joseph is a ton horse, as 
active and good as he ever was, and that 
he will be glad to sell or trade him for 
another equally as good. He also offers 
some of his colts that are coming two and 
three years old. Write or visit Mr. Spear 
if interested in buying. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when buying.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


Stred by Sultan Omega by Whitehal! Sultan, dam by 
the International grand champion, King Cumbertand, 
and others of equally choice breeding. These balls 
will suit those looking for something strictly good. 
PRICES MODERATE 


PETER MoMILLAN & SON, TRAER, 10WA 
PLEASANT HILL FARM RED POLLS 


Am offering a few toppy yearling bulls and hetfers. 
A 17 months bull ts the equal of any we ever raised. 
All are by Dafter, our 2500 Ib. show bull. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, iron, Iowa. 


DUROC: FALL BOARS 


Thirty head to offer of early farrow. All sired by 
the big first prize state fair winner, Col. Critic. 
Some are strictly high class, big and smooth. 

B. A. SAMUELSON. 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, April 10, 1916.—General manue 
facturing and business interests are acte 
ve thruout: the with bank clear- 
ings far larger than a year ago, and our 
enormous in volume 
A great 


country, 


exports and 


greatly in excess of our imports. 
many complaints are heard regarding the 
boom in gasoline, with prices in some 
instances quoted 100 per cent higher than 
last August, and the matter is up before 
congress, with the trade commission 
seeking to regulate prices for crude oil, 
gasoline, and crude oil products. Since 
the bad winter crop reports began to be 
circulated, substantial advances have 
taken place in wheat, and it has been a 
dangerous market for the bears, addition- 
al strength being gathgred from the.re- 
ported big decrease in the spring wheat 
acreage of the Canadian northwestern 
provinces. Then a recent report regard- 
ng the quantity of unmillable wheat at- 
tracted a good deal of attention on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. According to 
this. report, rssued by the Department of 


are 


Agriculture, replies from millers indicate 
that of the last crop, 146,000,000 bushels 
were unfit for milling. The report also 


says that 76,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
fed to live stock. May wheat has 
tinued to sell much below the marely ex- 


cone 


ceptional high prices of a year ago, but 
prices are much higher than those of 
normal years, with sales of high-grade 
cash wheat at a liberal premium. te- 


ceipts of wheat in primary western mar- 
kets in a recent week aggregated 7,162,000 
bushels, comparing with only 3,000,000 
bushels for the corresponding week of 
1915, while the visible supply of this coun- 








try foots up 57,287,000 bushels, comparing 
with 39,323,000 bushels a year ago. World’s 
wheat shipments in a_ recent week 


amounted to 12,473,000 bushels, comparing 
with 15,142,000 bushels a week earlier and 


17,126,000 bushels a year ago. World's 
stocks are the largest in years. Corn has 
advanced with wheat, while oats. sell 
about 12 cents per bushel lower than a 


year ago, and because of their cheapness, 
oats are largely taking the place as 
stock feed on farms. 

Cattle prices reached the highest levels 
last month ever known in March, due to 
curtaileg receipts from all localities, but 
this brought about such increased supplies 


that the packers succeeded in forcing 
some serious breaks in values all along 
the line, including the best, as well as 


the other descriptions. In their turn, the 


stockmen retaliated by withholding sup- 
plies, and only 4,637 cattle of all kinds 
arrived here on the opening market day 
last weel Still this failed to put prices 
higher, killers taking the stand that high- 
er values would result in checking the 
consumption of beef, already selling un- 
usually high everywhere for all cuts. Of 
late, the demand has been largely for the 


medium-priced steers and for fat cows and 
heifers, with a large demand for desir- 
able stock steers and good feeders. Qual- 
ity, rather than mere weight, is desired in 
buying these cattle, and the inferior de- 
scriptions are neglected and sell low, while 
there are not enough of the choice offer- 
ings to go around, even at the high prices 
now prevailing. Most owners are slow 
about parting with well-bred steers that 
are putting on flesh right along, while 
the packers are in many instances com- 
peting for the best feeders with some 
flesh, thereby forcing prices up and pre- 


venting shipments to feeding districts to 
a considerable extent. Secause of the 
big breaks in prices that were brought 


about by the previous Week’s too gener- 
ous receipts, owners marketed cattle very 
sparingly last week, and there were good 
advances for the general run. The bulk 
of the steers sold at $8.50 to $9.50, with 
the best class of long-fed steers taken at 
$9.40 to $10, while good steers sold at $9 
and upward, medium grade steers at $8.65 
to $8.95, and the commoner to fair kinds 
at $7.50 to $8.60. Butcher cattle sold free- 
ly, cows going at $5.45 to $8.50, and heifers 
at $5.50 to $9.10. Cutters sold at $4.60 to 
$5.25, canners at $3.50 to $4.55, and bulls 
at $5.40 to $7.75. Calves were salable at 
$5 to $9.25, according to weight and qual- 
ity. There wag an active demand for 
stockers and feeders at higher prices, with 


not anywhere near enough offered, sales 
ranging at $6 to $8.70. Stock and feeding 
heifers sold for $5.75 to $6.85. 


Tlogs were marketed so liberally a short 
time ago that the packers improved their 
opportunity to smash prices, following the 
previous boom that landed the best of- 
ferings at $10.10. It this remarkable 
rise In prices that brought out such gen- 
erous supplies, and country shippers over- 
did it, as so frequently nappens after a 
sudden big jump 1a values. Quite natur- 
ally, the big breaks fn prices caused stock 
feeders to suddenly their tactics, 


was 


change 


and the receipts became so small in vol- 
ume that sellers were once more able to 
dictate terms. This they did with such 
complete success that only 19,983 hogs 


showed up in the Chicago stock yards on 
Monday last week, and in a short time 
buyers were paying advances of as much 
as 25 cents per 100 pounds. However the 
big packers stopped buying as soon as 
their most pressing wants were filled, 


and at night 9,535 hogs were left unsold 











in the yards, swelling the next day’s of* 
ferings materially. But the country ship- 


pers stuck to it, and continued meager 
receipts forced further advances, despite 
the determined opposition of the local 


packing fraternity, only 9,645 hogs being 
received Tuesday. From now on, it is 
going to be a battle between stockmen 
and killers, and the chances seem greatly 
in favor of the former, as the larger part 
of the last year’s pig crop has been mar- 
keted some time ago. BKecent Chicago re- 
ceipts have averaged 215 pounds, compar- 
ing with 221 pounds a week earlier, 190 
pounds at the beginning of this year, and 
pounds one and two years ago. All 
thru the sinter packing season, and ever 
since the opening of the present packing 
season, owners have been marketing their 
hogs much lighter in weight than has 
been the custom in normal times, and this 
has made a marked difference in the man- 
ufacture of provisions. Of late, prime 
heavy shipping barrows have been market 
toppers, followed closely by prime light 
shipping hogs, both being extremely popu- 
lar with eastern buyers. Fresh pork has 
advanced with the raw material, and so 
have provisions, pork selling about $6 a 
barrel higher than a year ago. Late sales 
of hogs took place at $9.35 to $9.90, pigs 
selling at $7.75 to $8.75. A week earlier, 
hogs sold at $9 to $9.55. 
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American bred 
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ARMAGH FARM 
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We have some extra good bulls of breeding age and 
younger for sale, also afew choice cows and heifer 
calves, Can furnish grade cows and helffers, sired 
by or bred to our herd leaders, Eminent’s Combina- 
tion 78240, Imp., and Diploma’s Executor 134082. 
Farm adjoins town. Write for price list 
AKMAGH JEKSEY FARM, 
GEO. W. SEEVERS, Prop. E. S. WARREN, Mgr, Oukknloosa, Ia. 





RED POLL. 
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Bullis—Red Polled— Bulls 


Four good, large ones of serviceable ages, severa) 
coming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
Jumbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYRON SCHENCK, 


~ D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Several solid reds sired by Duke Vellum and out 
of some of our best matrons. Two outstanding 
whites by our great Scotch bull, Roan Victor X 10401" 
289825. Also a few Short-horns. Come or write 
IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove lowa 


Algona, lowa 








HOLSTEINS. 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 ibs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHAY BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 








GUERNSEWS. 


10 High Grade 2-yr. Guernsey Heifers 

Some to be fresh soon, others later. Ali bred te 
my Imp. Guernsey bull, which fs also forsale Sell 
single, or attractive price made onl1l head Ship- 
Ping station, Adatr. 


J. E. TURNER, Anita, Iowa 





POLLED HEREFORDS. 
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POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 


Double standard, 11 to 12 months old They are 
choice individuals and lead to the best strains. 


D.C. MAYTAG, Laurel, lowa 


SHEKP. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


I am now offering at moderate prices yearling 
Shropshire rams, sired by a first prize lowa state fair 
winner. Also young Angus bulls, sired by 
Black Emerald. 
H. H. REED, 














Marengo, lowa 





\ TANTED—To buy a pair of goats—maic 
and femaie. Give age, weight and color 
VALDEMAR 8. JENSEN, Box 3, Kimbafiton, lowa. 





TAMWORTHS. 

We offer a choice sot of Oct 
AMW RTH pigs in numbers and sex to 
sult. They are great, roomy 
felluws and mostly sired by Appalachfan King and 
College Boy's Equal. Am also breeding a choice 
draft of sows for fall farrow to champion boars of 
the largest caliber. J, B. MACKOY, Farragut, Jowa. 





DUROC.JERSEYS. 
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DUROC JERSEY BOARS 


at reasonable prices. Write me. 
L. L. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, Iowa 


SALES TENTED 


We make a specialty of tenting pure breed stock 
sales anywhere in the corn belt states. Rates rea- 
sonable. Services in the ring free. 

c. EK. BOOHER, Danbury, Iowa 














—— HERE —— 
IS THE DATE 
APRIL 28th, 1916 


IOWA 
State Breeders’ Sale 


TO be Held at WATERLOO, IOWA 


In this sale will be offered consign- 
ments from some of the best Holstein 
breeders in the state of Iowa. All 
pure-breds and all over six months of 
age tuberculin tested. Come'‘and see 
for yourself or write us for full parti- 
culars. 


LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO., Inc. 


Sale Managers 


LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


























MULE FOOT HOGS. 


ene Pee See 
Mule Foot Hogs prin is 


ready. H. ©. ALLOWAY, Ellsberry,. Mo. 


PDD 








POLLED DURHAMS. 
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Polled Durhams 


Beveral bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


One July and four November yearlings 
—sons and grandsons of prize winners. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
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ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
fa in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


——— 


Laurens, lowa 














Williamsburg, lowa 





SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Ten Scotch bulls, roans and reds, 8 to 16 months 
old; sired by Excelsior 370180, a son of choice Sultan 
2d, from noted Scotch families—Violet, Aurora, 
Duchess of Gloster and Gwendoline Cruickshank. 
Will also sell my herd bull, Excelsior 370180; age 3 
years; color, dark roan. He {s of smooth blocky type 
and good breeder. Write or come and see me. 

Farm adjoins town. 
G. F. GRUSS, 





Greenfield, Iowa 


Scotch Short-horns For Sale 


We now have 17 young bulls on hand and wil) also 
sell some good cows and heifers. All Scotch and 
strong in the blood of the champion Whitehall Mar- 
shall, by Whitehall Sultan. Several of the best bulls 
are roans of the Cruickshank Lavender, Miss Rams- 
den and Marr Missle families. Prices reasonable. 
Inapection invited. Can ship over Rock Island, M. 
& St. L., Northwestern and C. B. & Q. Rys. 


KRIZER BROS., Eddyville, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


and a few just as good that are 
Scotch topped, for sale 

Sires. Merry Goods and Missie Sultan; 
great bulls—gieat sires. The latter sired Sultan 
Goods, that sold for $3,000. Our 100 breeding cows 
are unexcelled. Our young bulls are high class. For 
particulars, address 
CAHILL BRHOS., Rockford, lowa 


Farm near Cartersville. 
BAPTON MANOR is offering a few extra good, 

thick, red Scotch bulls sired 
by Scotch Avon 315678 (1st at la. state fair) and from 
dams that are from imported sires and dams of the 
most popular blood lines, Our cows are very heavy 
milkers. Visit us; we can suit you. A. C. LAN.- 
HAM, Sheldon, lowa. 




















Short-horns Offered 


A number of good, thick, sappy young bulls, also a 
few young cows and heifers. The real money mak 
ers—the kind people want’ All nice colors. For 
particulars address 


HUNTER & THOMPSON, Dike, Iowa 


Maine Valley Short-horns 


Established in 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
querader 346257. Write or visit the farm. 

Leno H. Kollins, Central City, Iowa 
(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 








POLAND.CHINAS. 
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Big 
August and September farrow 


Again and Ruebel’s Jumbo. Prices, 20 25 and ¢30 
fer quick sales. One outstanding Aug. Dig at 100. 


The greater part are large enough for immediate service. 


Boned Poland-China Fail Boars 


to offer, of extreme big type and big breeding the only kind we ever raised. 


We have 50 nead ot 
Sires, Longfellow 


HARRY UITTENBOGAARD, Archer, O’Brien Co., lowa 











eee 
SHORKRT-HORNS. 


The American Short-hon 
Breeders’ Ass'n 


through its extension department placed {pn 1915 
registered Short-horns in sections that would’ 
otherwise, have been reached, Dot, 
The demand for both beef and milking gh 
is general from coast to coast, due to the fone 
recognition of the practical, adaptable merit on 
Short-born. the 
The service of the Association's extension 
meut is free to you. Ask for The Short. othete 
America, justout. Itis free. Address in 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ Aggy 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, ting, 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, 4 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Country, ide 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of Year| 

and 2-year-old bulls for sale by him—reds and roan: 
one Outstanding white. We also breed high clag. 
prize winning Percherons and Durocs, ~ 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop'r, —_Estherville, lov, 


EL 
A DOUZEN GOOD BUSINESS 


Short-horn Bulls 


for sale. Two especially good red Scotch Vie 
torias. We have changed our sale date from May 
unti] December 5th, and are therefore Making spe 
cial pricex on these bulls, Address for barticulan, 


W. E. ABBEY, Hawarden, lows 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 
Scotch and Scotch topped. Among them Favorite 
Goods, asplendid July yearling; a Honey Flower, 
A half dozen choice Scotch calves from 9 to 13 month, 
Sires, Victor of Wayside 24 and Daunties 
Goods. The price will please as well as tie bulls, 
HELD BROS, 
Plymouth Co., Hinton. lows 


CHOICE SHORT-HORN BULLS 


A Number of Young Bulls For Sale 


Mostly Scotch, They are the get of our superior 
herd bull, Fitz Cumberland. One 1s out of 
Cumberland Countess and a full brother to Sac Cum 
berland, and a better bull at same age. They are 
of the Duchess of Gloster, Northern Empress and 
Secret families. Herd beading matertal, 

E. 8S. FANNING & SONS 
Sac County Nemaha, lows 























Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
353118, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
Sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Fourteen sired by Cumberland’s Royal 2d, Mar- 
walton Aviator, Victor Favorite 3d and Proud 
Marshall Imp. of the Kosemary, Broadhook, 
Lavender, Narcissus and Princess Royal families. 

HRoans and reds of first class type 
and quality. 
Prices reasonable. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lows 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short: horn cattle, The 
females it the herd are representatives of the best 
Seotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 


G. H GEORGE, Monticello, lows 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


Heads our pure Scotch herd of Short-horns, which ia 
the main represent the Cumberland, Whitehall Sul: 
tan and Choice Goods strains. They are gf the 
Augusta, Victoria and Secret famlly mostly. Young 
bulls coming on for sale. HENRY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn 


Greenfield, lowa 











SEE FAIRDALE DAIRY SHORT-HORNS 


We have Victoria, 11,498 Ibs milk, 554 ibs butters 
Beauty, 10,993 lbs. milk, 565 Ibs butter Test Ass 
ciation records. Young bulls for sale. 


PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falls, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Grew 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the ev 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch pe 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced wo 
the money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lows 


SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Six Scotch Short-horn bulls old enough 


for service. Write for prices. 
ANDREW STEWART, Rockwell City, lowa 


— = EE eee 
PIKE TIMBER SHORT-HORNS 
HERD OF weseee 
is made up of the most approved Scotch breeding 
Young Scotch bulls of serviceable age for sale. 


, ‘ nd, lows 
DAVY EN PORT & MACK, Belmeon®, *— 


20 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bull 





Reds, whites and roans; also @ 4 
culin’ tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 27629 an 
Burwood Duke 308446. lowe 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, 


mee ces een 

ves, 

Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring Ct 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers co 


: ins. 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargem , 
JESSE BINFORD & SONS, _-Marshalltow® 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(31) 627 





ee 

CHESTER WHITES. 
Originators of the 
Famous O.1-C- 
§wine 186 











Two0O.LC. Hogs 
Weighed 2806 Ibs. 


Fee 
Why lose profits breed- 
‘ing and feeding scrub 
hogs? Two of our O. I. 
C. pe Papen 2806 = 
Will ship you sample 

4% pair of these famous hogs on 
’ time and give agency to first ap- 
plicant. We are originators, mostex- 
tensive breeders and shippers of pure bred 
hogs in the world, All foreign shipments 


U. S. Govt. Inspected 
We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 years 


and have never fost a hog with cholera 
or any other contagious disease. 


) 
~ 














av 


rite—to-day— 
ce Book, ‘*‘The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
572Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


——_—_ 
For $Sale—Fall and Summer Boars 
outof Wildwood Prince dams and sired by Perfector 
snd Hustler, he by Controller. Let me book your 
order for a spring boar at weaning time, sired by the 
champion Bobst's Modeler, 
GEO. BOBST, 


ae 
O.LC. 
Write for prices and circular. 











Hampton, Iowa 





and CHESTER WHITES. Bred 
sows and gilts; prolific. Pedigrees free 
Fred Ruebueh, Sciota, Il. 

‘ 
POLAND-CHINAS. 


DPOPPPP PBL PPA IAAP AARP 


15 Big Type Poland- 
China Gilts 


Bred for April and May farrow. 
835 to ®40 each. 
Send check and we will ship 
what you want or return the 
check, 


J. A. BENSON 
So. 5th Ave., Sheldon, lowa 


M. P. HANCHER 


ROLFE, IOWA 


Has two outstanding fall boars for sale by Hancher’s 
Smooth Wonder. A few sows and gilts bred for fall 
farrow to Hancher’s Smooth Wonder and Big Price. 
Spring boars, herd header prospects, by above boars. 
Ten of oursows have farrowed 114 pigs this spring. 
Visitusorwrite, Pocahontas county, north- 
west lowa, where big types originated. 


Oak Glen Poland-Chinas 


Big type breeding and individuals to match. Am 
now offering a number of good boars for sale of vari- 
ous ages from big growthy fal pigs up to yearlings 
andtried herd boars. Come or write 
W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


























American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
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PM Spring Bull 
» Sales and 
Shows 














265 Bulls; 25 Cows and Heifers, Many with Calves at Foot 


To be sold in one week. There will be matured bulls, two- 
year-olds and yearlings—all ready for service. 





70 BULLS 


At St. Joe, Mo., Stock Yards 


Tuesday, April 25th 


90 BULLS 


At Omaha, Nebr., Stock Yards 


Wednesday, April 26 





40 Bulls & 15 Cows 


At Sioux City, la., Stock Yards 


Thursday, April 27th 








65 Bulls & 10 Cows 


AtE. St. Louis, Ill., Stock Yards 


Tuesday, May 2d 








Omaha sale, and it will begin 10:00 a. m. 


expense. 
single bull or any desired number. 
pared tosell them at farmers’s prices. 


ed at all the leading shows of the country. 


ing at record prices. 


your commission man. 


Judging begins promptly at 9:00 a. m., and sales begin promptly at 1:00 p. m., except 


Parties in the market for bulls should bear in mind they have the leading breeders 
and the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association behind this offering. 

There are listed Blackbirds, Ericas, Prides of Aberdeen, Queen Mothers, Heather 
Blooms, Barbaras and top-notch representatives of other leading families. 

The Association’s paramount object is to create central trading points, regardless of 
Rangemen can select carload lots at these sales and the farmer can secure a 
The breeders who have consigned the bulls are pre- 
Don’t forget, 
the Aberdeen-Angus is the greatest beef breed in the world. 
At Chicago, out of a possible fourteen prizes 
for single steers, Aberdeen-Angus have wou ten grand championships and eight reserves. 
In the fat carloads they have won eleven out of a possible fourteen, and out of fourteen 
grand championships for carcass, they won thirteen times. 

Aberdeen-Angus have also proved their superiority in feeder competition at all the 
leading shows and stock yards of the country by winning grand championships and sell- 


If you are in need of a bull or bulls and cannot attend sale or sales, send you order to 
lor further information and catalogs address 


CHARLES GRAY, Sec’y, 817 Exchange Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COL. SILAS I1GO and W. H. COOPER, Auctioneers 


cattlemen, breeders and rangemen, 
This has been demonstrat- 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Short-horn heifer 3 years old and heifer calf; two 
Short-horn bull calves; two Aberdeen-Angus bull 
calves; Hereford bull calf; Poland-China yearling 
boar) cholera immune spring pigs of the Poland- 
China, Duroc Jersey, Berkshire. Chester White and 
Hampshire breeds of excellent quality. 


FARM DEPARTMENT, 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 








AUCTIONEERS. 


Orr err 


learn Auctioneering 


st World's Original and Greatest School and become 
fadependent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


| ai SEARS 
Be An Auctioneer 
Travel over the country and make big money. No 
Other profession can be learned 60 quickly that will 
bayas bigwages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
August 7, 1916 Are you coming? 
MIss<¢ Ki AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
$18 Walnut S¢t., Kansas City, Mo. 


<n Alaadan _: be Kare 
m= C ra 4 rinne a as 
r ué conductor of registered stock sales aspectalty. 
ifteen years experience in business. We maintain 


ne bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. We 
Ink we know our business. Write for dates 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


MERRILL, LOWA. 









H.$. Allen, Chariton, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Haye pe Oe SALES A SPECIALTY 
pence eeeucted ales lu eight states the past season. 





H. $., W. B. & J. Be DUNCA 


AUCTIONEERS ©} axeHELD, 


aia vii 
WG. KRASCHEL Harlan. lowa 
MARK W. EDDY Livestock auctioneer 


FONTANELLE, 1OWA and breeder of Duroc 


Jerseys and Short-horns 


0, S. JOHNSON LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 





LIVE STOCK 











TIPTON, 1OWA 





Plea Bree a ; 
‘€ Mention this paper when writing. 
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HORSES. 








as 


Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


We have on hand a very good collection of stallions, ranging from two to six 
These stallions are good enough 


years old and weighing from 1500 to 2300 pounds. 


to go to the shows and take their share of the winnings. 
Every one guaranteed a 
Wi1il make spectal prices for the next thirty days, to make room for 
Barns in town. 


Newton, lowa 


breeding stallions, and priced to sell. 
breeder. 


others coming on. We have no mares to sell, 


CRAWFORD & GRIFFIN, 


Extra good 








E. J. HEISEL, 





PERCHERONS 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


Seventy miles southeast of Des Moines, 
Fremont on M. «& St. L., and C. B. & Q. R. R. 


Ten trains daily through 








find any other place. 














in exchange for a jack 1f you can come at once. 

touring car, truck and medium sized gus tractor plowing outtit. 
W. LL. DeCLOW, Proprietor, 

I Cedar Kapids Jack Farm, 


| NOW HAVE 65 HEAD OF MAMMOTH JACKS 


that cannot be equaled anywhere in the world for size and quality. 
When you walk around among the jacks you feel as though you 
were walking around among the elephants at Ringlings’ circus. 
this to impress upon you that my jacks are so very Jarge that they more than 
meet the requirements for size in your community, something you seldom 


I am saying 


If you bave a stallion you do not need, I can use him 
In exchange can use a good 





Paramount Stock Farm 


Imported and Home Bred Draft Horses 


Won 36 Prizes on 13 Head at the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Including senior ani grand championship on 
Farceur, best Belgian stallion, any age; also first 
on Farceur and bis get, first on Farceur and three 
mares, (nares by Farceur); and bad junior cham- 
pion Belgian stallion, a home-bred two-year-old; also 
junior champion Belgian mare, reserve junior cham- 
pion Belgian mare and reserve grand champion Bel- 
gian mare. 14 championships, 10 grand champlon- 
ships, 11 blue ribbons, and 11 other prizes and medals 
were won by the Param ount exhibit at this greatshow. 

Am now offering mares and stallions of the 


Belgian, Percheron and Shire Breeds 
Inspection invited at the farm, 2 mi. north of Hud- 
son and 9 inl. southwest of Waterloo. Address 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Black Hawk County, lowa 


5 > 
We Don’t Misrepresent 
and that is why we have sold one of the colts we have 
been advertising in this paper. We have one left, 
and he is a right good one; was two years old last 
July, is black with star, sound, 16 hands high, and 
weighs 1830 pounds; he has good style, good back 
with well sprung ribs, well muscled; has a good. 
heavy flat bone of good quality; in fact be is a very 
thick bullt, rugged colt with lots of quality, and has 
license to be big, since he fs a late colt. He isa from 
regular breeding, imported stock, and priced to sell. 
A, & J. UC. JOHNSON, Lynnville, lowa 





Cedar Rapids, lowa 
STALLIONS 


BELGIAN wrinanis 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred, Our large farm Is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all ralse 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They’ 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them 1s to 
appreciate them, 


R. F. French, Independence, ta. 


Percherons and Shires 


Imported and home bred stallions and 
mares for sale, ranging in age from comtag twos 
to four-year-olds. More bone, size and quality for 
the price than you often see. Farm 1 intles from 
town, on main line of Rock Island and Interurban 
railroads, 17 miles east of Des Moines. Call or 
write, mentioning this paper. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchelivitie, lowa 


20 IMPORTED AND HOME BRED 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


Mostly Percherons; also Percheron mares and fillies, 
farmers’ prices, $200 and up. 


E. P. HAMILTON & GONS, Garden Grove, lowa 


Glydesdale Stallions 


and mares, including Imp. Sir Joseph 13204. 
JAS. SPEAR, Stanwood, lowa 




















HORSES. 


LEFEBURE’S 
BELGIANS 


The Largest Belgian 
Breeding Establishment 
We won more prizes than any 

other at Iowa State, Minn. State 
and Frisco World’s Fairs, 1915. 

We have a large collection of imported 
Belgtan stallions, 5-year-old, 1950 to 2350 Iba. 
Strawberry roans, biue roans, sorrels, bays. Amert- 
can Belgian stallions, coming 3 and 4, 1700 to 2300 Iba. 
Choice young mares. 1916 free catalog ready. 


H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


Eight mileswest of Cedar Rapids. 


Imported and Home Bred 


Percherons and Belgians 


Stallions and mares and fillies for sale. Stallions 
mostly coming threes. Some older, including ten 
that weigh over a toneach. Come and see them at 
farm and at barnin town. Write, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


HART BROS., 








Osceola, lowa 


BLACK PERCHERON STALLIONS 


FOR SALE. Weanlings, year- 
lings and two-year-olds. All are 
by Imp. Jou Jou 82228, 4 
2200-ib. horse, and out of the two 
Mares, Frances 823:7 and 
Liddy 82320. All of ourown 
breeding and heavy boned, quality 
colts. You will buy them if you 
see them. 

M, C. BITTERMAN & SONS, 












Nora Springs, lowa 


NORWOOD FARM 
Clydesdales, Percherons 
and Short-horns 


Stock now for sale includes high class Clydes. 
dale stallions and Short-horn bulls. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 


Stallions 


Percherons and Belgians, 
two to six yearsold. Ten 
4-year-olds ton and better. 
Many others that willmake 
ton horses. None better 
for less money. 


SINGMASTER & WALKER 





—.. 





Sioux City, lowa SS 
Clover Leaf Farm Percherons 
FOR SALE 


Aged mares, yearling stallions and weanling stud 
colts. Mares all bred to 2200 Ib. Intrepide. Mares 
are regular breeders and broke to work. Prices rea- 
sonable. Inspection invited. Farm two miles east 


PETER J. TISSERAT, Perry, lowa 


PERCHERON AND 
BELGIAN STALLIONS 


Ten stallions 3 to 6 years old, 1850 to 2300 lbs. Show 
horses, big boned, sound, tried breeders, and right. 
We will make special inducements for 30 days to 
reduce our number. We will meet competition tn 
price, terms and guarantee. Don't wait to write, 
wire at our expense when you are coming, and see 
us. They are going. We will surprise you, not fool 
you. 25 miles northeast of Cedar Rapids. 
WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 
] EG. Percheron Stallions— 
29 ton and 2200 lb. 4 and 5 yr. olda, 
| 44 coming 3s, 41 coming 2s, 29 registered 
| mares for sale. 19 Belgian stallions, 
| Fast trains all directions 
FRED CHANDLER, 








m’... | Route 7, 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 
Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 

Morgan horses. Stock for sale. 


35 Shetland Ponies For Sale 


All ages, colors and s!zes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all gooc Ponies at Jamaica, lowa. Address 
3. CT MPSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES- 
TER WYCHOFF, Jamaica, Iowa. 


Chariton, Iowa. 




















REGISTERED JACKS 


15 head—s broke to serve, good perform: 
ers; black with white polnts, 14? to 
16¢ bands high. Good breeding. Sired 


by such Jacks as Orphan Boy and King 
Edelene. One out of Belle of the Grand 
Champion. T WELDON RAGSDALE Shelbina, Mo. 





Reg. Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


Two, three and four years old, 1600 to 2000 lbs.; guar- 
anteed breeders; blacks, grays and chestnuts, Price 


$300 and up. Come at once. 
DR. H. A. ALCORN, ADAIR, IOWA 





RANK L. STREAM, Creston, la. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallioos and mares. All ages at reasonable prices, 
iG type Poland-China fall boars. Big, smooth 

I fellows of Aug. and Sept. farrow. Ready to ship. 
H. A. HOHLSDORF, Cresco, lowa, 





Come or write. 


For Sale—Imp. Percheron Stallion 


Forced to sell. R. B BURLETT, Osceola, lowa. 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stam 

jog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Heres St. Chicago 
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_ Roadster $675 


Model 83 B—f. o. b. Toledo 


This is the car which is outselling—virtually two for 
one—any other car which sells for $450 or more. 


And the principal reason is power. 


No other car at anywhere near its price is anywhere 
near so powerful. 


In fact you must pay nearly $200 more for as much 
power in any other car. 


As a rule, prices vary according to power, 


This $695 Overland is the.one big, important, out- 
standing exception to the rule. ‘ 


It is priced way below its power class. 


All last summer, when this car sold for $750, we 
were 20,000 to 40,000 cars behind orders. 


No car has yet appeared to dispute supremacy with 
this one. 


And this one has been improved and the price lowered. 


Though we trebled our production, the demand kept 
up all winter and consumed our output. 


Another heavy shortage this spring is almost certain. 
Order yours now so you won’t have to wait. 


See the Overland dealer today. 


Catalog on request—please address Dept. 109. 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


*Madein U. S.A.” \ 
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